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PREFACE. 

Tms book is divided, on purely pedagogical grounds, 
into two parts. Part I is designed as a beginner's 
manual, and embodies those ideas of method which com- 
mend themselves to the author after some fifteen years of 
constant attention to the subject. I am of the opinion 
that learners who have passed the age of childhood should 
have grammar-lessons from the first, or at least after a 
sufficient preliminary drill upon pronunciation. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that the object of 
study is the language, not the grammar. The latter is 
only the means to an end. The learner should accord- 
ingly begin at once to read, hear and use the language, 
letting the grammatical text-book save his time by sys- 
tematizing his knowledge and showing him what to look 
for. This means that the beginner's grammar-lessons 
should deal only with matters that are of fundamental 
importance and should avoid all confusing details. And 
the knowledge gained should be applied at once in the 
reading, memorizing and repetition of appropriate exer- 
cises upon the language. 

Part I of this work, therefore, aims to present the fun- 
damental facts of the grammar without omitting anything 
necessary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird's- 
eye view of the subject such as will fit the learner to begin 
reading easy prose. All minutiae of grammatical scholar- 

• • • 
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ship, word-lists that do not need to be learned; and syn- 
tactical principles that can best be studied in connection 
with the reading of literature, are postponed to Part IX 
The order of presentation is that usually followed in 
scientific grammars, it being my conviction that for stu- 
dents who have reached the high-school age, a systematic 
treatise has decided advantages over a lesson-book in 
which the matter is presented in arbitrary installments. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the exercises, since 
it is here, as it seems to me, that the existing grammars 
fail to meet the present demand. What the learner of a 
living language most needs to develop is a sensitive and 
trustworthy feeling for the language. This is of more 
importance than anything else, whatever the object in 
view may be — whether speaking, writing, reading, or 
scholarship/ From this it follows that he should occupy 
his mind and store his memory with nothing but natural 
forms of expression as they occur in use. Anything else 
is not German. He should be taught that the sentence, 
not the word, is the real unit of language, and that he 
must learn German by learning sentences such as Germans 
use. He should not waste his time upon mechanical 
Ollendorffian preparations, such as are never heard or 
seen outside the school-room, nor should he get the idea 
that he can make German of his own by piecing together 
words with the help of his grammar and dictionary. Hi3 
task, and his ideal of progress, should be simply to repro- 
duce, orally and in writing, what he hears and reads; 
first to reproduce it intelligently, with the aid of his 
grammar, and then to reproduce it frequently, until it 
becomes second nature. This means that for a long time 
his efforts at translating from English into German 
should be confined to easy variations upon a German 
original I am fully persuaded that the disconnected, 
vacuous, often puerile, sentences with which the most of 
the school grammars require the beginner to concern 
himself, do more harm than good. They blight the sense 
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for idiom, lead to mechanical habits of translating, which 
are difficult to break up, and furnish nothing valuable for 
the memory to appropriate. 

I have tried, therefore, to prepare a series of graduated 
exercises, containing nothing that is not at least decent 
every-day German, and to give them a small measure of 
connected human interest. The task was difficult on 
account of the necessary limitations of vocabulary and 
grammatical gradation. Not being to the manner born 
in German, I have submitted the exercises to various 
German friends, among whom I am under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Ernst Voss, Mr. E. H. Mensel and Mr. E. C. 
Koedder, of the University of Michigan. Remediable 
defects which may have escaped these gentlemen, as well 
as myself, I shall be glad to correct as they are pointed 
out to me. Mr. Mensel and Mr. Boedder have also read 
the proofs of Part II. 

Part II is devoted to the less fundamental matters of 
grammatical scholarship, and is meant to be used for sys- 
tematic study, and for reference, in connection with the 
reading of German authors. For reasons that are implied 
in what is said above, it contains no exercises. After the 
essentials of the grammar as set forth in Part I are thor- 
oughly mastered, further progress will best be insured, 
for some time to come, by systematic grammar-lessons 
illustrated and enforced from day to day by thorough 
drill upon the text read. I am strongly of the opinion 
that this drill ought to be carried on chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the German language. The pupil's time is better spent 
in learning to express himself, under the guidance and 
stimulus of the teacher's questions, about that which he 
is reading, and which has for him a living interest, than 
in translating out-of-the-way indigestible sentences from 
English into German. The translation of connected Eng- 
lish into German belongs to a later stage of study than 
that of which I now speak, and should presuppose a con- 
siderable time spent in reading. 
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In the preparation of Part II I have of course profited 
by the labors of preceding grammarians, among whom I 
owe special acknowledgments to Andresen, Blatz, Brandt, 
Heyse, von Jagemann, Kranse, Sanders, Vernaleken, 
Whitney, Wunderlich and Wustmann. While the exam- 
ples of Part I are from the language of every-day life, 
those of Part II are mainly from the classics. I have 
relied for them primarily upon my own reading and 
notes, and secondarily upon the Grimm Dictionary ; but 
I have not scrupled to borrow a needed illustration from 
any of my predecessors. It may not be superfluous to 
remark that my work is not a historical nor a comparative 
grammar, but a grammar of late modern German. I have 
indulged but sparingly in historical commentary, and 
hardly at all in comparisons from other languages than 
English. I have, however, for pedagogical reasons that I 
trust will be generally approved, drawn attention from 
the first to the subject of cognates. Throughout my aim 
has been 'practical'; that is, I have purposed to make a 
serviceable working grammar for students and teachers, 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that 
purpose. 

0. T. 

University of Michigan, 
June, 1895. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this second edition of my German Grammar I have 

incorporated a large number of new exercises the most 

of which, but not all, were published a year ago in a 

supplementary pamphlet. Incidentally, of course, I have 

corrected such errors and defects as have been brought 

to my attention, and I take this opportunity to express 

my thanks to the many teachers (it would be difficult 

to name them all) who have favored me with helpful 

suggestions. In preparing the additional exercises it 

seemed to me highly important to avoid expanding the 

special vocabularies or introducing new ones. Thus 

restricted in the use of words I found it necessary to 

make use of disconnected sentences; but I have taken 

great care, in conformity with the views expressed above, 

that these sentences should exhibit only natural forms 

of expression. In order to make room for the additions 

desired without increasing the size of the book I have 

omitted the grammatical colloquies at the end of Part I; 

but any teacher who desires to make use of the omitted 

exercises can obtain them in pamphlet form from the 

publishers. 

0. T 

New York, June, 1898. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY, 

1. German and English. German and English are sister 
languages. Both are descended from a language spoken, 
centuries before the Christian era, by a European people 
whose exact place of abode is not known with certainty. 
In time this people spread far and wide over north-central 
Europe, and there its various tribes became known to 
the Romans under the collective name of Germani. In 
the fifth century, A. D., Germani from the northwestern 
lowlands occupied Britain and introduced there their 
own language, which came to be known as 'English.' 
The descendants of the continental Germani that have re- 
mained in the old home now speak various languages, of 
which the most important is the one called ' German ' by 
us, but Beutsch by those who use it. It is the language 
of the entire German Empire, of a large part of Austria 
and Switzerland, and of numerous colonies. 

1. Deutsch is the same word as our 'Dutch/ but the 
latter term has come to be applied exclusively to the 
language of Holland. Dutch is not German, nor a dialect 
of German, but a distinct language. 

2. Owing to this common origin German and English 
have in common a great many words that belonged to the 
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language from which both have descended. Such words 
are called ' cognates.' Cognates may resemble each other 
closely in form and meaning, or they may not. Thus the 
German word Bruder is cognate with brother and means 
brother, while Baum is cognate with beam, but means tree, 

3. On the other hand, in spite of this common origin, 
German grammar seems at first to have little resemblance 
to English grammar. This is because English has lost 
nearly all of those grammatical distinctions which were 
once common to both languages, whereas German has 
preserved them much more fully. 

2. The German Alphabet. The Germans often print their 
language in Roman letters like those employed for Eng- 
lish ; more commonly, however, they use the so-called 
' German ' characters, which developed out of the Roman 
previous to the invention of printing. The letters and 
their German names are as follows : 



German 
form. 


Boman 
form. 


German 
name. 


German 
form. 


Roman 
form. 


German 
name. 


% a 


A, a 


ah 


%n 


N, n 


en 


33, b 


B, b 


bay 


£>,o 


0, o 


oh 


£, c 


C, c 


tsay 


%P 


P. P 


pay 


£>,b 


D, d 


day 


B,q 


Q, q 


koo 


a, c 


E, e 


ay 


dt,t 


R, r 


er (very) 


&f 


F, f 


eff 


@ff,« 


S, s 


ess 


®,u 


G,g 


gay 


St, t 


T, t 


tay 


M 


H,h 


hah 


U, u 


U, u 


oo 


0,i 


I, i 


ee 


S,t> 


V,v 


f ow (f awl) 


9,1 


J, j 


yot 


S,n> 


W,w 


vay 


ft,l 


K,k 


kah 


% J? 


X, x 


ix 


S, I 


L,l 


el 


Dr 9 


Y,y 


ipsilon 


2K,m 


M,m 


em 


3> i 


Z, z 


tset 



1. Of the two forms f and g, the latter, called ' final 8, 9 
is used at the end of a word, or of a stem-syllable ; else- 
where the 'long s/ is used. Thus: bctS, the, bagfelbe, the 
same ; tpeif e, wise, but SeiSfceit/ urisdom. 
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a. The form $ is used also in foreign words and proper 
names before other consonants than p or t ; thus ^reSbtyter, 
SttScourS, SBtStnardf, but SRefoelt, 9Rt>ft«. 

2. To the above list of alphabetic characters should be 
added: (1) the digraphs d) = ch, cf=ck, ng = ng, pf = pf, 
p§ = ph, £ = ss, tfj = th, and fc = tz; (2) the trigraph fd) = sch ; 

(3) the diphthongs ax = ai, cm = au, ei = ei, eu = eu, and 

(4) the umlauts ft = a or se, o = o or ce, it = ii or ue, and 
&u = au or seu. 

a. The digraphs, trigraph and diphthongs are named 
by combining the names of their component parts (thus 
d) is called tsay-hah) ; the umlauts by pronouncing the 
sounds they denote, or by saying ' a^umlaut/ * o*umlaut/ 
etc. They are also called 'modified a/ 'modified o/ etc. 

3. The character j$, called ess-tset, takes the place of f$ 
at the end of a word and of ff before t or after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; thus, nriffen, to know, but touftte, 
knew, and idj toeig, / know; ©dfyug, shot (with short u), 
plural ©djiiffe, but $u%foot (with long u), plural ftiifo. In 
Roman letters j$ appears variously as ss, sz or Xz. The 
official rules (see below) prescribe Xs. 

3. Orthography. There has long been in German, as in 
English, more or less difference of usage in the spelling of 
certain words and classes of words. In recent years sev- 
eral of the German governments have adopted official rules 
regulating doubtful points. This official spelling is taught 
in the schools and has made its way largely into books 
and journals, though the older spelling is also in very 
general use. This grammar will follow the rules of the 
Prussian spelling-book. (See Appendix L) 

4. Initial Capitals. German, like English, uses a capital 
letter at the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, direct 
quotations, proper nouns and most adjectives derived from 
them, and adjectives of title. The important principles 
peculiar to German are as follows : 

1. Every noun and word used as a noun begins with a 
capital; as bct$ §cm$, the house; ba% ©djotte, the beautiful; 
ba$ ©eben, giving; etwag @ute$, something good. 
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a. But a noun-form not used substantively takes a small 
initial; as 3lbettb, evening, but ctbenbS. in the evening; ^}actr, 
pair, but ein paar 9Rttmten, a few minutes. The same is true 
of nouns forming a part of certain phrases ; as £eil, part, 
but teilneljmen, participate; ©tcttt, place, but jtctttfutben, take 
place. 

2. The pronoun ©te, meaning you, and its possessive Sty, 
meaning your, are given a capital to distinguish them from 
pe, they or she, and tyx, their or her. The rule applies to all 
the case-forms of ©te and $f)x, but not to the reflexive fidj. 
With regard to bu, thou, betn, thy, and their case-forms, 
usage varies ; but they should at any rate be capitalized 
in letters. 

3. Adjectives denoting nationality take a small initial ; 
as bie beutfdje ©prad)e, the German language; ba$ amerifcmifdje 
9Soff, the American people. 

5. Syllabication. Words are divided at the end of a 
line in accordance with the following principles : 

1. Between two vowels any simple consonantal sign, or 
any combination (except ng) denoting a simple conso- 
nantal sound, goes with the following voweL Examples : 
ge*ben, fetyn, Ict*djen, grikf$ett, tjcufdjett, rei^ett, £e*re, ©ttUbte; 
but fm*gen, i>utt*ger* 

2. Of two or more consonants occurring between two 
vowels only the last goes with the following voweL 
Examples: Sitter, 3ty*fel, ftctt^ett, $nof-pe or $tto$*pe, 
©ttiMe (for ©tiiofe, & being always resolved into M). 

3. Excepted from these rules are (1) compounds, which 
should keep their parts intact, and (2) cases in which a 
strict application of the rules would result in breaking 
up a natural sound-group ; thus bctr4n, not ba*rtn, therein; 
Saum-aft, not 33au*majt, branch of a tree ; gc^flegt, not 
gepfctegt, from pflegen. So also one writes St^i-Wofe, 3lf*tro* 
ttom, 2J&fvo=ffoj), 3)i*fttn!4totu 

6. Punctuation. The ordinary marks of punctuation 
are the same in German as in English, but the comma is 
used more freely to set off subordinate clauses of all 
kinds. The hyphen is a double stroke (*) and is employed, 
in addition to the uses familiar in English, to take the 
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place of a suppressed member of a compound ; thus £anb* 
uttb SEBaffertiere, land-animals and water-animate. In ordinary 
compounds the hyphen is not used ; e. g., 3*ttfterfdjeibe, 
window-pane. Quotation-marks ordinarily appear thus : 
„Sttbe gut, cttteS gut", alFs well that ends well. Emphasis is 
indicated by spaced type ; e. g., bcbenlc crji bct$ 2Bie, bamt 
ba$ SB a r u m , think first of the how, then of the why. 

7. The German Script. There is a peculiar script, or 
written alphabet, which is employed by most Germans in 
their ordinary writing, though they also read and write 
the Roman script. The letters are as follows : * 

Capital. Small. Roman. Capital. Small. Roman. | Capital. Small. Roman. 




* It is not at all important that a beginner learn the German script at 
once, though he should certainly learn it sooner or later. Script texts for 
practice In reading will be found in an Appendix. 



6 PRONUNCIATION. 

PKONUNCIATION. 

8. The Standard. Since German has a long history 
and is spoken over a large area, the pronunciation of the 
language naturally varies considerably in different local- 
ities. This is especially true of the uneducated, whose 
local dialects differ greatly from one another and from 
the speech of the educated. The standard at which a 
student should aim is not the dialect of any one locality, 
but rather the average pronunciation of educated Ger- 
mans, as heard in their use of the Schriftsprache, or 
standard literary language. This language, as printed, 
is substantially the same everywhere. In pronouncing it 
the aim of the best speakers is to avoid all local dialect 
whatsoever. 

9. Learning to Pronounce. The beginner in German is 
sure to pronounce at first with a marked English ' accent/ 
which it should be his aim to get rid of. This can be 
done only by long practice in the imitation of good 
models. Even then, unless the practice begins in infancy, 
one's foreign ' accent ' never disappears entirely, though it 
is possible for almost any one, by careful attention to the 
subject, to acquire a pronunciation that will not offend 
even a fastidious German ear. "What is called c accent,' or 
' brogue/ is mainly due to slight errors in adjusting the 
organs of speech to the foreign sounds. Hence it is a 
great help in learning to pronounce to know just how 
the foreign sounds are produced and how they differ 
from the English sounds with which they are most likely 
to be confounded. 

1. We will therefore proceed to describe the German 
sounds in detail ; but since several of them do not exist 
in English, we cannot describe them adequately by means 
of English key-words. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
English itself differs very greatly in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. These facts necessitate the use 
of a few technical terms which the student should master 
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if he is not already familiar with them. First, however, 
attention may be called to 

10. A General Rule. Excepting 1), medial or final, and 
e in the digraph te = long t, there are no silent letters in 
genuine German words. Every letter is to be pronounced ; 
e. g, the $ in $nctbe, the © in ©twbe, and the final c in 
both. 

THE VOWELS. 

11. Bounded Vowels. Let the learner begin to pro- 
nounce ah, and then, while uttering a continuous vowel- 
sound, gradually round the cheeks to the position required 
for the oo of pool. He will thus produce a series of vowel- 
sounds as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) aw in awe; (3) a short 
o-sound not heard in standard English, but common in 
German ; (4) o in note; (5) u in full; (6) oo in pool. This 
process is called 'rounding'; and since rounding brings 
the lips closer together, a vowel which is more 'rounded' 
is also said to be 'closer' or 'less open.' 

12. Fronted and Raised Vowels. Beturning to the 
ah position, pronounce a continuous vowel-sound while 
gradually raising the front part of the tongue to the 
position required for the ee in eel A series of vowel- 
sounds will be produced as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) a in 
hat; (3) e in met; (4) ay in day ; (5) i in it; (6) ee in eel. 
This process is called ' fronting,' and involves also an act 
of 'raising.' The e in met is said to be 'higher ' than the 
a in hat, and ' lower ' than the i in it. And since raising 
the tongue closes the air-passage above it, a vowel that is 
' higher ' is also said to be ' more close,' and one that is 
'lower' is also called 'more open.' 

13. Slurred Vowels. In English we tend to pass very 
lightly over any vowel in the syllable next after a strongly 
accented syllable. By this process, which is called ' slur- 
ring,' we deprive the vowel of its distinctive character, 
and convert it into an ' obscure ' sound resembling that 
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of u in but. Note the identical sound of the unaccented 
a, e, i, o, u in the penult of separate, celery, visible, ebony, 
awfully. 

1. In German no vowel except unaccented c should 
ever be slurred. 

14. ftuantity of Vowels. The quantity of a sound, 
properly speaking, is simply the relative length of time 
taken in uttering it ; in common usage, however, the 
words 'long* and ' short ' imply quality as well as quantity, 
a short vowel being usually more open than the corre- 
sponding long. In German, as in English, vowel-quantity 
is often indicated by the spelling of the word. The 
important rules are these : 

1. A vowel doubled or followed by Ij is thereby shown 
to be long. Examples : 3lal, 3ll)te, 93eet, geljt, if>n, ©tuljl, 

a. The only vowels ever doubled are a, c and o, and 
even with these the inserted f) is the more usual device 
for indicating length. Long^ t appears as tl) only in some 
pronouns and proper names ; elsewhere usually as ie. 

b. Vowels brought together by composition are not to 
be regarded as doubled vowels, but are pronounced sep- 
arately ; e. g., beeljren, L e., be=efjren, to honor. 

2. An accented vowel that ends a syllable, or is followed 
by a single consonant, is generally long ; if followed by 
two consonants, it is short ; thus the vowel is long in bit, 
^tan, rot, but short in bumm, 93anb, SRoft ; it is long in the 
accented syllable of SBe'fen, Jjo'Ien, ©ebe't, SSerbo't, but short 
in that of toe'ffett, fo'llen, gebe'ttet, toerfto'rbetu But a long 
stem-vowel remains long in derived forms ; thus the first 
vowel being long in le'gen, lay, and e'bet, noble, it is also 
long in tcgte, laid, and ebler, nobler. 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be ' open '; 
one ending in a consonant, ' closed. It is an important 
rule that the vowel of an accented open syllable is long. 

b. Observe, however, that d), ng and fd), though each 
denotes a simple consonantal sound, cannot be doubled. 
Before d) the vowel may be short, as in bredjcn, or long, 
as in bradjen. Before fd) it is short, as in mifdjen (unless it 
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be a diphthong, as in ranfdjen). Before ng it is always 
short. J = f g, % = U and d = f! count as two consonants. 
Before f$ the vowel may be short, as in $uj$, fiif$te, or 
long, as in ®vu% gritftte. 

c. Other exceptions to the rule in § 14, 2, are not 
uncommon, especially among monosyllables ; thus the 
vowel is short in an, ntit, ob ; long in 33avt, Sftagb, ftetS ; 
long in bitfter, SBftjte ; short in ©ramma'ttf, Sapi'tet. 

15. 21* 91 has but one sound, which, however, may be 
long or short. Long a is like a in ah ; short a is the same 
sound uttered quickly. * 

1. % should never be raised, rounded or slurred. Thus 
pronounce the a of man, atg, langfam, each time as a quick 
a in ah, not like the sounds heard in man, alter, handsome. 

16. @L S has three sounds : (1) an open short sound 
like that of e in met ; (2) a close long sound like that of 
ay in day ; (3) an e obscure ' sound more or less like that 
of a in mature. The first two are heard in accented, the 
third in unaccented, syllables. 

1. Do not change the quality of open short e before r : 
pronounce bcr, |)err, §er^ with the vowel as in herring, not 
as in her. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of close e by raising it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing 
t-sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the so-called ' long a ' in day, fate). 

3. Do not fail to slur unaccented e : make De'cfc rhyme 
with Mecca, not with flecky ; be'te with data ; e'bet with ladle ; 
gu'tetn with shoot 'em ; fei'ten with frighten ; ^i'tnmer with 
glimmer. Give the same sound also in fya'nbetn, Ija'nbette, 
toa'nbero, toa'nberte* The obscure sound is heard especially 
when final, or before I, m, n, r, and in final e$ (neueS rhyming 
with joyous). In other positions unaccented c sometimes 
approaches the sound of open e ort; thus make beteft 
rhyme with latest, rebet with made it. So also be in beei'ten. 

4. Final c is never silent except in some borrowed 
words, as Sftetme ( = Ste&ti), 

* For examples to practice on see Exercise I below. 
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17. 3* 3 nas * wo sounds : (1) an open short, like 
that of % in bit ; (2) a close long, like that of i in police. 

1. Do not slur unaccented i, nor change its character 
before r : distinguish between §trttn, shepherdess, and 
|)irtett, shepherds, and make neither of them rhyme with 
certain. 

2. Long t usually appears as te; e. g., in tief, nieber, 
rhyming with chief, feeder. At the end of borrowed words 
this te is generally accented, and has then its regular 
sound ; e. g., Sljemte', ^armonte', ^fyilofopfyie'. But some 
words throw the accent back ; the te is then pronounced 
in two syllables as vi (e obscure) ; thus gcmti'Ite (Q^mi'* 
tt*e), St'tte (8i'4t*e), ©tu'bte (@ta'*bi*). 

a. A similar difference appears in borrowed words in 
ter. The most make this syllable rhyme with cheer, as £)ffU 
gte'r, 33arbte'v ; but others drop the r and separate te into 
i*e', as Sanquter (33cm*fi*e' ), dottier (^or^e'). 

18. ©♦ O has two sounds : (1) an open short, not 
heard in standard English, but intermediate in roundness 
between the aw of awe and the o of note ; (2) a close long, 
like the o of note. 

1. Do not fail to round short o and do not round it too 
much : tott must not rhyme with doll, nor with toll, but lie 
between the two. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of long o by rounding it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing u- 
sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the 'long o' in note, know). 

3. Do not slur unaccented o : pronounce 2)o'ftor with 
two short o's, not with the sounds heard in doctor. 

19. !!♦ U has two sounds : (1) an open short, like that 
of u in full ; (2) a close long, like that of oo in pool. 

1. Never give to u the sound of English u in union, cube. 

2. Do not slur unaccented u : pronounce go'fuS, ©fo'buS 
with a duly rounded short iu 
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20- ?)♦ ?) occurs only in proper names and borrowed 
words, and has the sound of il (§ 24). 

1. But it is also proper to give to t) the sound of i, 
especially in common words and where it is not accented ; 
e. g., ©jli'ttber, tall hat. 

21. The Umlauts, or Modified Vowels. The term um- 
laut is applied to a peculiar modification of the vowels a, 
o, u and the diphthong cm, due originally to the influence 
of an t or j in the next syllable. The effect of this t or j 
was to make the preceding vowel more like- itself, i. e., 
to raise and front it. 

1. The sign of umlaut was at first an c written above 
the vowel affected, but in time this e became reduced to 
two dots ; thus : ft, 5, ft, an. In the old spelling % £), ft 
and Su were often written %t, £>e, Ue, Sfeu. In Roman 
letters one often sees se, ce, ue and seu. 

2. Umlaut was once a living principle in English. We 
owe to it such variations as man — men, mouse — mice, full 
—fill, cool — chilly. 

22. %. $[ has two sounds : (1) an open short, identical 
with open short e, as in ^ftttbe, which rhymes exactly with 
Snbe ; (2) an open long, like that of ei in their, as in SSclter. 
The latter is more open than close e, but not quite so 
open as short e. 

1. Distinguish between ©Ijre, honor, and $ljre, ear of 
corn ; between metyrett, increase, and 9Rftf)ren, mares. 

23. £)» £> has two sounds, neither of which is heard 
in English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get 
the long sound, as in |)51jle, pronounce the ay of day with 
the lips in position for the o of pole. The sound is a 
rounded long e, or a fronted long o. The open short 
sound is the same, only a little less rounded. 

1. Do not fail to round 5 properly : distinguish between 
I emten, know, and f 5tmen, be able ; between $8ljlen, caves, and 
Ijeljlen, hide. 
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2. Do not fail to front 5 properly : distinguish between 
f otmte, was able, and Wmtte, might be able ; between ^ofylen, 
a case-form of l)oljl, hoUow, and §5l)Ieu, caves. 

24. JL 11 has two sounds, neither of them heard in 
English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get the 
latter, as in iiber, pronounce the ee of eel with the lips in 
position for the oo of pool. The sound is a rounded long 
i or a fronted long u. The short sound is similar, but a 
little opener. 

1. Do not fail to round il properly : distinguish between 
Itegett, lie (recline), and Itigett, lie (speak falsely) ; between 
$iffen, cushion, and fiiffen, hiss. 

2. Do not fail to front ft properly : distinguish between 
tnufjte, had to, and miiftte, would have to ; between §"Iuffe and 
gtfttffe, both case-forms of fjtufs, river. 

25. Nasal Vowels. These occur only in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; but since the words containing 
them are both numerous and common, the sounds require 
explanation. A vowel is made nasal by lowering the veil 
of the palate during the act of utterance, thus allowing 
the vocal current to vibrate in the nasal passage. There 
are four such vowels having respectively the tongue- 
position of (1) a in man, as in Sctffi'n ; (2) a in ah, as in 
(£omme'nt ; (3) aw in awe, as in 93ctuVn ; (4) u in but, as in 
^Jarfu'm. 

1. In German, as in English, speakers unacquainted 
with French often pronounce the nasal vowels as ordinary 
oral vowels followed by ng ; calling 93affm, bassa'ng, ©aifou, 
sayzo'ng, etc. But this is not to be approved. 

THE DIPHTHONGS. 

26. Nature of the Diphthongs. The German diph- 
thongs are combinations of certain vowels with a short t 
or u. The first element is always phonetically an a-sound 
or an o-sound, ei being pronounced as at, and eu as oi 
Thus the five signs cti, cut, ei, eu and an really represent 
but three different diphthongs, tiu being the same as eu. 
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27. 9H. 2ft consists of short a plus short t. Its sound 
is like that of i in pine, when the English diphthong is 
pronounced with a quick a, as in ah, for its first element. 

1. In French words at has the sound of ft, as in Slffai're, 
©atfon'. 

28. %u. 2lu consists of short a plus short u. Its 
sound is that of ow in now, as pronounced with a quick a, 
as in ah, for its first element. 

1. Do not raise the first element of au to a sound like 
that of a in man. (This is a very common pronunciation 
of the ow in now). 

2. In French words au and eau have the sound of o, as 
in Sljauffee', plateau'. 

29. ($»t+ (St is pronounced like ai. 

1. St) and at) were once common for ci and ai, but are 
now used only in proper names. 

30. @tt. @u consists phonetically of short o plus short 
i Its sound is like that of oi in oil, save that the first 
element is a little more rounded. 

1. Pronounce cu with a pure short o as its first element, 
not exactly as in English oil, which is usually made to 
sound like aw-il. 

31. %xu $ta is the umlaut of au and has the sound 
of cu. 

32. Non-diphthongal Combinations. The above are 
all of the true diphthongs that occur in German, but 
there are certain other vowel-combinations that require 
notice. Except in the interjections fjui and pfut, pro- 
nounced hwee, pfwee (but see § 49), ua, ue, ut and uo occur 
in native German words only after q ; for their sound see 
under q (§ 50). In French words the u of these combi- 
nations is usually silent, as in ©utta'rre, 33ouque't. Ot and 
ou occur mostly in French words, ot sounding like wah, as 
in JouVtte, and ou like long u, as in Sour, 93ouque't. 
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THE CONSONANTS. 

33. Definitions. A 'stop' is a consonantal sound pro- 
duced by a complete closure of the oral passage at some 
point, as k, d, p ; it consists always of a slight explosion 
and cannot be prolonged. A ' spirant ' is produced by a 
nearly complete closure, as s, v, th ; it is made by the 
rubbing of the breath against the walls of a narrow gate- 
way and can always be prolonged. The term 'spirant/ 
however, is not applied to I, r, m, n or ng, though these 
can be prolonged. L and r are called ' liquids/ m, n and 
ng 'nasals.' 

1. A consonantal sound produced with the vocal chords 
vibrating, as g, d, z, v, is said to be 'voiced'; if produced 
with the chords quiescent, as k, t, s,f, it is 'voiceless.' 

2. A consonant produced between the back part of the 
tongue and the opposite portion of the soft palate, as g in 
go, chin, duck, is called a 'guttural'; produced in a similar 
way, but farther forward, it is a 'palatal'; produced 
between the fore part of the tongue and the upper teeth 
or gums, as d, th, s, it is a 'dental'; produced between the 
lips, as p, b, it is a ' labial ' or ' bilabial/ and produced 
between the lips and teeth, as/, v, a 'labio-dentaL' 

34. General Eules. Of the two following rules, the 
first is applicable to English as well as German, the 
second to German only : 

1. Doubled consonants are to be pronounced like the 
corresponding single consonants ; e. g., the tt in bitter just 
like the t in tntt. 

a. The doubling of a consonant is simply a device (as 
in English) to indicate that the preceding vowel is short 
The only consonants never doubled are dj, j, fd), b and to. 

b. The rule does not apply to consonants brought 
together by composition ; pronounce the tt in tnittetlen as 
in cat-tail, not as in bitter, 

2. A voiced consonant when final becomes voiceless ; 
thus ab, as if written aj) ; Xob, as if £ot. 
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a. In applying this rule a consonant is to be under- 
stood as ' final ' not only when it ends a word, but when 
it ends a stem-syllable that is followed by a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant ; e. g., tiebftd), SDtftbdjen (pronounce 
Itep4ic*), 2Kcit4en). 

35. SB* S3 has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of b in by, as in Bebett, albern ; (2) when final, that of 
p in pen, as in ab, liebttdj. 

36. (£♦ (5 occurs only in borrowed words and has three 
sounds : (1) before low vowels (a, o, u, ait) and before con- 
sonants, that of h, as in Safe, ©ftqite ; (2) before high 
vowels (e, i, t), a, o), that of g = ts, as in geber, Stjlt'rtber ; 
(3) before c in a few French words, that of voiceless s, as 
in (Stance. 

1. A foreign c which is to sound like f is often written 
f, and one which is to sound like g is written j. In some 
cases, however, usage is unsettled and the official rules 
are not consistent. Thus we have (£eber or 3eber ; ^ar^er 
or Sarccr ; $ommo'be but Soube'rt. 

2. (£f always sounds like t 

37. 6^. (£|j has in native German words two sounds, 
neither of them heard in English : (1) after a low vowel 
(a, o, it, ait), that of a guttural spirant, as in $)adj, audj ; 
(2) after a high vowel (e, t, ft, o, it, ett, ftu) or a consonant, 
that of a palatal spirant, as in tdj, burdj. To pronounca 
Dadj utter English dock, but without the complete closure 
necessary for the final click. Instead of the click let the 
breath make an audible sound of rubbing or rasping. To 
pronounce id) press the tip of the tongue firmly against 
the lower teeth and try to say ish. 

1. Avoid making guttural dj either a I or a silent Ij : 
distinguish the final sounds of rod), rol) and 9£ocf. 

2. Avoid making palatal dj either a I or an fd) : distin- 
guish the final sounds of bid), bid and £ifdj. 

3. In words from the Greek dj before a, o, 1 or r is 
usually pronounced like I, as in Sfjara'fter, (£I)or, ©jro'ttif ; 
before e or i, like dj in id), as in ©jemie', (Sijtttt'rg. 
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4 In words from the French dj sounds like fd), as in 
GEIja'tnotS, Sljauffee'. 

5. (£f)3 belonging to one and the same stem sounds like 
r, as in 3tod)3, DcJffe ; but when the f belongs to a suffix, 
d) has its separate spirant sound, as in to ad) f am. 

38. $♦ J) has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of d in do, as in bu, SBtbber ; (2) when final that of t in 
to, as in £ob, tanbltd), 2BtIbnt$. 

1. 3)t sounds like t, as in ©tabt* 

39. gf. ^ is always like English / in for ; e. g., falfd^^ 
offen, ticf. 

40. ®. ® has in native German words five sounds : 
(1) when initial, or before a consonant, or doubled, that 
of a guttural stop like English g in go, as in gefjen, ©itid, 
2)ogge ; (2) when final after a low vowel (a, o, u), that of a 
voiceless guttural spirant = guttural d), as in £ag, flog, 
fdjhtg ; (3) when final after a high vowel (e, i, ct) or a con- 
sonant, that of a voiceless palatal spirant = palatal d), as in 
$omg, £etg, S3erg ; (4) when medial after a low vowel, that 
of a voiced guttural spirant, as in £age, Sauge ; (5) when 
medial after a high vowel or a consonant, that of a voiced 
palatal spirant, as in $8ntge, 93efdjaftigung, 93erge. 

1. There is good usage in favor of pronouncing final g 
always as I and medial g as g in go, but the weight of 
authority is in favor of the pronunciation described above. 
The voiced spirants are somewhat difficult. To get the g 
in lag en first pronounce ladjert ; then learn to voice the 
spirant by keeping up the glottal buzz of the a. By plac- 
ing the finger against the glottis" (just above the ' Adam's 
apple ') the buzz will be distinctly felt if the consonant is 
properly voiced. 

2. In words from the French g before c has usually the 
sound of z in azure, as in ©enie', ^affa'ge, Dra'nge ; and g 
with following n that of ni in union, as in Sfyampa'gner. 

41. Ufa. § at the beginning of a word or a suffix sounds 
like h in his, as in £err, fyret^ett ; after a vowel it is silent 
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and serves to indicate that the vowel is long, as in 8fljte, 
feljv. Between vowels Ij has the effect of a diaeresis ; thus 
ruljig = ru'ng* 

42. Q 3 has the sound of y in yes, as in je, 3a§r. 

1. In a few French words J sounds like z in azure; e. g., 
3ouraa'L 

43. SL & has the sound of k in kiss, as in lafjt, Olitcf (cf 
being written for double f). 

44. 2* 8 is like, or at least very nearly like, the ordi- 
nary English I in let; e. g., geben, SaH. 

1. Do not drop t in any position ; e. g., not in fjalf, 
Ouahn, ^atme. 

2. In words from the French tf sounds like Ui in William, 
as in SiUe' t, SoutHo'it. 

45. SK* 9Ji is always like English m in met, as in mefjr, 
Seljin. 

46. 91. 5W is regularly like English n in no, as in me, an. 

1. 31 before f sounds, as in English, like ng ; thus fmfett 
= fittgfen, just as in English think = thingk. 

2. In words from the French n after a vowel (except 
between vowels) is not pronounced as a consonant, but 
serves to indicate nasality in the vowel (§ 25) ; e. g., 
©atfo'tt. 

47. 9fcg* 9tg is not a compound of n and g, but a simple 
sound. It is always like ng in singer, never like ng in linger. 
Examples : tang, tctnger. Pronounce separately in com- 
pounds, as u'n*gern, a'n*gef)t. 

48. *J5, ty is always like p in pen, as in ^edj, SKa^e. 

1. tyf) occurs only in borrowed words (except (Spfyeu, 
ivy,) and sounds like f, as in ©tjfyf), ^Uofopffie'. 

49. 9$f # ^5f is not exactly p plus ■'. To pronounce it 
begin as for a p and then convert the p into an f before 
the closure is complete. Examples : ^flan^e, empftnben, 

¥f»tf. 
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50. Cu Q occurs, as in English, only before n, the 
combination qu being pronounced like fto, the id denoting 
here a bilabial spirant (§ 58). Examples : DueHe, erqut'tfetu 

1. German qu is not exactly like qu in quit, nor like kv 
in black vest. It differs from the former in that the lips 
are less rounded, and from the latter in that the sound is 
produced between the lips and not between the upper 
teeth and lower lip. 

51. {ft. There are two modes of pronouncing r. The 
'lingual* or ' trilled ' r is made by vibrating the tip of the 
tongue ; the e guttural ' or e uvular ' r by raising the back 
part of the tongue until it meets the soft palate and 
forcing the breath through the narrow gateway thus 
formed, with an accompanying vibration or napping of 
the uvula. 

1. The learner should at least begin with the lingual 
r, which is not so very different from the ordinary English 
initial r, as in red. In pronouncing it, however, let the 
vibratory trill be always distinctly heard. This caution is 
especially important for those who in speaking English 
habitually drop r after a vowel, making, e. g., no distinc- 
tion bet ween farther and father, but giving both a,afathuh. 

2. The guttural r is rapidly superseding the trilled r, 
and is the one now used by the majority of Germans. It 
is, however, very difficult to acquire after childhood. 

52. @. © has three sounds : (1) when final, or medial 
with a consonant following, that of s in sit, as in ba$, ift ; 
(2) when initial before a vowel, or between two vowels, 
that of z in zeal (only a little less forcibly voiced), as in 
©eele, 9lofe, tcmgfctm ; (3) before p or t at the beginning of 
a word, that of a quickly uttered fdj = sh, as in ©tattb, 
©pradje. 

1. The voiced f is never doubled, whence ff and fc are 
always voiceless. 

2. A voiced f occurring between vowels, as in 9£ofe, 
9?ctfe, 2Beife, becomes voiceless in derivatives such as 9J8g(ettt, 
9WSd)en, ffiSet^^eit ; i. e., it is there < final J .(§ 34, 2, a), and 
hence written 3. 
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53. ©dj* ©dj sounds like sh in ship, as in fd^nett, Stcmfd). 

1. But where d) begins a suffix, as in SWSdjen, from SWafe, 
d) has its separate palatal sound. 

64. %. % in native German words has always the sound 
of t in tin, as in mtt, treten. 

1. In words from the Latin t before unaccented t sounds 
like ts ; e. g., SRatto'n, partia't ; but not when following f, 
as in bejtta'ltfdj. 

55. %f). X§ has always the sound of t, never that of 
English th in this or in thin ; e. g., tl)wt, Xtyeotogie'. 

1. £f) appears (1) in some foreign words like £f)ee, 
including Greek words, in which it represents 6 ; (2) in 
a few German words as a sign of vowel-length, tfy before 
the vowel being used instead of j) after it ; e. g., fywx 
instead of tufjn, Sfjor instead of Xof)r. 

56. %fr X% is simply double 3 and has the same sound, 
namely, that of ts ; e. g., ©djafc, ftfcen. 

57. j& S3 has in native German words the sound of f, 
as in Sater, ©or. 

1. But in words from the French or Latin, except when 
final, to sounds like v in vat, as in Safe, Quitter (but like f in 
brab, grebiti't)). 

58. S& SB has two sounds : (1) when initial, or after a 
vowel, that of a labio-dental spirant like v in vat, as in 
2Bette, 28toe ; (2) after a consonant, that of a bilabial 
spirant, as in ^toet, ©djtoette. 

1. The bilabial to sounds at first much like English w 
in win, but differs from it in that the lips are less rounded 
and that it is a true spirant rather than a semivowel. The 
student will do best to pronounce gtoet, ©djtoette, as also 
Quelle, at first with a v-sound rather than a w-sound, the 
latter being the harder to correct. In large parts of Middle 
and South Germany the bilabial to is the only one used. 

59. £♦ 3E is always like English x; e. g., in 2lrt, 3Eemen. 

60. 3» 3 k as a l wavs the sound of ts in fits, as in jit, 
& x h j%n (§ being; the written form of $g). 
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ACCENTUATION. 

61. Kinds of Accent. Accent is special stress in pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent is special stress upon one or 
more syllables of a word ; sentence-accent (often called 
' rhetorical accent/ or simply ' emphasis ') is special stress 
upon one or more words of the sentence. 

1. Accent is either strong or weak, and there are differ- 
ent degrees of weakness ; thus in constitutionality the 
strong stress is upon al, and there is a weak stress upon 
tu, and a still weaker one upon con. Such shades and 
more are heard also in German, but the beginner may 
safely ignore all but two and think of every syllable as 
having either chief stress ( ' ), weak stress ( v ), or no stress 
at all ; e. g., gfreu'be, joy; freu'blo x $, joyless; greu'bfo^jigfeiH, 
joylessness. 

62. Simple Words. An uncompounded word, if of 
native German stock, has the chief stress on the root- 
syllable, and not on any suffix ; e. g., l)a'nbettt, act ; l)a'n* 
bette, acted ; So'mgtmten, queens ; %'ltertttmer, antiquities. 

1. Exceptions are verbs in ie'ren and nouns in ct ; e. g., 
jhtbte'rett, study ; marf djie'rt, marched ; 9Jiateret', painting. 

2. There are also a few other anomalous exceptions, as 
lebe'nbig, living, from te'ben ; twal)rj)a'ftig, true, from toa'ijrljaft. 

63. Compounds. German forms compounds very freely 
and in great variety, and their accent cannot be brought 
under any simple rules. The beginner will do best to be 
guided at first by English analogy, which will cover 
multitudes of cases ; e. g., ^ra'djt^g, frei'ght-tiraPn ; 
33ut'menga*rtett, flo'wer-gdrden ; gfe'ftf a'nb, mai'n-la x nd ; xo'U 
faWtg, re'd-co y lored ; $ergi'Bmeittni*d)t, forge' t-me-noH. Then 
let the following points be noted : 

1. Compound particles generally accent the second 
member; as fjeiau'f, (here)up; bani'nter, thereunder; ftroma'b, 
downstream. 

2. The six prefixes be, cnt (emp), tt, ge, \xx and jer are 
never accented. 
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3. The prefix un, un, is very often, but not always, 
accented ; e. g., u'ntreu, untru'e ; u'ngern, unwi'Uingly ; but 
une'rtblicl), unending. 

64. Borrowed Words. These are apt to accent the 
ultima, the following examples being each typical of 
many : spartie', party ; ^ovtto'n, portion ; 2Ruft'f, music ; 
©tube'rtt, student; partta't, partial; SRegtme'nt, regiment; 
abfolu't, absolute; religtfl'S, religious. 

1. Exceptions occur principally among Latin words in 
or, et, er, turn; as SVftor (plural 3)ofto'ren), doctor; Wrper, 
body; Xi'tti, title; ptcmfi'bel, plausible; ©tu'bium, study. 



EXERCISE I. 
Pronunciation of Vowels. 

» 

Note.— Accent the first syllable unless the accent is marked. Words 
connected by an English hyphen are to be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation. 

" Long a. — Slat, £al)tt, 3)ral)t, taljm, $ra§, 93art, tytyft. 

Short a — 2tt$, batb, S3anb, ©ajt, Sail, $art, Samm. 

Obscure c. — £abe, ©atte, ©ema'ljt, ©efa'ng, $aba'(e, 2Rantet, 
attem, ©arten, SSatcr, fjcmbettt, I)anbelte. 

Star* c and &.— (J$, gnbe, pnbe, gcfd'Ht, Stfet, Stutter, 
trger, @'rbl>e'rr, : 9TbenVffeit, 93eWdfe. 

Long c. — 33eere, fe^Ien, (Sljre, beben, ©ebe't. 

Zon# a.— Sater, Sadler, gctfjren ; tfjre - gljte, 9R%en - 
meljren, ©die - ©eele, toftljren - toeljren. 

Short i.— 3jt, nut, trrett, ©ebi'ft, 3nfe'ft, gebt'ffen. 

Long i and tc. — 2Rtr, 3get, tfjtten, f)ter, triet, gebie'nt. 

Long o. — Soot, £%, oljne, 9D?oo8, rot, gelo'bt, SRatto'iu 

Short o. — £ott, 93otf, fort, 3)ogge, ©offe, ftotge, 2Korgen> 
berbo'rben, gefo'mtt, £)fft$te'r. 

Itong u, — ®u, tf)nn, §uljn, 9?u^e, 33ube, ©rug, gebu'ljtt. .. 

fl%o»^ u. — $£u%, 93ruft, bunfel, 3)u(jenb, gemu'rrt. 

Short u.— 93ocfe, Corner, £opfer, ftorfter, ©etuo'lfe ; fflmten - 
fennen, $5He - ^ette, forntte - forntte - femtte. 
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Long 8.— £)t, 65fe, l)5rett, gefrB'nt, grdfecr ; ©flatten - frijttett, 
tefen - Bfen, bate - S3ote - 33eete - bate, SKoljren - SDWljren - 
meljtett - 9R5fjtett. 

Short ii — 33ttdfen, tniiffen, miirbe, $iittc, biirgen ; giijle - gijte, 
mujHett - mitten - mifctett, «uffe - fuffen - $tffen- 

Long ft. — liber, mitbe, griht, ©efiiljt ; f^xulen - fotelen - fpilten. 

Si <mrf ei— 33at, 0<un, SSctl, feimett, (St'tetteiH; fet-fte, 
tiebttdj - teibttdj, retten - rieteru 

9fo. — Sawn, au$, SKaut, faufen, au'fgebauH. 

(gu and Sit.— ftreube, 33&ume, 33euie, SDWufe, @ute ; bautc - 
33eute, fjeute - l)aute. 

iftuaZ vowels. — (£omme'ttt, ^enfto'n (on not nasal), Ora'nge, 
93anfte'r (r silent), 33afft'n, ©amt'n, 93aUo'n, ©ar$o'rt, ^arfu'm. 

EXERCISE II. 

Pronunciation op Consonants. 

33, voiced.— Stbet, beben, @bbc, ©ebo't, SJcrba'nb. 

S3, voiceless. — Sib, ob, liebt, tiebttdj, lie'brei*dj, So'bre^be* 

£ = I. — SafuS, (£obe$, Souft'ne, Sarrie're, Soupe. 

(£ = j. — SirfuS, (£ef)to'n, ©cero, ©ga'rre, Stjti'nber, centra'l. 

(£lj as voiceless guttural spirant. — 5Mj, cmd), 33ud), bod), 
ladjeit, madden, fudjett, beba'djt, SRau'djWdj ; toadjen - toafdjen, 
rod) - rol) - SKodf, raufjen - tauten - raufdjett. 

(£lj as voiceless palatal spirant. — @d)t, id), 33iidfje, 33ttdjer, 
eudj, veidj, teudjtet, baudjtet, burdj, $etdj, manner, SKftbdjen, 
gried)ifd) ; btdj - bidf, godjer - tedter, $irdje - $irfd)e, fredj - 
frtfd), rftcljen - SKedEen. 

(SO) = I. — dljaoS, ©jara'fter, (£f)ot, Sclera, d)roma'tifd), 
£f)ronotogte'* 

SI) = fdj. — ©ja'moiS, (Sljantya'gner, Sljauffee', dfjarma'nt, 
©jjica'ne, djofie'ren. 

©)S = 5. — Stdjfe, DadfjS, £)d)fe ; toadjfen - toafdjen - toadjetu 

35, voiced. — ®u, bemt, ebel, obcr, SBtbber, gere'bet 
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D, voiceless.— gib, £ob, unb, 2tbenb, reblid), SDWbdjen, bere'b* 

httt. 

® as voiced guttural stop. — (Sang, ®rafs, Sfagge, gtttljen. 

® as voiceless guttural spirant. — Jag, 93ug, flog, flug, 9Ragb, 
ragt, toagt, getau'gt, genu'g, 93efu'gm$. 

® as voiceless palatal spirant. — $8mg, einig, rul)ig, £eig, 
fHegt, beugt, fftgt, ttigt, S3atg, 33erg, genii'gt 

® as voiced guttural spirant. — Sage, Sogen, Sfogen, flogen, 
trugen, tagen, Xugenb, 3ugenb, Sauge, £au'geni v djt$. 

® as voiced palatal spirant. — $8ntge, eirtige, ruljige, fttegen, 
beugen, ffigen, liigen, 338tge, 33erge, SKorgen, 33efdjft'ftigung. 

® as voiced fdj. — SSaga'ge, (Sta'ge, ^affa'ge, ®enie', ®elee', 
®enba'rm, Dra'nge* 

9?g. — ©ng, bang, long, ftngen, 5^9^ ©&nger. 

%— ^faljt, JHbnje, tyfet, Ijityfen, ^fro'tfenjietyr- 

On* — Duarl, OucHc, quer, erqut'dten. 

9i. — ©r, bcr, Ijer, rot, riigen, 93rot, gr5j$er, %aft, $erj, 3)iroe, 
Soften, fyftrter, toeri'rren. 

©, f, voiced. — ©aat, ©eete, ©oljn, Sefen, SSufcn, granfam, 
ffiofe, SRfttfet, 9?afe, Sritbfat, #5'rfaaH. 

©, jf, fc, voiceless.— 3% %% SRejl, tifoeln, al$, ba$, $afc, 
bejfer, gr&fcer, 8W$tcut, -KaSdjen ; retfen - retgen, toeifen - toeif^cn. 

©p, ft, initial. — ©tarf , ©tcinbe, ©pradje, tyiiten, 33au'fte?n, 
Sta'frfWdj, ©pru'djtyre^er, ©et'jlertyu**. 

@dj. — ©djette, ©djinqjf, 9Karf d), tof djen, raufdjen. 
2, XI). — Xau, Xob, trcn, SKat, tljun, £ljor, S^eotogie'* 
£ = g.— 9?atio'n, ^ortio'n, partia't, ^atie'nt, ©urtiuS, 
$ = f. — SSater, biet, fcor, 3Sogct, brat), retatt'to. 
35 = nj. — SSafc, Serb, biole'tt, ^Jufoer, relribte'ren. 
SB as labiomental voiced spirant — SBadjS, SBage, SBeljen, 
weife, SBurft £8tt>e, berttu'rft, getoa'nbt 

SB as bilabial voiceless spirant. — 3)toaH, gtoei, 3 tt)er 9' 3*°^ 
©d)ttmlft, fdjttmq, gefd)too'tten, fcerfdjttri'nben. 

3^ *•— 3"/ 3uder, ©djmera, erjft'Dten, fifeen, fdfjtoafeen; 
©pafc - ©pafc; reijen - rcifen - reifeen. 
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EXERCISE HI. 
Pronunciation of Connected Discourse. 

Note.—- This exercise is intended to cultivate fluency in reading. Practice . 
upon it until it can be read without hesitation. To assist the beginner the 
emphatic words (those that bear the sentence-accent) are here printed in 
spaced type, though that would not ordinarily be done. 

©uten 9R o r g e it ! Good morning ! 
2Bie befi'nben ©ie fid)? How do you dot 
35anfe, redjt gut. Very well, thank you. 
Unb fcrie gefjt e$ 3 1) n e n Ijeute ? And how are you to-day ? 
©o $temttd) ; nur fjabe id) eirt toenig $ o'p f to t% Pretty well ; 
only I have a little headache. 

3)a$ tljut mir teib ; e$ ijt bod) nidjt f djtimm? Tarn sorry 
for that ; it isn't bad, I hope t 

£) nein! e$ toirb and) fdjon beffer. Oh no; it is getting 
better, too, already. 

ytbtx too gefyett ©ie Jefct f)in? But where are you going 
now? 

3dj gelje nur fpagie'ren; lomxnen ©ie mit. I am only 
taking a walk ; come along. 

©efyr gem; aber fag en ©ie mir erjt, toie trie! Uljr e$ ift 
With pleasure ; but tell me first what time it is. 

£51), ©ie l)aben nod) £t\t genug ; e$ ift erft fjalb neun* Oh, 
you have still time enough ; it is only half-past eight. 

©djoneS 2Better Ijeute, nidjt toaljr? Fine weather to-day, 
isn't it t 

ty r ft dj t i g ; toir l)aben nur f e 1 1 c n fotdje ^e'rbjita^ge* 
Splendid; we but rarely have such autumn days. 

©eljen ©ie nur bortlji'n; ift bag nidjt eine jjerrtidje StuS* 
ftdjt ? Just look yonder ; isn't that a glorious view f 

2Bu'nberfdj8V id) glaube, idj Knnte fte fiu^nbenla'ng 
betra'djten. Wonderfully fine ; I believe I could look at it for 
hours. 

2Ba8 treiben ©ie benn eigenttid) in ber tefcten 3^? What 
are you doing, pray, these days f 
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3d) (erne jefet engtifdj. 3)a« ifi meiite $air>tbefd}tt'f* 
tigmtg. / am learning English now. That is my principal 
occupation. 

£)a l)aben ©ie gctui'^ gettu'g $u tf)im. (Sttgttfd) lefen tfl 
>ar.leid>t, aber bte «u'«f^ra^c tfl ftt'rdjterttd). Then 
you certainly have enough to do. To be sure it is easy to 
read English, but the pronunciation is fearful. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR 

VARIATIONS. 

65. Inflection. Of the nine parts of speech — they are 
the same in German as in English — the article, noun, 
adjective, pronoun and verb are subject to inflection ; 
that is, variation of form to denote different gram- 
matical relations. The uninflected parts of speech, of 
'particles/ are the adverb, preposition, conjunction 
and interjection. 

66. Declension. The inflection of the article, noun, 
adjective and pronoun is called 'declension.' Declen- 
sion shows how a word varies for gender, number and 
case. 

67. Conjugation. The inflection of the verb is called 
'conjugation'; it shows how a verb varies for voice, 
mode, tense, person and number. 

68. Gender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine and neuter, which may or may not correspond 
to the sex of the object designated. 

1. For example, 2Beib, woman, is neuter, ©tern, stone, is 
masculine, and 9?ofe, rose, is feminine. This gender which 
is out of relation to sex is sometimes called ' grammatical/ 
in distinction from ' natural/ gender. 

69. Number. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural* 
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70. Case. There are four cases: the nominative, 
which is the case of the subject; the genitive, cor- 
responding to the English possessive, or objective with 
of; the dative, corresponding to the English objective 
with to or for, and the accusative, which is the case of 
the direct object. 

1. This is only a rough general statement. Each of 
the cases has its peculiar uses, which are expressed in 
English in various ways. (See §§ 241-72.) 

71. Variations of the Verb. The verb has an active 
and a passive voice, and each voice has four modes, viz.: 
the indicative, the subjunctive, the conditional and the 
imperative. There are two infinitives and two partici- 
ples, a present and a perfect. The indicative and sub- 
junctive mode have each six tenses, viz.: the present, 
the preterite, the perfect, the pluperfect, the future and 
the future perfect. Each tense has two numbers, a 
singular and a plural, and each number has a first, 
second and third person. 

THE AETICLE. 

72. The Definite Article. The definite article ber is 
declined fully in the singular to agree with the caso 
and gender of its noun ; in the plural it varies for casa 
only, not for gender. The declension is as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. M. P. N. 

Nom., the, ber bte bag bte 

Gen., of the, beg ber beg ber 

Dai, to the, bem ber bent ben 

Ace, the, ben bie bog bte 

1. Certain case-forms of ber often combine with certain 
prepositions into one word. Thus we have am for an bent/ 
im for in bem, jnr for gn ber, anfg for anf bag, etc. 
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2. The use of ber corresponds in general to that of the, 
but with many exceptions. Sometimes it is used where 
English, does not use the, and again it is omitted where 
the is required. Often it takes the place of an English 
possessive. (See Part II, §§ 223-9.) 

73. The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article ein, 
a, an, is declined in the singular only, the forms being 
as follows : 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

Nom., a, cin cine cut 

Gen., of a, eine$ einer etnefl 

Dat., to a, cinem einer cinem 

Ace, a, eincn cine cin 

1. In the phrases cin paar, a few, and cin toenig, a little, 
ein is uninflected ; e. g., in cin paar 9JUnutcn, in a few 
minutes. 

2. The use of cin corresponds in the main to that of a, 
but it is sometimes omitted where a is required in 
English. 

EXERCISE IV. 
Reading Lesson: Sentences Showing the Use of the Article. 

[Learn the present indicative of Ijaben, to have, and of 
fein, to be, viz.: idj Ijabe, I have; bu Ijaft, thou hast; cr Ijat, he 
has; toir Ijaben, we have; U)r jjabt, ye have; fie Ijaben, they have; 
Sic Ijaben, you have; idj bin, lam; bn btft, thou art ; er ift, he 
is; nut ftob, we are; U)r fcib, ye are; ftc flnb, they are; ©ie 
jtnb, you are.] 

2)er 9Kann ijl cin ©ngftutber 1 . — 2)a3 33ndj ift intereffant. — 
5)ie gtber geljort 2 bem geljrer, — £aben ©ie ctnen 3 93teiftift ober 
cine 8 gebcrin 4 bcr £afd)e fi ? — ©efjen 6 ©ie ben SOtann ba im 
®artcn? — 2)er 9Jtamt ift toofjt Seljrer 7 ; er f)at immer 8 cin 33ndj 
in bcr #anb. — Die 3eit* ift tang, abcr ba$ Seben 9 ift furj. 
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VoCABULABY. 

Note.— English cognates are printed in black letter, and put in [ ] when 
they are not in common use or do not prpperly translate the German cog- 
nate. Italics mean that the word so printed is borrowed from the same 
source as the German equivalent ; m. means masculine noun ; /., feminine 
noun ; n., neuter noun. The other abbreviations will be readily understood. 



aber, conj., but> however. 

99tet'ftTft, m,, lead-penciL 

Sud), n., book. 

ba, adv., there. 

S'ngWnber, m., Englishman. 

^eber 10 ,/., pen, feather. 

® ctrten, m., garden, [yard] . 

geljflren, v. (dot.), belong to. 

$anb,/., hand. 

immer, adv., always. 

in, prep. (dot. and ace), in, 

into, 
tntereffa'nt, adj., interesting. 



furj, adj., short, [curt], 
tang, adj., long. 
gebert, n., life, [live]. 
Seljrer, m., teacher. 
Warm, m., man. 
ober, conj., or. 
fefjen, u, see. 
Sctfdje,/., pocket, 
unb, conj., and. 
tooljl, adv., probably, I 

sume, well. 
£tit 10 ,f., time, [tide]. 



pre- 



Notes. — * dngliiniJcr ; pronounce (S'ug4cf nbei: without slurringthe 
ci; not 3'ng=(anber, nor 3'ng=glanbev. — 2 geljdrt, belongs to; the verb 
is 3. pers. sing., and governs the dat. — 3 etltett, tint; the article has 
to be repeated because the nouns are of different gender. — * ttt ; in 
governs the dat. when it means in, the ace. when it means into. — 5 in 
Jlcr Xofdje, in toub pocket ; bee takes the place of an Eng. possessive, 
there being no doubt as to whose pocket is meant. So one says : id) 
fyabe e8 in ber %<x\&\t r I have it in my pocket. This use of ber is most 
common with nouns denoting a part of the body, or of the clothing, or 
a near relative. — 6 &tf)ttl &it, do you see; German gets along without 
an auxiliary corresponding to our do. — 7 geljf tX, a teacher ; a noun de- 
noting vocation and standing alone in the predicate is used without 
eiu. — 8 I) at immer ; note that the German says has always instead of 
always has. — ° fcie !&tlt, &tt$ fieben, not the time, the life, but simply 
time, life. 2)cc is commonly used with any noun having a general or 
abstract sense (the so-called 'generic article'). 2)te 3*it might, how- 
ever, mean the time if it referred to a particular time. — 10 §efccr, Qtit', 
observe the cognates feather, tide. Cognates have regular correspond- 
ences of sound ; e. g.', Ger. b corresponds regularly to Eng. th, as in 
§\l=:thou, and Ger. initial $ to Eng. t, as in i\vti = two. Let the 
learner discover other similar rules for himself. (See Appendix II.) 
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THE NOUN. 

74. Variations of the Noun. The declension of a noun 
shows how it varies its form for case and number. 
The endings of declension are applied to the * stem,' 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as 
identical with the nominative. The nominative never 
has a case-ending. 

1. The plural of some nouns is further characterized 
by umlaut of tha root-vowel, as in 93aum, tree, but 99aume, 
trees. A few such umlauted plurals exist in modern Eng- 
lish, as foot-feet, mouse-mice. In German they are far 
more numerous. 

2. Nouns are divided into declensions with reference 
to their form and gender. It is of : importance to 
remember the gender of every noun learned. 

7{kx$3ie Determination of Gender. The gender of a 
n'omi depends, first, upon its meaning. Names of 
males, of the seasons, months and days of the week 
are in general masculine. Names of females, flowers, 
trees and German rivers are mostly feminine, and 
names of metals and countries are mainly neuter. 
But these rules are not without exception. 

1. If a noun has more than one syllable its gender can 
often be told with certainty from its ending. The most 
helpful rules of this kind will be given as they are 
needed. 

2. In very many cases, however, particularly of mono- 
syllables, the gender of a noun cannot be told either 
frpm its meaning, or from its form, but must be learned 
from the dictionary. 

3. Compound nouns have the gender of their final 
element; e. g., ber Sfrudjtgctrten, the fruit-garden; bie 
®artenfrud)t, the garden-fruit. But there are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. 
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L Some words have two genders, sometimes with dif- 
ference of meaning ; e. g., ba$ or bcr ^ult, the desk ; ber 
Ztyx, the fool ; bag Iljor, the gate. 

DECLENSION. 

76. Systems of Declension. There are three declen- 
sions, the Strong, the Weak and the Mixed, the basis 
of classification being as follows : 

\lJ A noun is of the Strong Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)£, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural is not formed by means of the ending 

(c)n. 

V^)A noun is of the Weak Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)n, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural the ending (e)n. 

\3y)A noun is of the Mixed Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)$ and its nominative plural the 
ending (c)n. 

77. General Rules. The following general rules, ap- 
plicable to all declensions alike, will be helpful : 

1. Feminine nouns do not vary in the singular. 

2. The dative plural always ends in n. 

3. The nominative and accusative singular of a strong 
noun are always alike. 

4. The nominative, genitive and accusative plural of 
any noun are always alike. 

78. Classes of Strong Nouns. Nouns of the strong 
declension are subdivided, with reference to the 
formation of the nominative plural, into three classes, 
the First Class having no ending in the nominative 
plural, the Second Class the ending e, and the Third 
Class the ending er. 
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First Class, Strong Declension. 

,79) Membership. The first class embraces : (1) all 
masculine and neuter nouns ending in el, en, er, 
together with the two feminines 9D?utter and £od)ter; 
(2) diminutives in djen and'Iein, which are always 
neuter ; (3) neuter nouns having the prefix ge and the 
suffix e. 

1. Some additional members of the first class, of less 
importance to remember, are mentioned in Part II, § 274. 
Note that the class contains, in general, no monosyllables, 
no words accented on the last syllable, and only two 
feminines. 

•s 

\80. The Singular Cases. The genitive singular adds 
3 (never e3) to the nominative ; the other cases have 
no distinctive ending, but are like the nominative. 

. 81. The Plural Cases. Most nouns of the first class 

v. 

have the nominative plural like the nominative singu- 
lar, as ba$ $enfter, the window, bie genfter, the windows ; 
ber Sfirger, the citizen, bie 93urger, the citizens. A certain 
few, however, modify the root-vowel, as ber ^Better, the 
father, bie 93ater, the fathers ; ber SBogel, the bird, bie 
SBogel, the birds. 

[IS The nouns that have or may have umlaut as a plural- 
sign number nearly thirty. The list * embraces the most 
of the modifiable masculines, the two feminines StRutter 
and Jodjter, and one neuter, viz., $tofter, convent 

2. The dative plural adds n unless the stem already 
ends in n ; thus from SSogel the dative plural is SJogeln, 
but from aKftbdjen, 2Rabdjen. 



* For word-lists that are useful for reference, but do not need to be 
committed to memory, see Part II. 
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82. Examples. 






1. Without plural-sign : $ajten, box; 


©ebftube, building ; 


ftriiutein, young lady, Miss. 


• 






Singular. 




Nom. 


bcr $aften 


ba* (Sebftube 


ba* fyr&ulciu 


Gen. 


be* $aften* 


be* ©ebftube* 


be* ftrttutein* 


Dai 


bem $aften 


bem ©ebftube 


bem 5*&wfeui 


Ace. 


ben $ajten 


ba* ©ebftube 


ba* grttuleia 


V- 




Plural. 


• 


Nom. 


bie ^aflett' 


bte ©ebfinbe 


bie *fr lutein 


Gen. 


ber $ajten 


ber Oebftube 


ber grftutein 


Dat. 


ben $ajten 


ben (Sebftnben 


btn ftxthildn 


Ace. 


bie $aften 


bie ©ebftube 


bie 5*ftwlein 


2. With umlaut as plural-sign : SBater, father ; SDhttter, 


mother ; $tofter, convent. 






t 




Singular. 


1 


Nom. 


ber SSater 


bie 2Kutter 


ba* ^lofler 


v Gen. 


be* 33ater* 


ber 2Wutter 


be* Softer* 


Dai 


bem SSater 


ber 9Rutter 


bem $fojter 


Ace. 


ben SSater 


bie 2Kntter 
Plural. 


ba* Softer 


Nom. 


bie mux 


bie 2Ktttter 


bie $«jter 


Gen. 


ber Sfiter 


ber 9ftittter 


ber Stffier 


Dai 


ben SSdtem 


ben 9ftitttera 


ben $(5ften 


Ace. 


bie SS&ter 


bie amitter 


bie «I5ficr 



EXERCISE V. 
j^ Reading Lesson*: Strong Nouns, First Class. 

3dj fdjreibe 1 bie*maf a an* einem 3)8rfd)en 8 im £arjgebirge. 4 
3d) befud)e 5 tyier einen JDnfef, einen S3rnber 6 be* SSater*. 7 35ie 
Setooljner be* ®tfrfdjen* ftnb meiften* Slrbeiter. ®er Onfel ifl 

* From this point on the reading lessons will take, for the most part, 
the form of letters, or extracts from letters, which may be thought of as 
written by a German-American boy who goes to Germany for study and 
travel. 
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©djrtftftetter 8 unb toofynt nnr im ©ommer Ijter. 3)a$ geben bcr 
S)orfberoo|)ner ijt nidjt fe^r intereffant. 3dj gefye morgcn nadj 9 
©uttingen. 10 

EXERCISE Va. 

r- 

" 1. 3dj bin Srbeiter, 2. @r if! ©d)riftfteaer. 3. gr tooljttt 
in cincm 3)orfdjen. 4. ®cv ©ommeu im ©ebirge ifl feljv. into 
veffant. 5. 5)a$ Seben in einem Slofier ift nidjt fc^r intereffant. 
6. 2Bir ftnb Sruber. 7. 2)er ®ajten gefjflrt cinem Abetter. 
8. 3)te $aften gel)5ren ben Slrbettew. "9. ©eljen ©ie morgen 
nid)t tn$ ©cbirgc? 10. £at ba$ ftrantein etne SKnttec? 
11. §aben ©ie eincn Sruber? 12. 3d) fyabe einen SBruber, 
abcr er tooljnt nidjt ^ter* 

EXERCISE Vb. 

1. He is a workingman. 2. He is a brother of the author. 
3. The building there is a convent. 4. The buildings there 
are convents. 5. The young ladies live in a convent. 
6. The young lady is going into a convent. 11 7. The father 
of the young lady is an author. 8. I am visiting a brother 
of my 13 mother. 9. I am going into the mountains to- 
morrow- 13 10. The little villages here in the mountains 
are very interesting. 



VOCABULABT. 

Note.— The abbreviation 8. after a noun means * strong '; to., * weak '; mx. % 
* mixed. 1 Tbe figure gives the class. If a noun has umlaut as plural -sign 
the fact will always be indicated. Thus ©tuber, m. «. 1 (pi. ft), is to be read : 
Stubet, masculine noun, strong declension, first class, plural 93rubct, 



rbefter, m. s. 1, working- 
man. 

au$, prep, (dot.), from, out of. 

befu'djen, v., visit, [-seek, be- 
seech]. 

Seroo'ljner, m. s. i, inhabitant. 



Srnber, m. s. 1 (pi it), brother. 

bteSmat, adv., this time, 
[-mole], 

©o'rfbetoo^ner, m. 8. 1, vil- 
lager. 

S)5rfdjen, n. s. 1, little village, 
[thorp- J . 
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©ebt'rge, n. s. 1, mountains ; 

£a'r$geWrge, Harz Mts. 
geljen, v., go. 
ijter, adv., here. 
geben, n. s. 1, life, [live], 
meiftenS, adv., most-ly. 14 
9J?orgen, m. s. 1, morning ; as 

adv., morgen, to-morrow. 
naif, prep, (dot.), after, to, 

[nigh]. 



nidjt, adv., not, [naught]. 
nur, adv., only, just. 
Onfet, m. s. 1, uncle. 
fdjreiben, v., write, [shrive, 

scribe]. 
©djrt'ftfte^ffer, m. s. 1, writer, 

author, 
feljr, adv., very, [sore]. 
©omuter, m. 8. 1, summer, 
tooljnen, v., dwell, live. 



Notes. — > 3$ fd)?Ct1ie, I twite. The verb-form given in the vocab- 
ulary is always the infinitive, which generally ends in en. To get the 
stem of the present tense, drop the en ; then add e to the stem for the 
1. pers. sing., t for the 3. pers. sing., and en for the 1. or 3. pers. plu. 
Thus, id) fdjretbe, I write; er fdjreibt, he writes; urn* fdjreiben, we write; 
fit fcfyvetben, they write — * bie$ttial ; note the cognate of mat. The 
parent-word meant spot, mark, birth-mark, thing to remember, or 
rememberby; hence, in German, occasion, time. — 3 $orfd)ttt, diminu- 
tive of 2)orf, village, which is cognate with thorp, now preserved in 
proper names only. Observe that the suffixes d)eit and tein when 
appended to a noun cause umlaut of the root- vowel. The suffix d)en 
is cognate with kin in lambkin. — « (Defctrge, from $3erg, mountain. The 
prefix ge here denotes a number or mass taken together ; hence ' col- 
lection of mountains,' 'mountain-range.' — 5 34 btfttdje, I am visiting ; 
German has not the 'progressive' tense-forms of English, so that, 
e. g., id) gct)e must be translated by I go, or by I am going, according 
to the connection. — ° £Britber, in apposition with £)nfel, with which it 
must agree in case. — 7 fce$ $ater0, my father (Ex. IV, n. 5). — 8 §>d)rifts 
(teller, a writer (Ex. IV, n. 7). — 9 noO) translates Eng. to before names 
of places. — 10 ©dttittgttt, a well-known university town of north- 
central Germany. Proper names that are the same in English as in 
German will not be given in the vocabularies. The inflection of 
proper names is a subject by itself ; they are not included in the three 
declensions. — "into a convent; idiom requires in$, instead of in 
ein.— 12 mj) see Ex. IV, n. 5.— 13 to-morrow ; the adv. morgen 
oomea directly after the verb. — u most-ly ; this mode of printing 
means that the root met jl is cognate with most, while the ending end is 
not cognate with the ending ly. 
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EXERCISE VI. 

Colloquy.* 

I. 

SBer ijt ba$ graufein im ©arten bort ? 

2)a$ ift ftrctufeitt Sertlja, 1 bte Jotter be8 ©firtnerS* 

Unb ba$ 2Kftbd)en ba am fjcnflcr be8 £(lu$d)en8 — toer ift ftc ? 

©ie ift audj cine Softer be$ (SfirtnerS ; er fjat gttei Stfdjter. 

£ennen ©ie a bic 3Kntter bcr 2Kabd)en ? 

5Kur ein toenig ; aber idj fenne ben SSater fc^r gnt 

II. 

Who lives in the cottage yonder ? 
That is the gardener's cottage. 
And who are the young ladies at the window ? 
They are 8 the gardener's daughters. 4 
Do you know the girls ? 

Only a little ; but I know the father and mother 
very well/ 



EXERCISE Via. , 

1. 2Ber tooljnt in bem £&nSd)en? 2. 2Ber fwb ©ie? 
3. 2Ber ftnb fte? 4. 2Ber ift fte? 5. ®er ©ctrten gel)ort bem 
Softer. 6. Die ©arten gef)5ren ben 93etoofjnern be8 2)orfdjen$. 
7. $ennen ©ie ba$ 2Rfibdf)en? 8. #at ber Oftrtner eine 
Softer? 9. 2)ie $toet SKabdjen ftnb 25d)tev beg ®cirtnei-$. 
10. S35er geljt 7 ba im ©arten? 11. ©ie gefjt in ben ©arten. 
12. 2)a$ SJKabdjen l)at gtoei Srttber. 13. 2Bir fjaben ein ©om* 
merljanSdjen jflU&fltftofc 14. 2>er ©ftrtner ijt nidjt nnr ©ftrtner ; 
er ijt audj ein toenig 8 ©djrtftjiefler. 



* The * colloquies * are divided, in each case, into two parts. The first, or 
German-English part, will serve first as a reading; lesson in colloquial Ger- 
man. After it has been read and translated, it should bo committed to 
memory and repeated frequently until the German forms of expression come 
fluently from the tongue. The second part is to be put into German. 
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EXERCISE VI b. 

1. The girls are daughters of a workingman. 2. The 
girl is in the garden. 3. The little house has only two 
windows. 4. The life of a gardener is very interesting. 
5. Do you know the girl's brother ? 6. We have a cottage 
in the mountains. 7. The young ladies are daughters of a 
gardener. 8. The girl's father is an Englishman. 9. The 
father and mother of the girl are yonder in the garden 
10. I know the mother but not the father. 

VoCABULABT. 



an, prep. (dot. and ace.), 9 on, 

by, at 
and}, adv., also, too, [eke]. 
ba$, pron. (dem.), that, 
bort, adv., yonder, there. 
Softer, ft. s. 1, window, 
©artert, m. s. 1 (pi. &), garden, 
©ftrtner, m. s. 1, gardener, 
gut, adj., good ; as adv., welL 



§ftu$d)en, n. s. 1, little house, 

cottage, 
fennen, v., know, [ken]. 
9ftfibd)en, n. s. 1, girl, maid-en. 
©te, pron., you ; fie, she, they. 
£odjter,/. s. 1 (pi. o), daughter, 
toentg, adj., little ; em toenig, 

a little. 
tt)er, pron. (inter.), who. 
gtoet, num., two. 



Notes.— l ^ftaitletlt £Bertl}a, Frdvlein Bertha, rather than Jfws Bertha. 
Pronounce SBertfja without slurring the a (see also § 16, 1). — 2 ftenttetl 
§>te, do you know (lit., know you), ©ie is used for you in speaking to 
any one who is not a relative nor a very intimate friend. It takes its 
verb in the 3. pers. pi. Notice, therefore : ©te fennen, you know; fie 
fennett, they know ; fie fennt,sft« knows.— 3 They are, fie fuib, or, better, 
ba% finb, those are. 2)a$, though neut. sing., can be used without 
reference to the gender or number of the predicate noun. — « the 
gardener's daughters; either be$ ©artnerS Xod)ter, or Me £odjter bed 
©cirtucrS, or, making a compound, bie ©cirtuer8toct)ter, but not bie 
Partners Xocfjter. So above, the gardener's cottage = be« ©artnerS 
§au$d)en, or ba% §(iu«d)en beg ©artuevg, but never t*a$ ©cirtuers §au8* 
cfyen. — 3 the father and mother ; ber must be repeated (see Ex. IV, 
n. 3). - 6 very well, fefyr gut, rather than jefjr tooljt.— 7 ge&t ; l*ere = is 
walking.— 8 till toettig, a little bit of, on a small scale. — * ait ; when a 
prep, is given as governing both dat. and ace, that does not mean that 
either case can be used at pleasure. The dat. is used in answer to the 
question ' where ' ? and the ace. in answer to the question « whither ' ? 
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Second Class, Strong Declension. 

83. Membership. The second class embraces ; (!);&..,.; 
very large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly u- 
masculine, but with a few feminines and some neuters ; 
(2) nouns ending in tcj, tng, ling, ut3, fat,, and some other 
not very common suffixes. ,i 

1. The phrase 'monosyllabic nouns' must be und^r- l 
stood to include compounds in which the final element 
would belong to this class if uncompounded ; e. g. } 
3tt'fatt, accident, and SJo'rftabt, suburb, as well as gatt, case, 
and ©tabt, city. 

2. Nouns in tg and ting are masculine ; those in m$ and 
fat are mainly neuter, but a few are feminine. 

3. This class is, then, pre-eminently the class of mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending e3 or 3 ; the dative the ending e of no 
ending at all. 

1. The ending e$ is used regularly with monosyllables, 
but may always be reduced to simple $ unless the stem 
ends in an s-sound ($, |, j, t$, fdj); thus 93aum, tree, has 
usually 93aume$, but very often 93aum$, while ffiufy, river, 
always has §htffe$. The ending g belongs regularly to 
polysyllables that do not end in an s-sound ; thus $8tttg, 
king, 3ungttn$, youth, have SontgS, 3imgft*tg$. 

2. The use of c in the dative is largely optional, being 
dependent on habit or the sense of euphony. In 
general, monosyllables are apt to have it, polysyllables to 
be without it. See § 275 and 275, a, 

85. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending e, with umlaut of the root-vowel 
in some words, without it in others. The dative plural 
adds n to the nominative plural. 
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1. Of the monosyllabic nouns all the feminines and the 
most of the masculines have umlaut in the plural if the 
vowel admits it. Of the neuters only three or four have 
umlaut. For lists see § 275. 

a. Nouns having eta or oo in the stem drop one vowel 
when they undergo umlaut, as ©ctat, hall, pi. ©die ; 99oot, 
boat, pi. SSootc or 93ote. 

2. Nouns in nt$ double the 8 in inflection ; e. g., 93ihtb* 
mS, covenant, gen. 33ttnbniffe$, pL Siutbniffe. 



86. Examples. 

1. Without umlaut in the plural: Stag, day; 2Wonat, 
month ; 3al)r, year. 

Singular. 

Nom. bcr lag ber SKonat ba$ 3al)r 

Gen. beS £age$ beS SKonatS be8 3aljre$ 

Dat. bem Sage bem SRonat bem Qaljre 

Ace. ben Jag ben SDtonat ba$ 3al)r 

Plural. 

Nom. bie Sage bie SKonate bie 3aljre 

Gen. ber Sage ber SRonate ber Qaljre 

Dat. ben lagen ben SKonaten hm 3ajjren 

Ace. bie Sage bte SDtonate bte Qaljre 

a. So, also, ba$ 33ttnbni$, conenant, gen. sing. be$ Sihtb* 
niffe$, nom. pL bte Stinbniffe ; bte 2Bitbni$, wilderness, gen. 
sing, ber 2BUbni$ (§ 77, 1), nom. pL bte 2Bittmiffe ; ba$ or 
bte Srttbfal, affliction, gen. of ba$ Srtibfal, be$ SrttbfatS, gen. 
of bie Iriibfaf, ber £rttbfal, nom. pi. of either, bte £rttbfate. 

2. With umlaut in the plural: 93autn, tree; 9?adjt, night; 
Sljor, choir. 
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Singular. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 


ber S3aum 
be$ 93anine$ 
bem Scmme 
ben 93aum 


Die 9lad)t 
ber 9?ad)t 
ber 9?ad)t 
bie 5ftad)t 

Plural. 


ba$ (£ljor ■ 
be$ (SljoreS 
bem ©Ijore 
ba$ S^or 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


bie 93(iutne 
ber 99ftrone 
ben S3dumen 
bie 93ftume 


bie SWdjte 
ber m$tt 
ben mfytn 
bie 5ft&d)te 


bie (£l)8re 
ber (£l)8re 
ben (SljiJren 
bie ©jore 




EXERCISE VII. 





87. Rule of Order I: The Inverted Order. If a sen- 
tence begins with any other element than the subject, 
the subject must follow the verb ; e. g., bet ift er f there 
he is; ba3 Derftelje id) md)t, that I do not understand; 
fd)dn ift fie mcljt, beautiful she is not. 

1. This order, verb-subject, is called ' inverted/ the 
* normal ' order being subject- verb, as in er ift ha ; id) ber* 
fief)e ba$ nid)t. 

2. Inversion occurs in English, e. g., in said I, great is 
Mammon ; but while it is somewhat rare in English, it is 
exceedingly common in German. German tends to begin 
the sentence with that element which is most prominent 
in the speaker's thought ; and when this is done and the 
word so put first does not happen to be the subject, 
inversion must follow. In translating do not imitate the 
German inverted order at the expense of English idiom. 

3. The general connectives meaning and, but and for 
constitute an important exception to the above rule. 
They do not affect the order. 
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Reading Lesson: Strong Nouns, Second Class. 



3d) bin 1 nun gtoei £age 2 in ©5ttingen. 3d) Ijabe cin ^tomer 
mit einem £)fen, einem £if<Jje unb ein paar 8 ©tuljlen. 2)ur<f)$ 
genfter fteljt 4 man cinen ^JJarl mit aUcrtet Saumen. 3)ic ©tabt 
liegt an 6 cinem fttuffe. 9luf 5 bem fttuffe fiefjt man Ijeute ein 
p aar Saljne. 6 Sir ftnb am Slnfang be* £erbfte$, aber bic Suft ift 
nodj immer 7 warm. 

/ EXERCISE Vila. 

7- 

1. £aben ©ie cinen $aljn? 2. 3d} Ijabe gtoci $ft(jne auf bem 
frfaffe. 3. 2Ber ift ba$ in bem $al)ne bort ? 4. 3)er ©tabty av! 
liegt am ftluffe. 5. Sir Ijaben cinen £ifdj unb ein p aar ©iiiljle 
im ©arten. 6. 3)er Saften liegt auf bem £ifdje. 7. 3m $erbfle 
geljen tt)ir nadj ber ©tabt 8. 2lm Slnfang be$ ©ommerS geljen 
ttrir tn$ ©ebirge. 9. 3d) bin nun gtoei 3al)re unb einen 9J?onat 
in ©Bttingen. 10. 3m $arf ftefjt man aHertei 33ftume. 11. Sir 
(jaben nur nod^ ein p aar £age be$ §erbfte$. 12. J)ie Slrbeiter 
tooljnen meiftenS in ben ©tftbten . 

EXERCISE VII b. 

1. The days are long in the summer. 2. In the summer 
the nights are short. 3. I write this time from the city. 
4. I am living in a little house by the river. 5. In the 
garden are tables and chairs. 6. I am writing at a table 
in the garden. 7. Yonder one sees the river and all sorts 
of boats. 8. One sees also the beginning of the park. 
9. Father has a boat on the river. 10. In a few days 
I am going into the mountains. 

VOCABULABT. 



a^Hertet', adj., all sorts of. 

a'nfa^ng, m. s. 2 (pi. ft), be- 
ginning. 

auf, prep. (dot. and ace), on, 
up-on. 



\>VLti) t prep. (ace.), through. 
$lu%, m. s. 2 (pi. -uffej, river. 
£erbft, m. s. 2, autumn, 

[harvest], 
Ijeute, adv., to-day. 
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$(11)11, m. s. 2 (pi H), boat, 

row-boat, 
ttegett, v., lie, be situated. 
Suft,/. s. 2 (pi ix), air. 
man,pron. (indef.), one, [man]. 
mit, prep, (dot.), with, 
nod), adv., yet, still (of time), 
nun, adv., now, well. 
£)fen, m. s. 1 (pi '6), stove, 

[oven] . 



tyaax, n. 8. 2, pair ; ctn paar, 

a few. 
$arf, m. s. 2, park. 
©tabt,/. s. # (pt a;, city. 
©tul)t, m. s. 2 (pi it), chair, 

[stool]. 
£tf d), m. 8. 2, table, [dish] . 
toarm, <w//., warm. 
dimmer, n. s. 1, room, 

[timber]. 



Notes. — 1 3flj fcttt ; translate J have been. German uses the present 
tense, generally with an adverb referring to present time, to denote 
that which has been and still is. In such a case English uses the per- 
fect. — s Sag?, ace. of measure ; duration of time is expressed by the 
ace. — 3 etll JttOt ; §§ 4, 1, a and 73, l.— 4 fteljt, sees; from feljen, which 
changes its root-vowel in the 2. and 3. pers. sing. See §184. — 5 att, 
ttttf ; both these words mean on, cutf in the sense of over and upon, and 
an in that of close to. Thus a boat is o it f bem SUtffe, a city a n bem 
glttffe (on the spelling ^tofHSfaffo as compared with SuJH? u 6 e / s e © 
§ 2, 3). — • JtaljttC, row-boats ; not cognate with canoe, which is a Spanish- 
Indian word. — 7 nod) unmet; the two words together mean still, even 
now^ said of that which has been and still is. 
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* / V EXERCISE VIII. & l/l yHl*L K^C^iiL^ 




Colloquy. 
I. 



3)cr $atf tjl f d)8n am Slbenb, 1 nidjt toafjt 2 ? 

3a tool)! 8 ; fefcen toir unS 4 etnen Sfegenbltcf. 5 2)a ift etne 
93anf unier bem 93aume bort. 

©efyr gern 6 ; aber geljen ©te ntdjt nod) fyeute abenb 7 ut$ 
flongert * ? 

2Bol)t nity 9 ; bte $(&fee fmb 311 teuer. 21m ©djluffe 10 be* 
STOonatS bin id) winter arm. 

£>a$ ift alfo 11 ba$ £inberm$! SKun, $um ©Bid" Ijabe id) 
jtoei 33ittette. xs $ommen ©ie nur mit. 14 
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II. 

It is lovely in the park to-night, isn't it*? 

Yes indeed ; let 4 us sit down a moment. There are 
chairs yonder. 

Very well 18 ; but only a moment. 5 I am going to the 
concert yet this evening. 16 

Have you a seat already ? " 

Yes, I have two tickets. Pray come along. 

EXERCISE Villa, 

1. 3)ie Sfbenbfongerte im ^Jar! ftnb feljr gut. 2. 3d) fomme 
in cinem 9lugenblt<f. 3. £aben ©ie etn 93iffet gum $ongert? 
4. gin Slrbetter ijat ottcrlei £inberniffe im geben. 5* J)er 
$aflen Uegt untcr bcm £tfdje. 6. ®ic $lafce ftnb fefyr teuer, 
nidjt toafjr ? 7. 2lm ©djtuffe be$ £age$ fteljt man atterlei Wc* 
better auf ben ®dnfen im tyaxt 8. $ommen ©ie mit un$ in ben 
$arf; e$ tfl fe^r fdjon unter ben 93fiumen. 9. -3d) bin im 
3tmmer nur am £age, nidjt in ber SKadjt 



EXERCISE VIII b. 

1. In the daytime the air is very warm. 2. He lives 
two months of the year in a little house on the river. 
3. I see Fraulein Bertha yonder under the trees. 4. We 
are already at the beginning of the end. 5. Come 14 along 
to the concert ; luckily I have two seats. 6. Are the 
tickets very expensive ? 7. There is M still a place at the 
table. 8. Here you have a chair and yonder are two 
seats on 19 the bench. 9. I see difficulties right at ao the 
beginning. 

Vocabulary. 



Slbenb, m. s. 2, even-ing. 
ctlfo, adv., so, then, [also], 
arm, adj., poor. 
Slu'genbli^cf, m. s. 2, moment. 
93ant,/. s. 2 (pi a), bench. 



Sttte't, n. s. 2 (pi -Ht), ticket. 
e$, pron., it, there, 
gent, adv., willingly, gladly. 
©titcf, n. s. (no plural), luck, 
fortune. 
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$i'ttberm$, n. s. 2 Mndr-ance, 

difficulty. 
\a, adv., yes. 
fotntnen, v., come. 
^onge'rt, n. s. 2, concert 
$lafe, m. s. 2 (pi. tfj, place, 

seat, 
©djlufe, w. s. 2 (pi ©djlttffej, 

end, close, 
fdjon, adv., already, quite. 



fdj5n, adj., beautiful, lovely, 

[sheen] 
fefeen, v., set, seat. 
teuer, adj., dear, expensive. 
un$, pron. (dot. and ace), us. 
ttttter, prep. (dot. and ace), 

under, among, 
ttmljr, adj., true, 
jit, prep, (dot.), to, at, for; 

as adv., too. 



Notes. — > ant ttbenfc, in &e evening ; bo, also, om £age, in tAe day- 
time.—* tttftt !»a|r, ten'* # ? for ifl e« ntd)t nmljr, is it not true T A very 
common phrase, implying that an affirmative answer is expected. — 3 3* 
fooljl, yes indeed; ttjotyl is often added to break the abruptness of a 
simple ja.— 4 fefcett totr !M£, let us sit down ; literally, seat toe us. The 
verb is a subjunctive, 1. pers. pL, best translated by let. — ' ftttgfttblill, 
ace. of measure.— 6 @>eftt fiCttt, aW right, very well.— 7 (elite abcttfe, this 
evening, to-night,—* till ^ailjert, <o </ie concert ; note the preposition and 
the case (Ex. VI, n. 9).— 9 JBBoljl itutyt, probably not; the tool)! implying 
uncertainty. — m @^(uffe ; what is the quantity of the u?— " $d£ ifl 
ttlfo, so toaf is; remember that alfo never means also. — u |ttnt @lutf, 
luckily ; literally, for luck, ©ttitf is for ©e4flcf ; it is only Aild that is 
cognate with luck. — 13 SUOette ; t doubled to mark the preceding vowel 
as short (§ 14, 2, and 34, 1, a). Pronounce BU-ye't-e.— u ftontnUtt €>te 
mtr llltt, pray come along. The verb is imperative, 2. pers. pi. With 
this form of address @ie cannot be omitted as you is in English. 9tur 
with an imperative means just or pray. — 15 Very well, not fefyr tooljt, nor 
fcfjr gut (see note 6 above). — ,6 1 am going, etc. The order is : I go yet 
this evening to, etc. — 17 already ; the order : Have you already, etc. — 18 
There ig $ ba ifl if 'there* means 'in that place, ' otherwise e8 ifh — ,9 
oily auf ; see Ex. VII, n. 5.— *> right at, fdjon on. 

Third Class, Strong Declension. 

88. Membership. The third class embraces : (1) a 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly neuter, 
but with a few masculines ; (2) all nouns in turn ; (3) a 
few neuters of foreign origin with accent on the 
ultima; e. g., ©pita'l r hospital, pi. ©ptta'Ier. 

1. Note that this class contains no feminines. It is pre- 
eminently the class of monosyllabic neuters. See § 276, 1. 
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2. Nouns in turn (cognate with dom in kingdom) are, 
with two or three .exceptions, neuter. 

89. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
lias the ending e3 or 3, the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all, precisely as in the second class. 

90. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending er r to which the dative adds tt. 

- The vowel preceding er always has umlaut, if capable 
of it, nouns' in turn making the plural in turner. 

- 1. A number of nouns belong both to the third and to 
the second class, having two plurals, one in er, the other 
in e, usually with difference of meaning ; thus 33anb, n., 
means either bond or ribbon, but in the plural 33anbe means 
bonds, while 33ttnber means ribbons. See § 276. 

fll. Examples. ajicmn, man; £>au3, Jiouse; Stltertum, 
antiquity. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace 



ber 9Rann 
beg 2Ranneg 
bem 9Kanne 
ben SKamt 



Singular. 

bag $au$ 
beg £aufeg 
bem ipaufe 
ba$ £aug 

Plural. 



bag Slltertum 
beg 2UtertumS 
bem Slltertum 
bag Slltertum 



bie SKfinner bie §ttufer bie Sllterttimer 

ber 9Rttnner ber ^ttufer ber Hltertiimer 

ben -DWnnern ben $ttufern ben Slltertiunero 

bie SDWnner bie #ftufer bie Sllterttimer 



EXERCISE IX. 
Reading Lesson : Strong Nouns, Thtrd Class. 






. 35ie geute ijier im #aufe x ftnb fe^r freunblidj. S)er 2Bttt tfl 
Saufmann 2 unb ein 2Kann toon @eift unb ©emilt. 5Hfo ifi er 
natttrlidj ein greunb toon 33ttdjern 3 unb Stlbern. (£r l)at jtoei 
$tnber, einen ©oljn unb eine Softer. 3d) mar 4 geftern mtt ben 
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$inbern ouf bcm 2anbe 6 unb befudljte* bd$ ©d&lojs etneS Sbet 
mannS. SJout £urme be$ ©djtoffeS fteljt man tibef Sljftto; unb 
Sfitber 7 bis anS ©ebirge. 

EXERCISE IX a. ' 

4. ■ 

1 1. 3)ic Stiver auf bcm £ifcf)e geijtiren eineut f^remtbe be$ 

§aufe$. 2. J)a fommen groei SKdnner burdj ben 2Batb. 

3. ©ie ift bie SKutter toon gwci $inbern. 4. 2)a$ $au$ eineS 

SbehnanneS ift cin ©cJjlojs. 5. (gbelleute ftnb nidjt.immer 

Sinber beS ©ItidEeS unb tooljnen nidjt tmmer in ©d)l5ffern. 

6. SQSer tooljnt in ben $fiufern am tJIuffe? 7. Die 93eiDoi)ner 

bcr #aufer finb meijtenS Abetter, 8. J)cr Slnfang be$ SBucJjeS 

ijl fe^r intereffant ; ben ©djhtft fenne idj nodj nidjt. 9. 2)a$ 

Sitberbudf) geljort ben $inbern. 10. 2)ie Staler unb 2B&lber 

bed ®ebivglanbe$ ftnb feljr fdfjim im $erbjie« 



EXERCISE IXb. 

1. That is the picture of a friend. 2. Those are pic- 
tures of 8 friends. 3. She has two sons and two daughters. 
4 People of 8 intelligence are always friends of the coun- 
try. 5. I see a few houses in the valley. 6. He has the 
intelligence of a man, the feeling of a child. 7. He has 
two castles in the country. 8. Do you see the castle 
yonder with the two towers? 9. The books and pictures 
belong to flie man-of-the-house. 9 10. Are you a friend 
of 8 children? 

VoCABUIiABT. 

Note.— Since all nouns of the third class have umlaut in Ihe plural, 
if possible, the modification of the vowel does not need to be specially 
indicated for words of that class. 



33ttb, n. s. 3, picture. 
big, prep, (ace.), up to, until; 
bid an, clear to, as far as. 
Sudj, n. s. 3, book. 
Ebetmann, m. s. 8, noble-man. 



ftteunb, wl s. 2, friend. 
freunbltdfj, adj., friendly, kind, 
©etfi, m. s. 8, intelligence, 

spirit, ghost. 
©emiit, n. s. 8, feeling, souL 
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geftern, adv., yester-day. 
Saufmann, m. s. 8., merchant ; 

[chapman]. 
$inb, n. 8. 3, child, 
ganb, n.s.2-8 l \ land, country. 
?eute, #*• n J& people, 
nattirlidj, adv., naturally, of 

course. 
©djto§, n. s. 5 (pi *5fi*), castle. 



©ol)n, m. s. 2 (pi. S), son. 
XfjCilf n. s. 5, valley, dale. 
Sural, m. s. # (pi. ix), tower, 
tiber, prep. (dice, and dot.), 

over, about 
Don, prep, (dot.), from, of. 
SBatb, wi. 8. 8, forest, [wold]. 
2Btrt, wi. 8 - ^> landlord, man- 

of-the-house. 



Notes.— > 3m gaitff, in &e house; at home=:iVL §anfe. — * ftatlfs 
matttl ; this and some other compounds of 2Jtami have two plurals, one 
in »mauuer, the other in stente, the latter being without reference to 
sex ; thus $aufmanner, merchants, tradesmen; $anf(eute, tradespeople. — 
3 tlOtt 83tt<J)Crtt, of books; toon with a dat. may take the place of a 
gen., eiu greunb toou 33iid)ern being = eiit ^reunb ber ©itdjer. One could 
not say eiu greunb 5Biid)cr. — 4 mar, was ; preterite 1. and 3. pers. sing, 
of (eiu, to be. See § 171.— * attf feem fianbe, in the country, as opposed 
to in the city. 3m Sanbe means in the country taken as a whole, includ- 
ing the cities.— 6 fiefltdjte, visited ; pret. 1. and 3. pers. sing, of befndjen. 
See § 174. — 7 ubtt Xjjaler lint) SBalfcer ; fiber takes the ace. here because 
the phrase answers the question 'whither'? (see Ex. VI, n. 9). — 8 ©f, 
Don.— 8 man-of-the-house \ words thus joined by hyphens are to be 
translated in German as one word. — I0 ganfc ; the usual plural of Sanb 
is Scinbev ; ?anbc is poetic, or used in compounds, as bic SRieberlanbe, the 
Netherlands. 

EXERCISE X 

Colloquy. 

1 J* 

2Bie foftt ifl e0 tt>oljt x ? ©eljen wtr nid»t baft nadj £aufe " ? 

g$ ifl tooljt 8 giemlic^ fpftt; id) fe^c fd)on Sifter in ber 
©tabi bort *t*4<*4^ 

3a, e$ nrirb 4 fdjon bunfet, unb ber 233eg B burd) ben 2Balb ijl 
giemtidj tang. 

SUfp geljen hrir quer burdj bie ^elber. 

©eljr gem ; aber h>a8 ifl ba8 2>ing bort am 9tanbe be$ £olge3 f ? 

3i) toeift nid)t ; etn Oefpenft tuefleidjt. 

2>a bift bu tool^l im 3rrtum ; fttr bie ©eifter ifl e8 nod) ju frill) 
am 2lbenb. 
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IL 

Let us go T home ; it is getting late. 

Yes, there is a light in the little house yonder already. 8 

It is pretty dark in the woods; do you know 9 the 
way? 

Not very well 10 ; let us go across through the field. 

Very well ; but what is that thing yonder among u the 
leaves ? 

I do not know ; perhaps it is a spook. 

It is pretty early in the evening for spooks, isn't it? 



EXERCISE Xa. 

1. 3d> felje cin Stdjt burdj bie Statter ber ©drone, 2. S)ic 
S)inge auf bem £tfd)e geljoren ben $tnbern. 3. ©eljen ttrir 
burd)$ ftelb obcr burd( ben SBafb ? 4, 3dj fc^c Sifter in be^ 
Jenjiern be$ ©djlofieS. 5. 3dj lennc jtoei SQBcgc toon ^ier nad) 
ber ©tabt 6. 2)a$ ®ud) l)at atterlet Silber am Sftanbe ber 
©latter. 7. <g8 ftnb aHerlei 3rrtiimer in be^ 33ud)e. 8. S)er 
2Beg burdjS £ljat tft fe^r gut bis an ben 9tanb be$ ftfaffeS. 

9. 3dj l)abe ba$ 33udj unb bie Sttber toon einem ^eunbe, 

10. S)ie ©eijier be$ ®ebirge$ ftnb freunbftd). 



EXERCISE Xb. 

1. I am going home. 2. Father is not at x hqme. 
3. Mother is in the house. 4. I see you know 12 very little " 
of 1S books and pictures. 5. For the mother the children 
are the light of the house. 6. Do you know 9 the way 
through the fields? 7. The thing is among the books 
on the table. 8. What do you know 12 of 18 ghosts and 
spooks? 9. The spirit of the book is good, but it has a 
VJew errors. 10. How long is the way from here to w the 
edge of the woods? 
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VOCABULABY. 



batb, adv., soon, [bold]. 
SMatt, n. 8. 8, leaf, [blade]. 
2)ing, n. s. #, thing, 
buntel, adj., dark. 
ftetb, n. s. 8, field. 
ftiU), adu., a$., early. • 
ftiv, |?rep. (oca), for. 
©efoe'nft, n. s. 8, ghost, spook. 
§oI^ n. s. 5, wood, forest 
3rrtum, rn. 8. 8, error, 
gidjt, n. 8. 8, light, 
quer, adv., across. 



3tanb, m. 8. 5, edge, border. 
fpftt, adu., ad/., late, 
toiettei'djt, adv., perhaps. 
toa&, pron. (inter.), what. 

2Beg, m - s - #> way. 

toerben, u, become ; e$ hrirb, 
it is becoming. 

tote, adv., how, as, [why]. 

toiffett, v., know ; idj toeig, I 
know, [to wit] . 

jiemlidj, adv., pretty, toler- 
ably. 



Notes.— 1 tooljl, I wonder.— * ttad) $Mtfe, home.— 3 modi, probably, no 
doubt, I presume, I reckon, I guess.—* e* toirl), « is ^e/ttnflf ; 3. pers. sing, 
pres. of toerben, which is cognate with the verb worth in woe worth (he 
day ; i. e., woe come unto the day.— 6 SBeft ; pronounce with long c ; but 
there is an adverb to eg, away, which has short c— 6 $olge£ ; here = 
SBalb, woods. The more common sense is wood, as a material..— 7 Let 
us go, gct)cn toir (see Ex. VIII, n. 4). -* already, fd)on ; directly after 

tfl. » do you know, feunfl bu ; the use of bu in this exercise, instead 

of @ie, presupposes that the speakers are very intimate friends.— 10 Not 
very well, nid)t fefyr gut ; but in the next sentence very weU = feijr 
genu— 11 among, unter, with dat.— « you know, bit toeifjt.— » of, toon: 
— M to, bis ait, with ace 



The Weak Declension. 

92. Membership. The weak declension embraces: 
(1) a considerable number of monosyllabic nouns, 
mainly feminine, but with a few masculines; (2) 
nearly all the polysyllabic feminines in the language ; 
(3) masculines that end in e ; (4) many foreign mascu- 
lines that have the accent on the ultima. 

1. There are no neuter nouns of the weak declension. 
While it contains a good many masculines, it is chiefly 
made up of polysyllabic feminines, the only nouns of the 
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latter class that do not belong to it being 9J{ntter, Sodjter, 
and a few in m$, fat and fnnft. 

93. A Eule of Gender. The suffixes ei r f)eit, fett, in, 
fdjaft and urtg invariably form feminine nouns. 

1. This rule covers a very large number of words. The 
ending ljeit, cognate with hood in manhood, forms a multi- . \ 
tude of abstracts from adjectives, as %ntyt\X, freedom, from 
frci/ free ; feit has a similar function ; in forms feminines 
that correspond to masculines, as $onig, king, $tfmgin, 
queen ; f d)aft is cognate with ship in friendship == grreunb* 
fdjaft, and nng with ing in warning = SBamung. 

2. The foreign suffixes ie, i! and ion also form feminine 
nouns. 

94. Formation of the Cases. Masculines add (e)n to 
the nominative singular to form all the other cases, 
singular and plural. Feminines add (e)n throughout 
the plural 

1. The case-ending is n if the noun ends in e, el, er or 
at, otherwise it is en. But $err, gentleman, sir, generally 
has in the singular £errn, in the plural £erren. 

2. Feminines in in have the plural in tnnen. 

3. No weak noun takes umlaut as a plural-sign. 

95. Examples. SDienfdj, man, mankind; Sfrtabe, boy; 
grau, wife, Mrs. ; SHume, flower. 

Singular. 

N. ber SKenfdj ber $nabe bic ftxau bie State 

G. be$ 9Renf d^en be$ $naben ber grau ber Slume 

D. bent 9Renfdjen bem $naben ber grew ber State 

A. ben SDienfdjen ben $naben bie gfrau bie State 
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Plural. 



m 

N. bie 2Renfdjen bie $naben bic frrauen blc Sfamen 

G. ber 2Renf d)en bcr $naben ber ftrauen ber Stouten 

D. ben 9Renf tf>en ben $naben ben grauen ben SBlumen 

A. bie 2Kenfdjen bie $naben bie ftrauen bie Stamen 

1. So also ber ©tube'nt, the student ; gen. beS ©tubenten, 
dat. bem ©tubenten, ace. ben ©tubenten, pL, in all cases, 
©tubenten. 

EXERCISE XL 
Reading Lesson : Weak Nouns. 

96. Rule of Order II: Position of Adverbs. In the 
normal order an adverb must not come between the 
subject and the verb; thus / hardly know, id) toetfc 
faum; he never goes to church, er gef)t me in bic Sfadje. 

1. An adverb of time usually takes precedence of other 
adverbs ; thus I knew him very well at that time, id) fannte 
ttjn bamate fe^r gut ; he is usually at home evenings, er ift 
abenbS geh>5f)nlidj 3U §aufe. 

3d) bin 1 fdjon geljn SBodjen in ber ffeembe . 2 unb bie 3eit ber* 
geljt mir fe^r fdjnett unter ber Arbeit. 8 3d) fyabt tftglidj eine 
©pradjftunbe 4 unb jmei ©tunben tofldjentlidj in ber 2Rujtf. fjitr 
bie ©pradje Ijabe id) einen Seljrer, fiir bie SUhiftf eine 2el)rerin. 5 
Uber bie fyamiUe, 6 befonberS iiber ben §au8l)errn 7 unb bie $inber, 
fdjrieb 8 id) neuftdj ein paar 3eiten. ®t e & rau SBtain* ifl eine 
SBettbame 10 unb get)t S& in ©efettf djaft. 

EXERCISE XIa. 

1. 3d) Ijabe Arbeit auf 11 gtoei 2Bodf)en. 2. ©a« 8eben beS" 
2Kenfdf)en ift !urj. 3. ®er 12 2Kenf d) ifl itnmer baS £inb ber 
3eit 4. ®ie" 2Kenfd)en ftnb $inber ber ^eiten. 5. 2Ber ifl 
ber SSater be$ Snaben? 6. 3ft bie £)ame eine gran ober ein 
ftrftutetn? 7. $ennen ©ie bie SKutter ber £naben? 8. <£$ 
ifl bie 3eit ber 12 S3Iutnen. 9. £>ie ®atne ift eine greunbin ber 
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gamilie. 10. Die 2Kfibdf}en ftnb ftremtbintten ber 9Ruftf. 11. 
Die ^amilic ge^t nadj groet 2Bod)en in bic ^rembe. 12. $)a$ 
i(l Slrbcit fur cine Dame, nid)t fur einen §errn. 13. 3dj 
fdjreibe bieSmat nur ein paar ^eilen ; Mj *) a fa toenig ^ett. 



EXERCISE Xlb. 

1. Work 1S is good for man." 2. The lady is the mother 
of 14 ten children. 3. Two of 14 the ten children are boys. 
1 The man-of-the-house is a friend of society." 5. What 
do you know 15 of 14 the language of flowers " ? 6. The time 
is too short for a music-lesson. 7. Well, how goes it with 
the language-lessons ? 8. The boy's mother is a teacher. 16 

9. He is a student and knows 17 all sorts of languages. 

10. The weeks pass very quickly ; it is already the be- 
ginning of the autumn-time. 



VOCABULABY. 



Sfebett,/. w., work. 
befonberS, adv., especially. 
2)arae,/. w., lady, dame. 
Jami'tte,/. w., family. 
$rembe,/. w., foreign land. 
©efeBfdjaft,/. w., society. 
2eljrer, m. s. 1, teacher. 
m\x,pron. (dot.), to me, for me. 
SRuft'f,/. w., music. 
neultd), adv., lately, [newly]. 
o, inter/., O, oh. 
fdjnell, adj., swift; as adv., 
swiftly. 

Notes.— > 3$ lift (fd)0tt), I have been (see Ex. VII, n. 1).— * in toft 
Sfremfce, abroad.— 3 ttttter toft Arbeit, at work, occupied as I am with 
work. — < ^prafyftunlM, languageJesson / a compound of ©pradje (with 
c dropped) and @tunbe.— 6 £e'$mf It, woman teacher, geljrer being 



©pradje,/. w., language. 
©tunbe,/. w., hour, lesson, 
tagttdj, adj., adv., daily. 
fcerge'ljen, v., pass, [for(e)go]. 
totel, pron., adj., adv., much. 
2Bett,/. w., world. 
2Bodf)e,/. w., week. 
tt>od)entttd), adv., weekly. 
geljtt, num., ten. 
3eile,/. w., line. 
3eit,/. w., time, [tide]. 
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always a man teacher.— 6 %*m\\\t ; pronounce ga*miMi=e (§ 17, 2) ; fiber 
in the sense of concerning, about, always takes the ace. — 7 §att$I)erw, 
man-cf-lhe-house. — 8 f(f)rtcf> id), I wrote ; inverted because an adverHal 
phrase precedes. The verb is pret. 1. pers. sing, of jefjvetben, to write.-- 

9 Me Sfttttt SBirtfn, my landlady ; §err and grau often precede titles for 
courtesy's sake. When thus used they should not be translated. — 

10 SBclftautf, woman of the world, i. e., of fashion.— ■» attf ; here =/o? . 
It is thus used, with the ace, to denote extent of time, looking ahead. - 
12 Df$, Uet; see Ex. IV. n. 9. SDtenfd) = 'man' in distinction from 
animals; 3Raim = 'man' in distinction from women. — « Use the 
generic article (Ex. IV. n. 9).— "of, Don.— 15 do you know, ttnffeu @ie, 
or roeigt bit.— 16 teacher, Seljreruu— 17 knows, tenut. 



EXERCISE XII 
Colloquy. 



Stun, toa$ giebt e$ in bcr ^eitung ? 
SHdjt bid ; nnr etneJKenge x $teinigfeiten. 
(S3 ift " bodj pf^Tetnftft barin liber 8 ^otitif, itber bte SBaljlen ? 
©etyr wenig ; aber bte Stadjridjten beuten auf cincn ©ieg fur 
bie 2)entofraten. 
SDtetnen ©ie in bet Station tiberjjigujrt, obcr nur in ber ©tabt? 
3dj.jneine in ber Station ; aber bte ©adje ifl nodj nidjt getoig. 
SQSie grog ift bie SDteljrljeit ber 2)emofraten ^tcr in ber ©tabt ? 
©ie Ijaben eine 9Rel)rljeit toon ettoa gtoetfjnnbert ©timnten. 

n. 

I see you have a paper. How is 4 the election going ? 

The evening papers 6 have not much about politics. 

But they surely have 6 reports from the city, have they 
not? 

Oh yes ; luck 7 is on the side 8 of the Democrats. 

How large is the majority? 

According 9 to the papers they have a majority of about 
two hundred votes. 
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EXERCISE XII a. 

1. 2)ie 2Kel)rl)ett ber Slrbeiter fmb ©emofracen. 2. $)ie 
©tabt fjat ettoa geljn ^eitungen, ein Slbenbbtatt 10 unb eine 9Renge 
9Worgenblcttter. 3. S3 ift bie ,3 e ^ *> er ©tabttoafjfen, abcr tdj 
toeifc fe^r toenig toon ber ^otittf. 4. $)ie SSege ber ^ofttif jlnb 
metffcnS fefjr bunfet. 5. $ier fmb Slumen in SKenge 11 unb fitr 
eine $teinigfeit ju Ijaben. 12 6. $)er griebe ift nid)t immer ein 
©titcf w im Seben ber Sftationen. 7. S$ giebt eine SRenge ©efeH^ 
fdjaften unter ben ©tubenten. 8. SBie fc^nett bergefjen bie Sage 
unb SBodjen ! 9. ®ie SJadjridjt t>on einem ©iege ber Slrbeiter ifl 
getoij$ nid^t toafjr. 10. 3d) fdjreibe ein 33udf) iiber bie ©pradfje 
ber $inber. 



EXERCISE Xllb. 

1. There comes the boy with the evening paper. 2. 
Here are only a few lines about politics. 3. The inhabi- 
tants of the city are mostly Democrats. 4. I am a Demo- 
crat and the son of a Democrat. 5. Politics is not the 
affair of a boy. 6. That points to a victory for the 
workingmen, does it not ? 7. He wrote u a mass of books 
about all sorts of things. 8. Are you on the side of the 
majority in the matter of the city-park? 9. There are" 
all sorts of people in the world. 10. Is there 16 a language 
of flowers 1T ? 

Vocabulary. 



bari'n, adv., therein, in it. 

£emofra't, m. w., democrat '. 

beuten (auf, ace), v., point (to). 

bod), adv., yet, still, though. 

ettoa, adv. , about, approxi- 
mated. 

ettoaS, pron. (indef.), some- 
thing. 

geben, v., give ; e$ giebt (with 
ace), there is, there are. 



gennft, adj., certain ; as adv., 
certainly, to be sure. 

groft, adj., great. 

ljunbert, num., hundred. 

$teinigfeit,/. w., trifle, small 
matter, triviality. 

2Kef)rl)eit, /. w., majority, 
[more-hood, more-ness]. 

nteinen, u, mean. 
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SKettge, /• w., mass, multi- 
tude. 

9?ad)ridjt,/. w. 9 report, news, 
tidings. 

•Katio'tt,/. w., nation. 

^otitt'l,/. w., politics. 

©adje, /. w., affair, thing, 
[sake]. 



©cite,/, w., side, 
©teg, m. s. 2, victory, 
©timme,/. w., voice, vote, 
iiberljau'pt, ae?a, in general, 

at large, [over-head] . 
SBdjt,/. W-, choice, election, 
^eitung, /. w., newspaper, 

[tiding]. 



Notes. — > URettftC fflctntQffttcn, mass of trifles; notice the absence of 
a prep, tfieiutgfetteit is in apposition with SKeitge (see § 24G, 1, a).— 
2 (£8 ifl &0(l) tOOfjl ettOO0, Mere is surely something ,- bod) Wol)l, surely, 
bod) emphasizing the probability implied by tt)ol)t.— 3 titer $0littf, on 
(abovJt) politics. Observe that the English plnrals in -ics, e. g., politics, 
physics, mathematics, are not plural in German.— 4 is • . • going, gcf)t 
(see Ex. V, n. 5).— 5 evening paper, Slbeubjeitmig. — 6 They sorely 
have • • • have they not, man fyat bod) luotjl . . . nid)t roafyr?— 7 lack, 
ba8 ©lucf.— 8 on the side, auf bev ©cite.— 9 According to, uad), with 
dat. — 10 Wbenbblatt ; 33(att is a common word for journal, gazette. — 
11 itt 2Rengf, in abundance, in quantity.—™ ju Ijaben, to be had.— 13 ©littf, 
piece of good fortune, blessing.— u He wrote, ev fdjvieb.— ,5 There are, 
e« flicbt.— w Is there, giebt e8.— " language of flowers, ©pradje htx 
33Uimen, or 33tumeufprad)e. 



The Mixed Declension. 



\ 



97. Membership. The mixed declension comprises a 
number of masculine and neuter nouns (no feminines) 
that inflect the singular after the manner of the strong 
declension, but the plural after the manner of the 
weak. To it belong : 

1. A small group of words having no common char- 
acteristic of form and represented below by ber ©taat and 
bag Stuge. 

2. Nine or ten masculines in c which add n8 for the 
genitive singular and n for all other cases. 

a. The ending eri£ appears also in the genitive of 
£et*3, n., heart, the real stem being ^er^en ; the inflection 
runs : nom. and ace. Qui, gen. §er3en$, dat. ^erjen, pL 
£ergeru 
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3. Latin nouns in unaccented or, with plural in o'ren. 

4. A number of Latin and Greek neuters which make 
the plural in en, or iett if the Latin plural ended in ia. 

98. Examples, ©taat, state; 9tame, name; Doftor, 
doctor; Stuge, eye; Drama, drama; ©tubium, study. 



^ 



y ' 




Singular. 




Nom. 


ber ©taat 


ber Stame 


ber Doftor 


Gen. 


beg ©taateg 


beg Stameng 


beS Doftorg 


Dai 


bem ©taate 


bem St amen 


bem Doftor 


A.cc. 


ben ©taat 


ben Stamen 
Plural. 


ben Doftor 


Nom. 


bie ©taaten 


bie Stamen 


bie Doftoren 


Gen. 


ber ©taaten 


ber Stamen 


ber Doftoren 


Dat. 


ben ©taaten 


btn Stamen 


ben Doftoren 


Ace. 


bie ©taaten 


bie Stamen 
Singular. 


bie Doftoren 


Nom. 


bag Sluge 


bag Drama 


ba^ ©tubuun 


Gen. 


be8 Stugeg 


be3 Dramas 


be^ ©tubiumg 


Dat. 


bem Stuge 


bem Drama 


bem ©tuburat 


Ace. 


bag Sluge 


bag Drama 
Plural. 


bag ©tnbium 


Nom. 


bie Slugen 


bie Dramen 


bie ©tubien 


Gen. 


ber Slugen 


ber Dramen 


ber ©tubien 


Dai 


ben Slugen 


ben Dramen 


ben ©tubien 


Ace. 


bie Slugen 


bie Dramen 


bie ©tubien a 




EXERCISE XIII. 


4 



*K* 



Reading Lesson : Noctns of the Mixed Declension. 

Son Sag gn Sag * madje id) attertet 23ef anntf djaften unter ben 
Stadjbarn. ©efiern abenb luar id) $u Sifdje 2 bet einem §errn 
Stameng ©djmibt, einem better meiner 3 SBirtin. §err ©d^mtbt 
ift Doftor 4 ber ^ilofopfjte unb ^rofeffor an 5 ber Unberfttftt. 
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THE NOUN. 



3)ie ©efettfdjaft beftanb au$ tauter 2)oftoren, ^rofefforen unb 
©tubenten. 9Kan rebetc 6 triel toon ®ud)ern unb ©tubten, aber 
audj toon 3lngetegenl)eiten be$ ©taateS. 35a3 Sntereffe filr 
^Jolittf 7 ift jefct fe^r lebljaft 2Bir teben nod) xvx ftrteben, abet 
bieHetdjt ift bie $eit be$ griebenS beina^e ju Snbe. 

EXERCISE XHIa. 

1. 2)a$ ©ebfiube gef)5rt bem ©taate, ntd^t ber ©tabt. 2. 
Sine Station bejteljt au$ einem ©taate, ober au$ einer SKeuge 
©taaten. 3. $ennen ©ie bie -ftamen ber Seute am £ifd)e bort ? 
4 3d) fdjreibe ein paar 3 e ^ ett m Stamen be$ 3)oftorg. 5, ©ie 
fyat bie 2lugen unb bie ©timme ber 2Rutter. 6. 2)a$ Sntereffe 
furS $)rama unb fitr$ ©tubium be$ ®rama8 ift jefct feljr tebljaft 

7. £)er §err 2)oftor fyat eine 9Renge SSettern 9?amen$ ©d)tnibt. 

8. 2)ag ift bie Arbeit eineS 35etter$ 8 toon bem ^rofeffor. 

9. ®a$ ift genrifc ber 3lnfang be$ gnbeS. 10. Sin ben Snben 
beg 3^ mmer ^ P e ^ Tttan S3itber au$ 9 bem ftami&nteben. 



EXERCISE XHIb. 

1. What is the gentleman's name? 2. That is the son 
of a neighbor. 3. The neighbors are very friendly. 
4. The professor is writing a book on 10 the study of the 
drama. 5. Music n is the language of the heart. 6. That 
is in the interest of the city, not of the state. 7. The 
interests of the majority are always on the side of peace. 11 
8. The universities are here an affair of the states. 9. The 
eyes are the windows of the heart. 10. I am making a 
number 12 of acquaintances <Wfon§ % the students of the 
university. 

VOCABULABY. 



91'ngete^genfjeiH,/. w -> affair. 

bei, prep, (dot.), by, at, at the 
house of. 

beina'Ije, adv., almost, [by- 
nigh]. 



SBefa'nntfdjaft,/. w., acquaint- 
ance. 

befte'I)en (au$), v., consist (of); 
preL, beftanb. 

gnbe, n. rax. (gen. -§), end. 
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grtebe, m. mx. (gen. -n$), 
peace. 

Ontere'ffe, n. mx. (gen.^-%), in- 
terest. 

jefct, adv., now. 

tauter, adv., exclusively, none 
but 

teben, v., live. 

lebljaft, adj., live-ly. 



madden, v., make. 
mem, pron. (poss.), my. 
■Kadjbar, m. mx., neighbor. 
^^Uofop^ic',/. w., philosophy. 
^rofe'ffor, m. mx., professor. 
reben, u, talk ; pret., rebetc. 
Untberfita't,/. *&, university. 
Setter, m. m#., cousin. 



Notes. — * $on Sag Jit Sag ; in this phrase the e of the dat. is very of- 
ten omitted. — 2 311 2if A* , <rf table ; i. e., in this case, at supper.— 3 metner 
IBtrttn, of my landlady; ineilt is declined in the singular like eiu. — 
4 %ottOT; see Ex. IV, n. 7. — 5 on ; observe the preposition; one is a 
professor a n eincr UiuDcrfitat, bnt a student a n f ciucr Uuitterfttat. — 
8 man Xt'bttt &tfl, they talked muchythere was much talk. — 7 ftttr $0litif,iN 
politics.— 8 f&ttttX$ ; or one might say: 3Son einent better be« $rof effort. 
It is better to avoid two genitives (cineS ^Betters beS ^rofeffort). See 
§ 247, 3. — » ttU$, from, i. e., pertaining to. — I0 on, fiber, with ace. — « Use 
the generic article. — 12 number of, Sfteuge, without prep. 



EXERCISE XIV. 



Colloquy. 



I. 

3ft £err 3>oftor x ©d)mibt $u #cmfe ? 

3a tooljl ; aber cr liegt nodj im 33ette. 2Ba$ njiinfd^cn ©ie? 

3dj fortune toegen etneS SlugenleibenS. 2 

5lber mem SSflier ift fein Slrjt ; er fjat ntdjts mit 3tugenlranf- 
fjeiten gu tfjun. 8 

SBirflid) ? gr Ijat bodj ben Site! etneS ©ottor*. 

SRidjtig, aber er ift J)oftor ber ^Ijitofopljie. 

$at er btetteidjt einen Sruber ober einen SWatnenSfcetter 4 in ber 
©tabt? 

3a, freilid) ; e$ gtebt einen 2lrgt 9?amen$ ©djmibt. Sr ift ein 
Setter be$ SaterS. 
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II. 

Is this the residence of Professor 6 Schmidt? 

Yes, but he is not at home ; he is away on business 6 of 
state. 

You are perhaps the professor's son ? 

Yes ; do you wish something from father "' ? You are 
a student, I presume 8 . 

No, I come from the museum ; I am the son of the 
director. 

Perhaps then you have something for father. 

Correct ; the box here contains a quantity 9 of minerals 
and fossils. 

EXERCISE XlVa. 

1. 35ag toar geitrifc bic ©ttmme beg ^ergeng. 2. gr ift nrie 10 
etn $inb unb fennt bie £eqen ber $inber. 3. Bennett ©te ben 
£errn Dtreltor beg 9Kufeutng? 4. 2Mnen ©te bag ©tabt* 
tnufeum? @g giebt gtwei 9Kufeen unb gtoet 2)treftoren. 5. 2)a$ 
ftnb ©tubenten ber Untoerfttdt. 6. SBihtfdjen ©te ein ^burner 
nut etnem 11 33ette ober mit gtoet 93etten? 7. £ter lebt ber 
©tubent ntdjt unter ben 9tugen beg ^rofefforg. 8. ®er griebe 
ift ttntner etn ©turf fitr bie -ftattonen ber 2Be(t. 9. £tvti £xm* 
nter beg SKufeumg entljalten -JKtneralten unb ftoffttten. 10. 2)er 
^aftcn gef)5rt in u bie SBoijmmg beg 3)treftorg. 

EXERCISE XIV b. 

1. I wish a room with two windows and two beds. 2. We 
have two castles and two museums in the city. 3. Phy- 
sicians are always doctors, but doctors are not always phy- 
sicians. 4. The windows are too large, the beds too short 

5. That is the affair of a workingman, not of a student 

6. Yonder is the residence of the director. 7. I am going 
home on account of the illness of my mother. 8. What 
have I to do with minerals and fossils ? 9. It is a time of 
suffering among the worlringmen. 10. The children are 
cousins. 
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Vocabulary. 



Slrgt, m. s. 2 (pi &), physi- 
cian. 

Sett, n. mx., bed. 

bieS, pron. (dem.), this. 

3)tre'ftor, m. mx., director. 

entlja'lten, v., contain ; entljftft, 
contains, [-hold]. 

fort, adv., away. 

Soffi't, n. mx. (pi 4tn), fossil. 

freilid), adv., to be sure. 

®efd)d'ft, n. $. 2, business. 

fein, adj., no, not a, none. 

Sranffjett, /. w., sickness, 
disease. 

Seiben, n. s. 1, suffering, 
trouble, [loathe]. 



■JKtnerct'I, n. mx. (pi 4ettJ, 
mineral 

2Rufe'mn, n. mx. (pi sen), 
museum. 

nettt, adv., no, [none], 

nid)t$, pron., nothing. 

rtdjttg, adj., right, correct. 

tljutt, v., do. 

£itet, w. s. 1, title. 

toegcn, prep, (gen.), on ac- 
count of. 

toirltidj, adv., really. 

SBoljmmg, /. w., dwelling, 
residence. 

toimfdjen, v., wish.' 



Notes. — 1 §ttt $0lt0f ; translate simply doctor (Ex. XI, n. 9). — 
2 ttttgtlt(ctt>Ctt0, eye-trouble, trouble with (my) eyes. — 3 jtl tljtW, to do. 
A dependent infinitive usually comes at the end of the sentence ; see 
§ 187. — 4 9laniett$t)f ttet, namesake, in the sense of ' one having the same 
name.'— 5 of Professor, be« §errn ^rofeffov.— 6 on business of state, 
in ©efdjaften beg @taat« or in ©taatSgejcfjaften.— 7 from father, »ont 
$ater (Ex. IV, n. 5).— « are a student, I presume, finb tr»ol)l @tubeut. 
— 9 a qnantity of, eine Sftenge (without prep.).— 10 tmc, like.— 11 einem ; 
here = one. — 12 gffyort in, belongs in. The box is not in place; so 
the ace. tells whither it must be taken to be where it 'belongs.' See 
Fx. IV, n. 4, and Ex. VI, n. 9. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

99. Names of Persons. Names of persons have, in 
general, no inflection except in the genitive singular ; 
in all other cases the form remains the same, the 
article being used, if necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness; e. g., id) lefc (ben) ©djtflcr, / am reading Schiller; 
im Sanbe bcr Sftogart unb ber 2Bagner, in the land of the 
Mozarts and the Wagners. 
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1. The genitive singular has the ending $, unless the 
name ends in an s-sound, when an apostrophe is com- 
monly used ; e. g., ©djtfferS SBetfe, or bte SBcrfc ©djulerS, 
Schiller's works, the works of Schiller ; Ctytfc' ©ebtdjte, Opitz's 
poems ; 2Karte$ Sttern, Marie's parents. (£tytfcen$, 9Karten$ 
are no longer usual, though quite permissible.) 

a. But the ending $ is omitted if the name is preceded 
by an article or pronoun in the genitive (an intervening 
adjective or noun makes no difference); e. g., bie SEBerfe 
eineS ©djttter, be$ SttdjterS ©djttter, be$ jungen ©fitter, tnetneS 
geltebten ©fitter, the works of a Schiller, of the poet Schiller, 
of the youthful Schiller, of my beloved Schiller. 

100. Names of Places. Names of towns and countries 
are mostly neuter nouns, used without the article unless 
an adjective precedes. They have no inflection except 
an 3 in the genitive singular, and the use of this fol- 
lows the rule given above for names of parsons; 
e. g., bte Sftcment .9iom3, the walls of Borne; but bic 
SKctuern be£ cttten SRom, ber ©tabt 9tom, the walls of 
ancient Borne, of the city of Borne. 

1. If the name ends in an s-sound the genitive is best 
replaced by t>on with the dative, unless one prefers an 
adjective construction ; e. g., bte ©traftett t>ott $art$, or bte 
^Jartfer ©traften, the streets of Paris. 

2. But some names of countries, provinces, mountain 
districts, etc., and all names of rivers, are regularly used 
with the article. Such names, if masculine or neuter, 
often retain the $ of the genitive even after the article ; 
e. g., ber ©tpfel be$ 93rocfen$, the summit of the Brocken ; bte 
Ufer be$ $Rl)ein$, the banks of the Rhine. Feminine names of 
countries are, of course, without inflection ; e. g., bie 
23erge ber ©djtoetj, the mountains of Switzerland. . 
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EXERCISE XV. 
Reading Lesson : Proper Nouns. 



Y' 3d) toar neultd) tnt Sweater betetner 33orfteflung toon 1 ©djttterS 
* Mtydm £ett\ (Sin ©djaufoteler SttamenS 3RMer fotelte bte 
SRottc be$ Jell, ein ftrfiulein 93raun bte SKoflte bcr 93ertl>a* ®te 
SJorfleHung fear fe^r gut, befonberS bcr 3fyfelfdjuj$ £ett$ unb ber 
Job ©eftlerS* 9tur toar bte 8tebe$f cette 2 gtotfdjen Sertlja unb 
Siubeng ttma$ lalt, benn s 33erti)a$ ©ttmtne toar unangeneljm. 
3n 35eutfdjlaub, bent 8anbe ber 233agner unb ber 33eetljot>en, tear 
4 bte SKuftf uatiirltdj audj gut. 3dj lefe jefct ©djttterS SEBerfe ; er 
ifl grofc, aber er l)at ntd^t bte $raft etneS <51)afegj>eare. 4 3n etn 
paar £agen mad)e 5 tdj etne 9?etfe liber 6 SBetntar nadj Setygtg 7 unb 
3)re$beit. 2Betmar toar t)or Ijunbert 3aJjren 8 ber SBoljnort ber 
$)t<fyter ©oetlje unb ©djifler* (S3 liegt an ber 31m, einent 
ftebenflufje ber ©aale. .tjjuud<** 

/v * r - EXERCISE XV a. 

1. I am reading Schiller's dramas. 2. I have also the 
works of GoetMe. 3. Germany is a land of music. 4. The 
journey from/Gottingen^crWeimar is not very inter- 
esting. 5. This evening there is 10 a performance of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 6. An actress from Dresden plavs 
the part of Ophelia. 11 7. Weimar is interesting onr^eounf 
of the poetsGoetheand Schiller. 8. The park of Weimar 
belongs aftoi^ t^^riS^f Goethe. 9. There is 10 a 
Life of Schiller by 13 Thomas Carlyle. 10. Werther's Suf- 
ferings is the title of a book by 18 Goethe. 

Vocabulary. 



2tyfel, m. 8. 1 (pi '&), apple. 
benn, conj., adv., for, then. 
Deutfcfylanb, n., Germany. 
$td)ter, m. s. 1, poet 
fait adj., cold. 



ftraft,/. s. 2 (pi &), strength, 

force, [craft]. 
lefen, u, read* 
Stebe,/. w., love. 
SRebenffofc, m. s. 2 (pi. ^flUffe), 

tributary. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 



9?eife,/. w., journey, [rise]. 
SRotte,/. w., role, part 
©cene,/. w., scene. 
©djauftrieler, m. s. i, actor. 
©d)u6, m. s. 2 (pi ©dfttffej, 

shot. 
fytetett, u, play ; pret. ftrielte* 
Sljea'ter, n. s. 1, theater. 
£ob, m. s. 2 (no pi), death. 
una'ttgetteljin, adj., unpleasant. 



toot, prep, (dot. and ace.), be- 
fore, [fore]. 

SSo'rftcttuitg, /. w. t perform- 
ance. 

SBerf, n. s. 2, work. 

2Bol)ttott, w. s. 2, abode, 
dwelling-place. 

gtotfdjett, prep. (dot. and ace), 
be-tween. 



Notes.— 1 Hon; see Ex. XIII, a, n. 8.— 2 gtcfecSfcenc ; pronounce 
*}e'ue. A feminine noun in composition sometimes takes the ending $, 
thus constituting an exception to § 77, 1. — 3 fcttttt at the beginning of 
a sentence means for, elsewhere then. On the order see § 87, 3. — 
4 §>ljatf£t>eare ; pronounce as in English. — 5 nuufyt tt|, I shall make, 1 
am going to make; the pres. tense denoting here a present purpose. — 
6 lifter, oy way of. — 7 firing, Leipsic. But some prefer to use in 
English the German form Leipzig. Other names of cities which have 
an English name differing from the German are SHHett, Vienna; 
■Uiundjen, Munich; $i3tn, Cologne; ©enf, Geneva. In most cases the 
form of the name is the same in both languages. — 8 dor Qutlbtrt 
3<ll)ren, <* hundred years ago; lit., before a hundred years. — 9 to, nad) ; 
see Ex. V. n. 9. -"> there is, e« gtebt (or giebt e«, § 87).—" of Ophelia, 
bev OpljeUa.— 12 among, miter with ace.— 13 by, Don. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

INFLECTION. 

101. Inflected and Uninfected Adjectives. The adjec- 
tive is inflected only when it qualifies a following noun, 
expressed or understood, or is itself used substantively ; 
if used alone in the predicate, or after its noun, or ad- 
verbially, it is uninflected. Thus : cm t)fib)djc3 3)?abd)cn, 
a pretty girl; but ba3 SKabdjett ift Ijubfrf), the girl is 
pretty; nennt fid) l)itbfd), calls herself pretty ; tragt ftdj 
Ijiibfdj, carries herself prettily. So also, poetically, as 
in English, cin 90?abd)cn fyitbfd) unb jung, a maiden fair 
and young. 
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1. When inflected, the adjective agrees with its noun, 
unless it is itself used as a noun, in gender, number and 
case. 

2. Almost any adjective can be used in its uninflected 
form as an adverb. 

3. Participles when used as adjectives have the inflec- 
tion of adjectives. 

102. Strong and Weak Inflection. Adjectives are in- 
flected in two different ways, according as they are or 
are not preceded by an article or pronoun having a 
distinctive ending. The inflection used when such a 
word precedes is called * weak ' ; the inflection used 
when no such word precedes is called 'strong.' 

1. It will be seen, then, that the terms e strong ' and 
'weak' do not mean, as in the case of nouns, that some 
adjectives are declined in one way, and others in another, 
but that any adjective, in any particular case, takes the 
one or the other of two endings, according to what goes 
before. The use of the weak inflection is to avoid the 
unnecessary repetition of grammatical distinctions. Thus 
in bag neuc £aug, the new house, bag shows the gender ; 
hence the adjective does not need to show it and becomes 
weak But in ein neueg §aug, a new house, cin is not a 
distinctive form, since of itself it is either masculine or 
neuter ; hence the adjective is given the strong, or dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103. The Endings. The endings are as follows : 







STRONG. 






WEAK. 








Sing. 




> 

Plur. 




Sing. 




Plur. 




Mas. 


Fern. 


Neil. 


M.F.N. 


Mas. 


Fern. 


Neu. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


cr 


e 


eg 


e 


e 


e 


e 


en 


Gk 


eg 


er 


eg 


er 


en 


en 


en 


en 


D. 


em 


er 


em 


en 


en 


en 


en 


en 


A. 


en 


e 


eg 


e 


en 


c 


e 


en 
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1. Observe that in four cases, viz., the nominative and 
accusative singular feminine, the accusative singular mas- 
culine and the dative plural, there is no difference be- 
tween the strong and the weak inflection. 

2. Before the c of these endings a final e of the stem is 
dropped ; as in em toetfer 9Rann, from toeife, wise. Words 
in unaccented e(, en, er, generally drop the e of the stem ; 
e. g., cin ebteS §er3, from ebel, noble; cin offtteS ^enfter, from 
offen, open ; etn (jett(e)rer £ag, from Ijetter, bright 

104. Use of the Strong Endings. An adjective has 
strong inflection : 

1. If no article or pronominal modifier precedes ; e. g., 
gutcr SQBcin tft teuer, good wine is dear ; mtt fro&em Oergen, 
with happy heart 

a. But in the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, 
weak inflection (the ending en instead of e$) is permis- 
sible ; e. g., frozen 9Kute$ (or froljeS 9Kute8) fetn, to be in good 
spirits ; cin £runf fatten SBafferS, a drink of cold water. But 
one may also say ein £runf fatteS SBaffer. See § 246, 1, a. 

2. After any indeclinable pronoun or numeral, includ- 
ing also the interrogative toaS ; e. g., ettoaS SReueS, something 
new; aflertet guteS £)bft, all sorts of good fruit; gtoei frofye 
^er^en, two happy hearts ; toaS gtebt e$ 9?eue$ ? what is there 
(that is) nexo ? 

a. After these indeclinables an adjective not followed 
by a noun is itself treated as a substantive in apposition, 
and is therefore written with a capital ; e. g., md)t$ ©utfcg, 
nothing good. 

3. After an uninfected form of any of the following 
words : (1) the article etn and its negative fern ; (2) the 
possessives tnein, bein, fetn, unfer, euet, and tljr (also 31)r) ; 
(3) the pronominal adjectives all, tnand), fold), triet, toeldj, 
and toentg; e. g., etn fdjoner Sag, a fine day; metn lieber 
greunb, my dear friend; toeldj IjitbfdjeS 93tlb, what a pretty 
picture. 
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a. The uninflected forms of ein, lew, ntetn, beta, few, 
unfer, euer, tljr are three in number, viz., the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter, and the accusative sing- 
ular neuter. These three forms of these eight words 
never have an ending (if a noun follows) and an adjective 
following them is always strong ; thus one says mem guter 
greunb (never tneiner gute greunb) ; 3tyr neueS £<w$ (never 
3fyre$ neue §au$). All the other forms of the eight words 
have a distinctive ending and a following adjective is 
weak; hence tneineS guten ftteunbeS (never meineS guteS 
gfreunbeS). 

b. On the other hand, in the case of the pronominals all, 
mandj, fold), triel, toetd) and toentg, the omission of the ending 
is optional. If it is omitted the following adjective is 
strong, otherwise weak ; thus for many a good man one 
may say tnandj guter 9Rann.or tnanc^* g\ii£ 9Hatuu 

** 

4 After a personal pronoun in the nominative or 
accusative singular; e. g., bit artneS $inb, you poor child; 
©te gtiid ltdjer SKenfd), you happy man. 

105. Examples of Strong Inflection: ©ut, good, with 
Stopf, m., head; ©eele, f., soul, and £>erj, n., heart. 

1. The adjective not preceded by an article or pro- 



noun 



Singular. 

Nom. guter $opf gute ©eete gute$ £er$ 

Gen. guteS* $opfe$ guter ©eete guteS* ^eqenS 

Dat gutem $opfe guter ©eele gutem ^erjen 

Ace. guten $opf gute ©eete guteS £erg 

Plural. 

Nom. gute ffiopfe gute ©eeten gute ^Jergen 

Gen. guter $ityfe guter ©eeten guter ^er^en 

Dat. guten $8pfen guten ©eeten guten §er$en 

Ace. gute $8pfe gute ©eeten gute £ergen 



♦ See 6 104, 1, a. 
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2. The adjective preceded by an uninflected form of 
em, fettt, mein, bein, fein, unfer, euer, tljv. 

Singular. 

Nom. em guter $opf em guteS £er$ 

Ace. ein guteS §erj 

All the other forms are weak. For a complete paradigm 
of an adjective after fein see § 107, 2. 

3. The adjective preceded by an uninflected form of all, 
mandj, fofdj, Diet, toeldj or toenig. 

Singular. 

Nom. mandj guter $opf mandj gute ©eete mandj guteS £erj 

or or or 

mandjer gute Sopf mandje gute ©eete mandjeS gute §erg 

etc.* etc. etc. 



EXERCISE XVI. 
Reading: Lesson : Strong Adjectives. 

SDtetn Iteber ftreunb ! 1 3dj bin jefct auf furge ,3"* * in £etygig. 
3dj fjabt ein f feineS freunblidjeS 8 ,3immer mit guter 33ebienung gu 
bitttgem ^Jreife. ®er £augnrirt tfl ein intereffanter alter £err 
mit toeifcem 33art unb toeiften 4 £aaren. SJor Qaljren 6 toar er 
reidj, aber jefct Ijat er nur ein f teineS 9?ermogen. (Seine ftrau ift 
tot, unb bie ©titfce feineS SltterS ijl feme Jodjter, ein liebenS* 
tourbigeS SDtabdjen Don feltner ©djonljeit. SSater unb loiter 
neljtnen ein freunblidjeS Qntereffe an meinen ©tubien ; fte 
tjerbeffern mein fdjledjteS 2)eutfdj unb etg&f)len mir atterlei 3n= 
tereffanteS 6 Don ber ©tabt. 



* For the complete paradigm see § 107, 3. Inflected forms of all, man$, 
fold), »tel, weldj and toenig are on the whole more common than uninflected ; 
hence the weak inflection of a following: adjective may be regarded as the 
normal inflection. This is why, to avoid repetition, we give the paradigm 
under the head of the weak declension. 
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EXERCISE XVIa. 

1. @r ift em fc^r reiser 2Kann. 2. 3ft bag aber 7 ein fdfjone$ 
9ft<ibdf)en ! 3. 3d) fyabe ein neueS §au8. 4. 3d) gel)e in forger 
3eit nad) £>aufe. 5. SBir jinb alte greunbe. 6. ©inb ©ie ein 
greunb toon feltnen Sudjern? 7. $ennen ©ie einen gnten 3lr$t 
in ber ©tabt? 8. ®ie @ad)e f)at eine gute unb eine fdjtedjte 
©eite. 9. gxvti lange 3aljre tootyne id) nun in 2)eutfdjlanb. 
10. SlnneS $inb! bu f)aft alf o f eine 2Rutter ? 11. @ute ttfet 
fmb jefet fefyr teuer. 12. giir einen jungen $naben fdjreiben ©ie 
fe^r intereffante ffiriefe. 

EXERCISE XVIb. 

1. Poor man ! that comes of 8 bad company. 2. Dear 
old city ! Mother of great men and fair 9 women ! 8. It 
is a very good book. 4. He is a good man, but no great 
poet. 5. The house is small, but it has two good large 
rooms. 6. Bad newspapers are nothing rare. 7. He 
writes with great power. 8. He is an old friend of the 
family. 9. We are good friends. 10. This is Herr Miiller, 
my old teacher. 11. The book contains much (that is) 
good, but also all sorts of bad (things). 12. Great heart! 
Beautiful victory over 10 long suffering ! 



alt, adj., old. 
liter, w. 8. 1, old age. 
Sart, m. 8. 2 (pi. &), beard. 
&biemmg,/. w., service, 
bittig, adj., cheap, moderate. 
3)entfdj, w. (indecl), German, 
erjdljten, u, relate, tell, [-tell] . 
$aar, n. 8. 2, hair. 
flein, adj., smalL 
lieb, adj., dear, [lief]. 
lie'benStoiTrbig, adj., lovely, 
[loveworthy] , 



VOOABULABT. 

neljmen, v., take. 

'preiS, m. s. 2, price. 

reid), adj., rich. 

fdjtedjt, adj., bad. 

©djonfjeit,/. w., beauty. 

fein, poss., his. 

fclten, adj., rare, [seldom]. 

©titfce,/. w., prop, support. 

tot, adj., dead. 

t>erbef[ern, u, correct, [-better], 

SSermtfgen, n. s. 1, property. 

toeift, adj., white. 
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Notes. — 1 It is customary to use an exclamation point after the 
formal address in a letter. — » atlf fltrjC Sett, for a short time; note 
the omission of eilt (§ 73, 2). The meaning is not 'I have been in L. 
for a short time * (which would be expressed by cine furge £tit without 
a preposition), but 'I am expecting to stay for a short time.' — 3 frtttltfc 
Ud)C$, pleasant, cozy, as applied to a room. Observe that two adjec- 
tives occurring together have the same inflection ; ie., the first does 
. not affect the second. - 4 toet§f It Qaatflt ; * the hair ' of the head is 
either ba$ §aar or bie #aare. It is here used as a plural, whence the 
repetition of njeijj. But one might also write mtt tucijjem 33a vt unb 
£aar(e).— * gfar ^aftreit, years ago.— • atterlet Snttttfianto, aU sorts 

of interesting (things). — '3ft ^00 abet, out isn't that. — 8 of, toon. — 
9 fair, fdjon.— 10 oyer, iiber with ace. 

EXERCISE XVII. 
Colloquy. 
I. 

©uten 1 9JJorgen. ©d)8ne$ 2 SBctter l)eute, tcidjt roaljr ? 

6$ ift em jjr&djtiger Sag. S33a$ fagen ©ie gu einem ©papier* 
gang? 

@in guter ©ebanfe ; idj l)abe fonfl nidjtS 2Bid)ttge$ gu tljun. 

5Run, toaS giebf 3 8 -iNeueS? ©ie ftnb offenbar in fro^er ©tint* 
tnung. 

3a, ba« bin td), unb idj Ijabe guten ®runb ; mein alter gveunb 
2Rar fommt Ijeute nad) ber ©tabt. 

£)a$ ift freiftdj eine grofte ^reube fiir ©ie. 

9ttd)t toaljr ? <£r ift ein ^r&c^tiger $er(. 

II. 

Where are you living 4 now ? Have you a good room ? 

Not so good a one 5 as last year. 6 I am living 7 at No. 2 
Konigstrafse. 8 

I think I know 9 the house ; it is an old, low building, 
isn't it? 

Well, 10 it is not a 11 royal palace, to be sure, but the 
rooms are cheap. 

Do you have good fare ? That is an important point. 

No, the fare is bad too ; good coffee is not to be had. 12 

Poor fellow I That is a miserable life. 
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EXERCISE XVIIa. 

1. ©in gute$ 33nd) ift tmmer erne ttmljre grenbe. 2. S)orl 
lonunen grift unb fein fteiner Setter, — em Ij'ubfdjeS ^aar, ntdjt 
todjr? 3. 2Bir Ijaben fdjon gtt)ei £age fdjledjten 2Better$. 
4. Son tneinetn genfter ftefyt man ein a(te$ ©d)log wit J>rfid)ttgen 
£imnen. 5. (Sr toar getotjj grog at$ SKenfdj, aber fein grower 
©djriftftefler. 6. £)a toofjnt ein gettriffer £err SDMtter, ein reidjer 
fiaufntcmn. 7. ^toifdjen ber ©tabt unb bent ©ebirge liegen 
fdjone £fjfiler unb grofce bunfte 2Bdtber. 8. SKodj immer reben 
©ie t>on beutfdjer ^olttif ! Sommen xovc nun gu ettoaS 5Reuem! 
9. ©ef)r gem, mein guter ftreunb, aber toiffen ©ie benn ettoaS 
SReneS ? 10. $)a$ ift gu teuer ; fo etttmS " ift nidjt fitr arme Seute. 

EXERCISE XVII b. 

1. It is a beautiful evening. 2. Here is a new book; it 
contains all sorts of good ideas. 3. Wretched fellow! 
He is always in the society of low people. 4. What you 
say gives me " great pleasure. 5. That was a long walk 
for such a 15 little child. 6. That is no great piece-of-luck lfl 
for us. 7. I go in (a) 17 short time, perhaps to-morrow. 
8. We are having very cold weather. 9. They have two 
lovely daughters. 10. You write very good German. 
11. I go with happy heart. 12. At Frau Muller's 18 one 
has good society, but bad coffee. 

VOOABULABY. 



benfen, v., think. 
elenb, adj., wretched, 
ffreube,/. to., joy, pleasure, 
frof), adj., happy, 
©ebanle, m. mx. (gen. *n$), 

thought, idea, 
©rwib, m. 8. 2 (pi ft), ground. 
ftaffee, m. s. (no pi), coffee. 
#erl, m. s. 2, fellow, [churl], 
fflniglirf), adj., royal, kingly. 



$oft,/. w., fare, board, 
neu, adj., new. 
niebrig, adj., low. 
•Rumero, m. (indecl), at No. 
offenbar, adj., evident, [open-]. 
^Jala'fr, m. s. 2 (pi &), palace. 
prfidjtig, adj., splendid, 
^unft, m. s. 2, point 
fagen, v., say. 
fo, adv., so. 
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fonft, adv., else, otherwise, 
©pagie'i-gang, m. s. 2 (pi. a), 

walk, 
©timmung,/. w., mood, 
©trafce, /. to., street. 



toortg, ad/., last, former. 
2Bettev, n. s. 1, weather, 
ttndjttg, adj., important, 

weighty, 
too, adv., where. 



Notes. — l (Statflt 9Rorgf It ; the ace. is used in greetings such as 
fliitnt SJtorgeu, guten 9lbeub, guteu £ag, gute 9? ad)t, there being a verb 
of * wishing' or 'bidding' understood.— 2 S(f)6ne$ 2Bcttcr ; i. e., c8 ift 
fd)oued Setter— 3 tea* gtcBt'fi 9lfttf ? TFUkaf s too news ? giebt'S = giebt 
e$. — 4 Where are you living % 2Bo roofjneu £ te ? - 5 Not so good a one, 
fein fo guteS ; not a, not a one, = tein.— 6 last year, oorigeS 3al)r ; ace. 
of time.— 7 1 am living at No. 2 Konigstrafse, id) toofyue ^bntgflrage 
(or in beu ^bnigflrage) Wumero 2.— 8 Kdnigstra'se, lit., King Street ; 
but names of streets are best transferred, not translated. — 9 I think I 
know, id) benfe, tdj tenne.— 10 -We)l, nun, not tool)l.— » it is not a . . • to 
be sure, e8 ift freUid) fein; see note 5 above.— w not to be had, 
mdjt ju ljabeu ; lit., not to have, not for having. — 13 fo ettofrf, such a thing. 
— " me • i. e., to me, mir.— I5 such a, f o eiu ; see § 133, 1, a.— 16 piece- 
of-luck, ©lite!.— " (a) % the indef. art. is not needed in German. — w at 
Frau Mttller's, bei grau 3tf utter. 

106. Use of the Weak Endings. An adjective has 
weak inflection: 

1. After all forms of ber, Meg, jeb-, Jeglidj and Jen-; * e.g., 
bag gute §ti% t the good heart ; biefer arme $ert, this poor fellow ; 
jeneg nene §aug, thai new house; an jebem fdjonen £age, on 
every fine day. 

2. After an inflected form of (1) etn, fein, (2) mem, bein, 
fein, nnfer, euer, tljr or Sty, (3) att, mandj, folcr), toiel, toeld), toentg, 
and also (4) after anber-, eintg-, etttdj- and tnefjrer- ; e. g., an 
etnem fd)5nen Sage beg borigen ©onunerg, on a fine day (of the) 
last summer ; meine lieben o^unbe, m V dear friends; bte $off* 
nung trieter gnten SKanner, the hope of many good men. 

a. But in the nominative and accusative plural an ad- 
jective following affe, mandje, fotdje, Diete, toetd)e, toentge, 
anbere, eintge, etlidje or mel)rere, may take strong inflection ; 



* The hyphen after certain of these words means that the words never 
occur in the stem-form, but always have an inflectional ending. 
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e. g., triete guten (or gute) ftreunbe, many good friends ; aUe 
grogcrt (or gro^e) banner, all great men. See § 288, 3, a. 

3. After a personal pronoun, except in the nominative 
and accusative singular ; e. g., toelj mir armen 9Kanne, woe 
to me, poor man ; lebt tooljl, \\)x tteben greunbe, farewell, dear 

friends. 

4. Optionally in the genitive singular, masculine and 
neuter, when no article or pronominal modifier precedes. 
See § 104, 1, a. 

107. Examples of Weak Inflection. 

1. After ber, bteS, jeb-, jegUd) or Jen-. 

Singular. 

N. bcr gutc fiopf bte gutc ©eele ba$ gutc $erj 

G. be$ guteu $opfe$ bcr guteu ©cclc be$ gutcn £er$en$ 

D. bcm guteu $opfe bcr guteu ©eete bem guteu §ergen 

A bcu guteu $opf bte gute ©eete ba$ gutc £erj 

Plural. 

N. bte gutcn Sityfe, ©eeten, £erjen . 

G. ber guten $ityfe, ©eeten, §erjen 

D. ben guten $8pfen, ©eeten, §er$en 

A. bic guten Sopfe, ©eelen, ^crgen 

2. After etn, few, or a possessive. 

Singular. 

K [fetn guter $opf] feme gute <5eete [fetn guteS $et$] 

G. feineS guten $opfe$ leiner gutcn ©eete fetneS gutcn ^ergenS 

D. fetnetn guten Sopfe fetner guten ©cele fetnetn guten §ergen 

A letnen gutcn $opf feine gute ©eete [fein guteS £erg] 

Plural. 

N. Icinc gutcn fiityfe, ©eeten, $crjcn 

G. fetner guten $8pfe, ©eeten, £ergen 

D. fetnen guten ^5pfcn, ©eeten, £ergen 

A feme gutcn $ityfe, ©eeten, ^crgen 
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3. After all, tnattdj, fold), triet, toetdj, or toentg. The alter- 
native strong forms (§ 104, 3, b) are put in brackets. 

Singular. 

Mas. Fern. Neut. 

Nom. Tnandjer gute tnandfj(e) gute mancljeg gute 

[utandj gutcr] [mandj guteS] 

Gen. mandjeS gutcn manner guten tnandjeS gutcn 

[utandj guter] 

Dat. mandjetn guten manner gutcn mandjem guten 

[ntandj gutem] [mand) guter] [maud) gutem] 

Ace. mandj(en) guten mandj(e) gute mandjeS gute 

[mand) guteS 1 
Plural. 

Nom. mandje gute(n) 

[mand) gute] 
Gen. tnandjer guten 

[manclj guter] 
Dat. mandj(en) guten 
Ace. mandje gute(n) 

[mand) gute] 

108. The Adjective used Substantively. Adjectives are 
often used substantively, and when so used they have 
the capital initial of a noun, but the inflection of an 
adjective ; as ber 9llte, the old man ; bte Sllte, the old 
woman ; bte Stlten, the old people ; bct§ 2llte, the old, that 
which is old. 

1. As the examples indicate, the masculine and feminine 
singular and the plural of a substantive adjective desig- 
nate persons. The neuter singular generally denotes 
the quality abstractly, .and has to be translated in dif- 
ferent ways ; e. g., er liebt bag ©dj5ne, he loves the beautiful 
(bte ©djone would mean the beautiful woman, bte ©djonen, 
the fair sex); bag 33udj entljalt 3ltte$ unb SKeueS, the book con- 
tains old (matter) and new ; er Ijat ®roge$ getfyan, he has done 
great (things) ; er Ijat nttr etn £eib8 getljan, he has done me a 
grievous (turn}. 
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2. The use of the substantive adjective after indeclin- 
ables has already been explained (§ 104, 2, a). 

109. Irregular and Defective Inflection. The most 
important cases are as follows : 

1. The stem of the adjective fjod), high, changes to fjofy in 
all inflected forms ; e. g., ein Jjoljer 33aum, a high tree. 

2. Adjectives in er from names of towns are indeclin- 
able ; e. g., ber $8(ner 35 om, 'the Cologne cathedral. 

3. ®<mg, all, and fyaib, half, when not preceded by the 
article are uninfected before neuter names of places; 
e. g., gang ©ngtanb frcutc ftdj, all England rejoiced ; burd) fjalb 
©erlin, through half of Berlin. 

4. Some adjectives are used only in the predicate, and 
hence are never declined ; as bereit, ready ; feinb f hostile. 

5. The first of two adjectives forming a compound 
adjective is uninflected ; e. g., ber beutfd)*fran$oftfd)e $rieg, 
the Franco-German war ; bmtfelbrauneS §aar, dark-brown hair. 

110. The Predicate Adjective. A predicate adjective 
if it stands alone is uninflected ; e. g., meitt ©djidffal ift 
fdjmer, my fate is hard; bie Strtttoort ift ridjtig, the answer 
is right But if an article precedes, the predicate adjec- 
tive then becomes an attributive adjective, with noun 
understood, and is inflected ; e. g., mem ©djidfat ift ein 
fd)tt)ere3, my fate is a hard one; bie 9Inttoort ift bie 
ridjttge, the ansioer is the right one. 

1. Further varieties of predicate adjective are : 

a. The appositions! predicate, in apposition with either 
subject or object ; e. g., trofilog irrt cr umljer, he wanders 
about inconsolable ; idj fanb ifyn franf itn 33ette, I found him 
sick in bed. 

b. The factitive predicate, denoting the state to which 
an object is brought by the action of the verb ; e. g., idj 
f onntc midj tot ladjen, / could laugh myself dead ; cr malt baP 
SBilb fdjtoarg, he paints the picture black. 
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EXERCISE XVIIL 
Reading* Lesson : Weak Adjectives. 

?eip iHt ten I* 1 3anuar* 
9Keine tieben (Sttern ! QtvAt ift ber $nfang beg neuen 3aljreg 
unb id) bin itrnner nodj 2 in btefcr 3 intereffanten attcn ©tabt* 
Seipgig liegt in einer toeiten Sbene ; in ber gangen Umgebung fteljt 
man feine 93erge, leine Ijofjen §itgel. 2)ie ©tabt ift berufjmt 
toegen ifjrer 4 grofjen Uniberfitift unb iljreg reicijen §anbelg ; fie ift 
ber eigentlidje SWittetyunft beg 93ul)l)&nbelg fp ganjJDeutfdjlanb. 
S)ie Sei^iger Sweater finb befonberg gut ; beinalje jeben 6 Stbenb 
befudje idj bag atte ober bag neue Sweater unb getoinne fo tftgtidj 
an 6 $enntnig ber beutfdjen ©pradje unb an @infid)t in bag 
beutfdje Seben. 3dj toiinfdje @udj 7 ©liicf 8 gum neuen Sa^re; 
moge 9 eg @ud) in feinem ganjen SSerlaufe nur ®uteg bringen, 10 

EXERCISE XVIII a. 

1. 35er alte §err ifl feljr freunblid). 2. 35ie ganje f^atnilic ifl 
jefct t)on §aufe u auf einer langen Sfteife. 3. ©eljen ©ie bag neue 
$au$ mit ben grofcen 5enflern ? 4. £)iefeg f djledjte SBetter ifl 
fefjr unangeneljm. 5. ©eljen ©ie nur jene prttdjtigen attcn 
33ciume! 6. 2Ba8 benfen ©ie toon bem neuen Sefjrer? 7, 2Ber 
toofjnt in jenem toeifjen §aufe am (Snbe ber §o^en ©trafte 12 ? 

8. Stn jebem fcJjflnen Slbenb giebt eg ein guteg $onjert im ^arfe. 

9. 3)ie reidjen Seute ber ©tabt fommen nur fetten unter bie armen. 

10. S)er Sfteidje Ijat meijteng toenig ©efitfjl fiir bie greuben unb 
Seiben beg Slrmen. 11. 3eneg fyolje ©ebaube ijl bag neue 9Ku* 
feum. 12. gg giebt ein 33udj mit bem £itel : liber bag SBaljre, 
bag ©d)5ne unb ba§ ®ute. 13. ^nrifdjen ung tiegen jefct manner 
fjolje 35erg unb mandjeg tueite XfjaL 

EXERCISE XVIII b. 

1. That is the new teacher. 2. The little city is very 
lively. 3. The cold weather of the first two days was 
very unpleasant. 4. Where are the parents of the little 
fellow? 5. There is 13 a great difference between the 
good M and the bad. 14 6. On account of the bad weather 
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there is " no performance. 7. He is coming to-morrow 
with the whole family. 8. This is a picture of my little 
daughter. 9. The new drama is certainly the work of a 
great poet. 10. He has not a real friend in the whole 
wide world. 11. He is a famous teacher of the ancient 16 
languages. 12. The spirit of the ancients lives still in the 
works of their great poets. 13. The high tower belongs 
to the royal palace. 14. Many a bad poet is famous in 
his own little world. 

VOOABULAEY. 



93erg, m. s. 2, mountain, 

beriifjmt, adj., famous. 

bringen, v., bring. 

Sbene,/. w., plain, [even]. 

etgen, adj., own. 

ei'gentlid), adj., real, actual. 

Etnfidjt,/. w., insight. 

Sltern, pi. only, parents, [el- 
ders], 

etfl, adj., first, [erst]. 

tutii,pron. (dot., ace), you. 

getoinnen, v., gain, -win. 

$anbel, m. s. (no pi), trade, 
commerce, [handle J. 



§tiget, m. s. 1, hill, 
iljr, poss., her, their. 
3tonua'r, m. 8. 2, January, 
{t^-fpron., every, each. 
\tn-fpron., that [yon], 
&emttm£,/. s. 2, knowledge. 
manij,pron. adj., many (a), 
mittel, adj., middle, 
mogen, u, may. 
Utnge'bung,/. w., environs. 
Unterfdjteb, m. s t 2, difference. 
SJerfau'f, m. s. 2 (pi an), 

course, [-leap], 
toeit, adj., wide, broad, far. 



Notes. — * fee n 1., i. e., ben erflen Xaq ; in dating a letter the ace. is 
used, the name of the month following without a prep.— 2 tttttttet ttod), 
still (see Ex. VII, n. 7).— 3 fctefer ; btc8, }eb- and jen- are declined like an 
adjective ; see § 129.— 4 ijtft, its, lit., her, the noun ©tabt, to which it 
refers, being fem.-»jcbftt ttbettfe, ace. of time.— 6 ail HenntntS, in 
knowledge; note the prep. — ' dud) * s * ne dat. pi. of bu, the pronoun of 
familiar address ; written with a capital because it occurs in a letter (§ 
4, 2).— s (SHJtcf jum neitC!t 3aJjtC, happiness for the new year = a happy 
new year. — • Utijge t$, may it ; the verb is a subjunctive expressing a 
wish. — >° Itrtttgctt ; on its position see Ex. XIV, n. 3. — » feon §UUff, 
away from home.—™ fcte §0Je Strafe = High Street.— ™ there is 3 e« ifh 
"good, bad; dat. sing, neu., if it means goodness and badness; dat. 
plu., if it means good and bad people.— l * there is, gtebt e8. — ,6 ancient, 
alt. 
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EXERCISE XIX. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBic lange toaren * ©ie in bcr 3Hten SBelt ? 

Seinafje citt 3aljr ; eS toar cine J>rdd)tige Strife, befonberS bie 
lefcten SWonate. 

33itte, 2 er^ljlen ©ie mir babon ; int fiinftigen ©onttner gelje id) 
bietteidjt f elbfi 8 nad) @nroj>a. 

Stber ba$ ifl eine lange ©efdjidjte. 2Ba$ toihtfdjen ©ie eigent* 
ttdj 4 jn tDtffen ? 

9hm benn, toann berliefcen ©ie bie SSereinigten ©taaten? 

Sim 1. 3nli beg borigen 3aljre8. 

2)er 3nli ifl eine gnte SaljreSaeit 5 fiir bie lange ©eereife, nidjt 
toaljr ? 

3a, aber Ijentgutage 8 tnadjt bie 3afyre$$eit feinen grogen ttntet* 
fdjieb* 

II. 

So 7 you are back again 8 in the New World? 

Yes, I am now a good American once more. 9 

How do you find 10 yourself after 11 your long journey? 

Very well, 12 upon the whole w ; but I find M the old quiet 
life somewhat dulL 

That is nothing strange. 15 — Did you have u good weather 
on" the voyage? 

Very good except on 18 the last two days. 

EXERCISE XlXa. 

1. 3dj fenne bie ganje ©efdjidjte. 2. £)ie bentfdjen Unitoer* 
fitftten ftnb berttijtnt in ganj Snropa, ja in ber ganjen SBelt. 
3. Unter ben bentfdjen ©tnbenten fteljt man and) tnandje jungen 
Sltnerifaner. 4. 33itte, fdjreiben ©ie tnir toon 3^retn nenen 
ftrennbe. 2Bcr ifl benn biefer nene grennb ? 5. 3d) fenne jeben 
2Renfd)en im dimmer anfeer Jenem jungen SWanne ant ftenfter. 
6. 2BaS benlen ©ie Don ben bentfdjen ^eitnngen ? 3dj pnbe fte 
meijtenS langtoeittg. 7. £)ie 2Renfdjen reben immer t)on ber 
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guten atten &t\t, aber Ijeute ifi eigetttltd^ immcr bic gute 3 C ^- 

8. 3d) h>iinfd)e cin gnteS 2Berf liber bic Sftuftf ber 3Hten. 

9. Singer bem altcn Sweater giebt e$ in bcr ©tabt and) cin neneS. 

10. Dcr grtebe ifi itnmer im warren Sntereffe bcr 33ereinigten 
©taaten. 11. ©8 ifi bod) fonberbar ; Jcbc« Heine $inb anf ber 
Strage rebet l)ier in gutem £)entfd). 12. £)er ©ebanfe an 19 ein 
fimftigeS Seben ifi etn?a^ gang SftatiirtidjeS. 



EXERCISE XIX b. 

1. I find nothing true in the whole story. . 2. A year is 
a long time. 3. There is a great difference between the 
Old World and the New. 4. I wish a good history of the 
United States. 5. The old fellow has very strange ideas. 
6. The last two days of the long journey were somewhat 
tedious. 7. Let us take 20 a short walk 8. Here you see 
the good side of German life. 21 9. His last book has to do 
with German philosophy. 21 10. He is a poet of 22 great 
power and great knowledge of life. 21 11. The city lies in 
a broad valley between high mountains. 12. You find us 
in (a) happy mood on account of good news from mother. 21 

VOCABULABY. 



SraeVif a'ner, m. s. 1, American. 

auger, prep, (dot.), except, 
out-side of. 

beftnben (ftdj), v., find (one's 
self), « do.' 

bitten, v., ask; (id)) bitte, 
please, [bid]. 

babo'n, adv., of it, about it. 

Snro'jw, n. Europe. 

ftnben, v., find. 

®efd)id|te, /. w?., story, his- 
tory. 

$\)T,po88., your. 

3u'li, m. (no. pi.), July. 

funftig, adj., coming, next. 



fong(e), adv. (§ 373, 3), long. 
la'ngtoeiUig,ad/.,dull, tedious, 

[long-while-y] 
lefet, adj., last. 
rnljig, adj., quiet. 
@ee,/. w. (pi. ©een or ©eeenj, 

sea, ocean, 
felbfl, pron., sel£ myself, etc 
fonberbar, adj., strange. 
&erei'nigt,#pfe.,united, [-one]. 
bertaffen, u, leave, [-let] \pret., 

toerlieg. 
toann, adv. (inter.), when. 
ttrieber, adv., again, [with]. 
gurii'tf, ad -., back, [-ridge]. 
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Notes. — l toftrett, were.— * SHttc ; note that bitte, please, is a 1. pers. 
sing, with id) understood, meaning literally I pray. — 3 felbft is the so- 
called intensive pronoun. It goes here with id), giving the meaning I 
myself.— 4 etgetttlid), properly, exactly; ttmS tt)iin[d)eu @ie cigcntticb^'wsf 
what do you wish.— 5 3al)re0$Ctt, time of the year, i. e., season.— 6 (jeut* 
jutage, nowadays. - 7 So, atfo.— 8 back again, nueber guviicf. — 9 once 
more, nneber, right after jefct.— ,0 How do you find yourself, nrie 
beftnben @ie fid) (§ 4, 2) ; the usual phrase for how do you do?— 11 after 
your, nadj 3tyrer ; see § 106, 2.— » Very well, feljr n>of)t.— ,3 upon the 
whole, 3m ©an^en, preceding feljr tt)ol)I.— M I find, id) fhtbe, not id) 
beftubc— 15 strange; § 104, 2, a.— 16 Did you have, fatten ©ie.— " on, 
auf, with dat.— 18 except on, auger an, with dat.— wfcer ©ebanfc an, the 
thought of— *° let us take, madjen nnr.— ai Use the definite article.— 
22 of, from, Don. 

COMPARISON. 

111. Comparison by means of et and (e)ft Adjectives 
are compared ordinarily by means of the endings er 
and (e)ft r and these endings usually (but with some 
exceptions) cause umlaut of a preceding a, o or u. The 
comparative and superlative are inflected like the 
positive. 

1. Before the er of the comparative a final e of the stem 
is dropped ; as toeife, wise ; toetfer, vriser. 

2. The superlative regularly ends in ft, but in eft if the 
stem ends in an 8-sound or in b or t; but participial 
stems in enb take the ending ft 

3. The e of the unaccented endings et, en, er is usually 
dropped in the comparative, but retained in the superla- 
tive. 

4. The following examples will illustrate the abovd 
rules : 



tang, long, 


longer 


(ta'ngfr) ber ttngfre 


reidj, rich, 


reiser 


(reidjft) ber retdjfte 


fur^, short, 


fitrjer 


(ttrjefl) ber fur^efle 


mttb, mild, 


tnilber 


(mttbefl) ber ntttbefle 


retjenb, charming, 


rei^enber 


(reijenbfl) ber reijenbfle 


bunfet, dark, 


bnnfter 


(bnnletft) ber bunfelfte 
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a. The uninfected superlative fd)8nft, tfingft, etc., can 
only be used adverbially. Used adjectively the super- 
lative is regularly preceded by ber, and hence of the weak 
declension. 

112. The Superlative with am. For the English pred- 
icate superlative without an article German employs 
a phrase consisting of am • followed by the inflected 
superlative in the dative singular neuter ; e. g., ba§ 
tofire am beften (never ba§ mare fteft), (hat would be best ; 
bie ©ecjenb ift am fdjOnften im Sunt, the regwn is loveliest 
in June. 

1. The phrase with am sometimes takes the place of a 
predicate nominative with ber ; e. g., unter ben brei $naben 
ift Sari am ftfteften (instead of the more correct ber altefie), 
of the three boys Karl is the oldest. 

2. The superlative of an adverb is regularly formed by 
means of the phrase with am, or else a phrase with auf $ ; 
e - g-> fie fhtgt am beften, she sings best ; fie fang aufS bejie, she 
mng her best 

113. Comparison by Means of Adverbs. Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by means of the adverbs mefjr, 
more, and am meiften r most 

1. An absolute superlative, i. e., one which does not 
imply comparison with other objects, is formed by means 
of the adverbs lj8d)ft, most highly, or fiugerft, exceedingly ; 
e. g., bag ift ein Ijodjft intereffanteS 33udj, that is a most inter- 
esting book. 

2. Degrees below the positive are denoted by the 
adverbs toeniger or minber, less, and am toenigften, am 
minbeften, least 

114. Irregular and Defective Comparison. A few ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly and certain others 
lack one or more degrees. Thus : 
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1. ®ut, good, and Diet, much, have change of stem : gut, 
befier, beft ; Diet, meljr, meift. 

2. £od), /»«^, and nafj, near, are compared : Ijodj, fyfytx, 
^5df|ft ; nalj, naljer, nadjft 

3. ®ro§, <7rea$, has grflfct, rarely grd^eft, in the super- 
lative. 

4. Some adjectives, mostly from adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, lack the positive ; e. g., Ijinter, hinder, from the 
preposition Ijinter, behind; ober, upper, from the adverb 
often, above. 

5. @rjt, ./Srstf, and tefct, fastf, are isolated superlatives. 
They are, however, sometimes compared with cr as if they 
were positives, bcr erflere and ber tefctere being quite common 
in the sense of the former and the latter. 

6. As in English, some adjectives are, from their mean- 
ing, incapable of comparison ; e. g., gang, aU; tfiglid), daily. 




EXERCISE XX. 

Reading Lesson: Comparison of Adjectives. 

Siebfter ftreunb ! £)te fterien ftnb gu Snbe uttb id) bin fd^on 
tangere 1 £tit toieber gn |)aufe in ©ottingen. 3)ie 9teife toar mir 
im IjBdjfien ®rabe jjutrfifltidj . 3d) bin Diet ftctrfer unb fyeiterer 
afe Dor einent SWonat ; and) Ijabe idj Jefct einen befferen Scgrtff 
bom mtttteren £)eutfd)lanb. Son Setyjig ging * id) junadjft nadfj 
2)re$ben 8 unb blieb bort mefjrere Sage. 35re$ben tjl nid)t Diet 
griper ate Setygig, aber e$ Ijat eine fdjflnere gage. 68 Uegt nStn* 
lidf) in etnem pradjttgen Xfyak $u beiben ©etten ber Slbe, ber 
ftttere unb grflgere £eit auf bent linlen Ufer. Unter ben ©eljenS* 
iDilrbigleiten ber ©tabt ifl bie grofte Sitbergatterte avx beritymteften. 
2)iefe 4 tear fitr midj, n>ie fiir bie meiften ftremben, ber interejfan* 
tefte ^unft in 2)re8ben. SBettereS 5 iibcr metne 2Battberuttgeit 
fdjreibe idj Diettetdjt in meinem nftdjften 6 33riefe. 
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EXERCISE XXa. 

1. S3 ifl fait $eute, triel latter afe geftern. 2. 2Bir Ijaben jefct 
gett>i§ ba$ faltefte SBetter be$ -3al}te$. 3. £err SBirt, id) toihtfd)e 
cin beffereS &\mmtx, tnit Ijflljeren genflern unb ftfirferem 8id)te. 
4. SBir Ijaben feine gr5fceren ^winter ; bie$ ift ba$ grflgte im 
£aufe. 5. SBofjnen ©ie in bem fttteren ober in bcm neueren Sctte 
ber ©tabt ? 6, (£$ giebt Itirjcrc 2Bege Don l)ier nadj $aufe, aber 
btcS 7 ifl bcr befte. 7. 3" bicfcr 3aljre$3eit finb bie £age am 
tctagften unb am fdjflnftat. 8. (gr ift cin befferer %c$t, aber 
toenigcr berttljmt afe fcin jttngerer ©ruber. 9. 81(3 ftttefter ©ol)n 
ber ^amilie I)at er ein grflfcereS SJerm5gen afe feine itingeren 
Sriiber. 10. £)a$ Seben in £)eutf djlanb ift jefct teurer * afe in 
fruljeren Qtittn. 11. ©oetlje war ein grflgerer 2)id)ter afe 
©fitter, aber lein bcffcrer 2ftenfdj. 12. 3d) lenne feine fpftteren 
SBerfe am befien. 

EXERCISE XXb. 

1. He is two years older than I. 2. She is my dearest 
friend. 9 3. The days are becoming shorter. 4 I know 10 
a shorter way. 5. You are evidently in a more cheerful 
mood. 6. Where do you find stronger men or more 
beautiful women? 7. This is the beginning of better 
days. 8. Among Schiller's later plays 11 Wilhelm Tell is 
the best. 9. As poet Schiller is strongest in the drama. 
10. That is the highest tower in the world. 11. Fraulein 
Bertha is more pretty 12 than beautiful. 12. This is surely 
the coldest day of the year. 13. Death 13 is the beginning 
of a better life. V^\ 

VOCABULABT. 



afe, conj., than, when, as. 

Segriff, m. s. 2, idea, con- 
ception. 

beibe, pron. adj., both, two. 

Meiben, v., remain ;pret blieb, 
[-leave]. 

Srief, m. 8. 2, letter. 



Qrevien,/. (pi. only), vacation. 
frentb, adj., strange, foreign, 
©atterie',/. w., gallery. 
®rab, m. 8. 2, degree, grade. 
Ijeiter, adj., cheerful, 
gage,/, w., situation, [lay]. 
linf, adj., left 
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mefjrere, aaj., several 
midj, pron. (ace), me. 
ntimUd), adv., namely, that is 

to say. 
©e'ljenStoii'rbigfeft,/. w.,sight. 
ftorf, adj., strong, [stark]. 



2*il, m. s. 2, part, [deal]. 
Ufer, n. s. 1, bank, shore. 
2Banberung,/. w., wandering, 

travel 
junft'djjt, adv., first 
ju'trft^lid), adj., beneficial 



Notes. — i langete Sett, some time, a considerable length of time. The 
comparative sometimes denotes simply a moderate degree, and cannot 
then be translated literally; e. g., cine dttcrc 2)ame, an elderly lady. — 
2 flWflf teen* ; pret. 1. and 3. sing, of gcljeu. — 3 $re£fcftt ; pronounce with 
long c in the penult. — 4 $tefe, ftts; fern, of bie8 referring to 33ilbcr= 
gaUevie.— 5 8Betterc3, further (details).— 6 nadjftett ; pronounce with long 
a ; so also fjodjft with long o. — 7 fcte£ instead of bicfer (agreeing in gender 
with SSeg) which would also be correct. See § 130, 2. — 8 tcittet in- 
stead of tcuercv ; see § 111, 3.— » friend, greunbhi.— i0 know, feuneu.— 
11 plays, 2)ramen.- 12 more pretty, meljr fjitbfd), rather than {jiibfdjer ; 
see § 295. — 13 death ; use the del art. 



EXERCISE XXL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

©ie toaren tooljt ben grBgten Sett beg ©ommerg in Snglanb ? 

■3a, aber nur in ben fteineren ©tftbten ; erft im £erbfte ging id) 
nad) 2onbon. 

SQSaren ©ie tfingere 3eit in Sonbon, ober nur ein paar £age? 

3?m ganjen ettoa brei SBodjen; id) btieb ettoaS Wnger 1 iu 
Paris', am Idngften 1 aber in Serlin. 8 

SBaS benfen ©ie benn 4 {efct t)on ben brei grflfcten ©tftbten 
guropaS ? 

giir mid) toar ^ariS am intereffanteflen. 

®a$ ift ^ocr)ft fonberbar ; bie meiffen Steterifaner Ijaben 6 bodj 
Jonbon am liebften* 

2)a$ ifl mogtidj, aber meine ©tjnq>atljien ftnb mefjr franjflftfd) 

al$ englifdj. 

II. 

Why did you not go 8 to London at once ? That is the 
most interesting place in England, is it not? 
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Yes, to be sure, but not the pleasantest in the hot 
season. 

For my part 7 1 always like * the large cities best. 

That is not my taste. People 9 live too fast in the large 
cities. I love a more quiet life. 

No doubt one needs 10 a pretty long time 11 for 18 the 
sights of London. 

Yes, indeed ; it. is a most interesting " city. 

What do you think of the London weather " ? It is the 
worst 15 in the world, is it not ? 

Oh no ; the weather is no 16 worse in London than here 
at home. 

EXERCISE XXIa. 

1. ©tc fdjretbt l)8d)ft tntereffante 93riefe. 2. Unter ben neueren 
$)id)tern lefe" id) ©djifler am Uebften. 3. £)ie ©efettfdjaft toax 
(angtoeitig im IjBdjften ©rabe; e$ toaren nur attere geute ba. 
4. 3d) n>ei§ ittd)t$ 33effere8- gu tljun. 5. S)ic 35re8bener SUber* 
gaQerie ifi-bie beriiljmtefte in ganj £)eutfd)lanb. 6. -3tt ber lefcten 
3eit w fatten 19 nur ftugerft unangeneljmeS SBetter. 7. 35iefe$ 
Sud) tfi gu grofc ; tdj toitnfdje em HeinercS. 8. Der crflc £eU 
be* 2Berfe$ if* Don grofetem 3nteref[e. 9. ®ic bepen Sweater 
pnben ftdj 20 wteifienS nur in ben grflfeeren ©tcibten. 10. 3dj fmbe 
baS ©ebirge am fd^5nfrcn im £erbfte. 11. Die beriiljmtejten 
SdjrtftfieCer ftnb nid)t tmmer bic grogten. 12. J)er $err ^ro* 
feffor rebcte aufS freunblidjfte itber fein neuefteS SBerf. 

EXERCISE XXIb. 

1. He is a teacher of the modern 21 languages. 2. That 
is the most interesting part of the whole story. 3. The 
father is an elderly w gentleman with a white beard. 4. I 
am reading a most interesting story. 5. The hills and 
valleys are at their loveliest M in the autumn. 6. That is 
an exceedingly rare book. 7. No better man lives. 
8. (The) Faust is Goethe's greatest work. 9. A poet has 
to do with the higher interests of life. 10. One finds his 
best thoughts in his last work. 11. I have nothing better. 
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12. His strongest point is his rare knowledge of modern 21 
philosophy. 13. The last part of the work is the least 2I 
interesting. 

VOCABULABT. 



a'ngeneljm, adj., pleasant, 
braudjen, v., need, [brook]. 
brei, num., three. 
engttfd), adj., English. 
franjBpfdj, adj., French, 
©efdjjmadf, m. 8. 2, taste, 

[-smack]. 
Ijetg, adj., hot. 
lieben, v., love. 



tteb fjaben, v., like, [have 

lief], 
mflgtid), adj., possible. 
£)rt, m. 8. 2-3, place, 
rafd), adj., fast, [rash]. 
fofo'rt, adv., at once, 
©tympatfyte',/. w., sympathy. 
toaru'm, adv. (inter.), why. 



Notes. -Manger, am lattgfteit; comparative and superlative of the 
adverb lauge.— * $ari0 ; pronounce to rhyme with police. — 3 8erlin; 
pronounce to rhyme with tureen ; see also § 16, 1. — 4 fcetttt ; see Ex. 
XV, n. 3.— 5 tya&ett . • • Mil liebftett, Wee ; . . best; lit., have, i. e., hold 
dearest- 6 Why did yon not go to L« at once 1 ©arum giugen <8ie nidjt 
fofort nadj £. ?— 7 For my part, f fir mcin (not meinen) Xdi ; £cit in the 
sense of share, being neuter.— * I always like . • • best, Ijabe id) 
immer . . . am tiebften. — » People, bie Scute— 10 No doubt one needs, 
man braudrt tool)!.— n a pretty Ions time, Ifiugere 3ett, or cine aiemtidj 
lange 3*'\t*- li to*s fflr.— ,3 a most interesting, cine Ijodjji iutereffaute ; 
one could not say cine uttereffautefte. — u of the London weather, Don 
bem Sonboner ©etter.- ,5 the worst, ba« fd)ted)tefte.— w no, utdjt.— 
17 Iffe • • • am licbften, Wee best to read. As adv. am Uebfteu is the super- 
lative of genu— 18 in . . . Sett, of late.— 19 (attetl tOtr; translate here 
we have had. — » finttett fid), are found, lit., find themselves. — « modern ; 
= newer.— 2 * elderly ; = older. — » a t their loveliest, am fdjonfieu.— 
94 the least, am lueuigfieu or am miubefteu. 

THE NUMERALS. 

115. The Cardinals. The fundamental numbers and 
the mode of forming the others appear from the 
following table : 



1 etn 


4 bier 


7 ftebett 


10 geljn 


2 jroei 


5 fftttf 


8 a$t 


11 elf 


3 brei 


6 fedjS 


9 neim 


12 gmatf 
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13 breijeljn 21 einmtbjttjanjtg 90 nemyig 

14 trietjefyn 22 gtoeumbgftanjig 100 fynnbert 

15 fihtfjeijn 30 breigtg 120 ijunbert unb Jtoangig 

16 fed)($)jel)n 40 trieqtg 121 ^unbcrt cinunb^wanjig 

17 fteb(en)jeljn 50 ftinfgig 150 fymtbert unb fiwtfjig 

18 ad^efjn 60 fcd}(«)gtg 200 ^ttjei^unbcrt 

19 neungefjn 70 fteb(en)$ig 1,000 taufcnb 

20 jtoangig 80 ad)t$tg 

1,121 taufcnb ein^unbcrt cinunbjwan^ig 1,000,000 cine SWiHion 
1,000,000,000 einc 2RiUtarbe 1,000,000,000,000 cine SBiMon 

1. For a hundred, a thousand, German has simply ljunbert, 
taufenb, ctn being used only where English would have 
one hundred, one thousand. 

116. Inflection and Use of tin. When it agrees with 
a noun expressed, and is not preceded by bet, the 
numeral ctn is inflected like the article cm ; e. g., ttrir 
ftnb ctn 9SoIf , we are one people ; totr ftnb e i n e % 93tut3, 
we are of one blood. 

1. But if it is used without a noun it takes the ending cr 
in the nominative singular masculine, and e$ in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular neuter ; e. g., cincr Don un$ 
fjat unredjt, one of us is wrong ; einer ber $naben, one of the 
boys ; eineg ber -DWbdjen, one of the girls. 

2. Preceded by ber (bieg or jen-),em has the inflection of 
a weak adjective and forms a plural bie einen, with the 
sense of some; e. g., ber etne ober ber anbere Ijat mtredjt, the 
one or the other is wrong. 

3. ©in, one, is distinguished from ein, a, when necessary, 
by spaced type, or by a capital initial ; less often by an 
accent. 

117. The Numbers above tin. The numbers above 
ctn are usually uninflected. 
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1. But fflnti and brei sometimes form a nominative and 
accusative in e, a genitive in er and a dative in en* Some 
of the numbers above brei may also take the ending e, 
especially when no noun follows. 

118. The Ordinals. From one to twenty the ordinal 
stems are formed by suffixing t to the cardinal ; e. g., 
Inert, fourth; bretjefynt, thirteenth. From twenty on 
they are formed by suffixing ft to the tens; e. g., 
jtoaitjtgft, twentieth; fimfunbbrei&tgft, thirty-fifth. 

1. But first is erji, third is britt (not breit), and eighth is 
adjt (not adjtt). 

2. Such forms as gtoeit, gmangigfi, have only a theoretical 
existence. Like the superlatives fd)8nft, beft, etc., the 
ordinals are only used after ber or a pronominal modifier, 
and have then the inflection of an adjective ; e. g., fein 
britter Soljtt, his third son; am 21jten (= eimmbgttxmjigften) 
9tyril, on the 21st of April. 

3. The partitive ordinals are formed by suffixing tet, an 
abbreviation of SEeil, part, to the ordinal stem, the pre- 
ceding t being dropped ; e. g., em ®rittet, a third ; ein 
©edjStel, a sixth. The words are neuter substantives. 

a. Half is fyatb, as adjective, or bie £ftlfte, as noun ; e. g n 
ber Ijalbe 2Beg, half the way ; eitt IjalbeS 2)ufcenb, half a dozen ; 
bie £ftlfte be$ StyfetS, half of the apple. §alb is also used 
substantively, without inflection, in fractional numbers : 
e. g., brei unb einljatb Saljre, three and a half years. 

b. A peculiar formation is the so-called dimidiative, 
made by suffixing Ijatb to the ordinal stem with connecting 
vow.pl e, the number thus denoted being less by one-half 
than the ordinal ; e. g., britteljalb, two and a half i. e. (two 
complete and the) third (only) half. Instead of gtueiteljalb, 
anbertfjalb is used for one and a half 
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EXERCISE XXIL 
Reading Lesson : Numerals. 

(gut betrtfdjeS (Stjmnaftum 1 fyat einen $urfu$ t>on neutt Saljren. 
3n bcr unterften piaffe, ber fogenannten ©erta,* jhtb bic Settler 
m 3)urd)fdf)mtt neun bis geljtt 3aljre alt. 3)er Settler toollenbet 
ben $urfu$ atfo im neunjefynten ober gtoangigfiett 3al)re feineS 
2eben$, ©in ©driller im adjtett ober neunten Oaljre be$ $urfu$ 
tyeigt ein ^Jtimaner, 8 im fedjften unb jtebenten Oatjre, eitt ©efun* 
baner, tu f. to. 4 3n ben fjflfjeren $(affen f>at ber ©filter meifienS 
breigig ©tunben bic 2Bodje, atfo im jDurdjfdjnitt fttnf ©tunben 
t&gtidj. 3)ic ©djute beginnt um 7 Ufjr toormittagS im ©ommer, 
urn 8 Utjr im ©inter. 3)a$ ©djutjafjr beginnt im 5 r ^Iing adjt 
Sage nad) ©ftern unb gcrfdttt in trier £ermine. 3)a$ erfle SSiertet 
jaljr bauert bi$ gum 24, -Suni, ba$ gtoeite bis (Snbe September, 
ba$ britte bis 2Bci^nad^tett. 3)ie gerien betragen im ganjen jeljn 
bte jtofltf 2Bod)en, atfo ettoa 21 ^Jrojent 6 be$ SafjreS. 3faj$erbera 
giebt e$ mefjrere befonbere 6 3*iertage, jefct unter anberen ben % 
September, ben SaljreStag T ber grofcen ©djtadjt bei ©eban am 2. 
©ept. 1870. 

EXERCISE XXIIa. 

1. A week consists of seven days. 2. The year has 
twelve months, the month thirty days and the day twenty- 
four hours. 3. With us 8 the most important holidays are 
Christmas, New Tear's, 9 the 22d of February 10 and the 4th 
of July. 4. Schiller's Wallenstein is divided into three 
parts. 5. The first part contains eleven scenes and one 
thousand one hundred and five lines. 2. The second part 
contains two thousand six hundred and fifty-one lines. 
7. The entire work contains seven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-two lines. 8. The 23d of April, 11 1897, was 
the two hundred and eighty-first anniversary of the death 
of Shakespeare. 9. Eight and seven is fifteen. 10. Three 
times 18 nine is twenty-seven. 10. Five-sixths of thirty is 
twenty-five. 
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VoCABULABY. 



anber, pron. adj., other. 

aufterbem, adv., besides. 

begtnnen, v., begin. 

betragen, v., amount to. 

b cittern, v., last, continue. 

35urdjfd£}mtt, m. s. 2, average. 

tJetertag, m. s. 2, holiday. 

tJruljftng, m. s. 2, spring. 

©tytnnafium, n. mx., gymna- 
sium. 

Ijeifeen, v., be called, [tight]. 

piaffe,/, w., class. 

$urfug, m. (pi $urfug or 
$urfe), course. 

£)ftern, pi, Easter. 



©d£}tacl}t,/. w., battle, 
©djute,/. w., school 
©djiiter, m. s. 1, scholar,j>xipiL 
fogena'nnt, adj., so-called. 
Xermi'n, m. s. 2, term. 
Uljr,/. w., clock, [honr]. 
urn, prep, (ace), at, about. 
unter, adj., lower, [under]. 
tootte'nben, u, complete, finish. 
Wnni'ttagg, adv., forenoons. 
SBet'fjnadjten, pi, Christmas. 
SBtnter, m. s. 1, winter. 
3erfa'Hen(in,acc.),v.,be divided 
(into) ; 8. sing., gerfftttt. 



Notes. — 1 ©fymnaftltm ; the name given in Germany to a particular 
kind of preparatory school.— * Serta, sexta; i. e., 'sixth class* or 
'form,' from Latin sexta classis. After @erta come Ouinta and 
Ouarta, each one year ; then Xertta, ©cfunba and *Prima, each two 
years.— 3 $rima'ner, i. e., a prima-boy. There is no corresponding 
English word.— 4 u. f. to. = unb fo rocttcr, and so forth.—* $rogettt; 
the German says pro cent, instead of per cent. — 6 bffottbere, special. — 
7 3oftre5tog, year day, i. e., anniversary.— 8 With us, bci un8.— 9 New 
Tear's, fteuialju.— ,0 February, gebrua'r.— " April, Slpri'I.— » Three 
times, brcimal ; so einmat, once, groeimal, twice, etc. (see Ex. V, n. 2., 
and § 299, 1). 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SHe triet Ul)r * tfl e$ ? Ungcfa^r ^atb 9 a ? 
9Zetn, e$ tjl nur 20 2Winuten nad) 8. Slbcr ine^^atb fragen 
©te? 
Urn bret Sicrtcl s 10 gelje id) nad) bctn 93aljnljofe. 
Smarten ©te benn jetnanb ? 
3a, tdj ertoarte metne bciben ©djtoejlern nut bctn 4 nftdjjtat 

3 U 9*- 
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» 

©ie Ijaben alfo jtoei ©djtoeffern? 3d) hmfcte nur toon bet 
etnen, bcr Iteinen Sertlja. 

■3a, idj Ijabe nod) cute. 5 ©ie ljetj$t SRarie, unb ift etwa anbert* 
(jatb 3a^re jiinger ate id). 

Unb hrie att ftnb ©ie benn ? 

3d) bin betnalje Jtoangtg. SKein ©eburtstag iji Ijeute liber 
ad)t 8 £age, am 29. gebruar. 

©ie fjaben alfo nur atte t>tcr 3a^re ' ©ebnrtstag. 3)a$ ifl bod) 

fonberbar. 

IL 

How late is it, I wonder ? About a quarter to 10 ? 

No, it is only half past 9. But why do you ask ? 

At 8 10 I am going to the station. My sister Marie is 
coming home to-day. 

Is it possible? Why to-day is only the 20th. 9 There 
are four 1D days yet before Christmas. 

Yes, but my birthday is on n the 22nd. 

Oh that's it" — a family festival 13 How old are you, 
pray? 

I am in my 14 twenty-first year. 

Is your sister older or younger than you ? 

Marie is about two years and a half " younger than L 

VOCABULABY. 



aij, inter}., oh, ah. 
all, pron. adj., all, every. 
93aljnl)of, m. 8. 2 (pi. '6), sta- 
tion, depot, 
ertoarten, v., expect 
geft, n. 8. 2, festival, feast. 
fragen, v., ask. 
©eburt,/. w. 9 birth, 
jemanb, pron., some one. 



jung, adj. (comp. ii), young.. 
■SRtnu'te, /. w., minute. 
©djtoefter, /. w., sister. 
n'ngefcifjr, adv., about. 
toe$l)atb, pron., why. 
hmfcte, v., knew; pret. of 

toiffen. 
3ug, m. 8. 2 (pi. $l), train, 

[tng]. 



Notes. — ' SBtC ttiel ttljt, what o'clock; i. e., how much (time according 
to the) clock. — * (all) 9, half past 8; so also Ijalb eiti8, half past 12, etc. 
— * Hut tat ©tertel 10, at a quarter to 10. The preposition auf = to 
(i. e., on the way toward, beginning at 9) is understood before 10. (Sin 
$iertel (auf) 10 = a quarter past 9. — 4 mit, by. In German one is said 
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to travel mi t ber (Sifenbafyn, by rail, — * nod) cine, another; another in 
the sense of an additional one is always nod) ein. — * tyetttc filet 
a<J)t Sage, the German way of saying a week from to-day. — 7 aflc 
titer 3aljrc, even/ /our years. — « At, urn.— 9 Why to-day is only, 
tyeute ifl boc^ erfi ; bod) = why.— 10 There are . . . • before, e$ ftnb nod) 
. . . ♦ bi« — " on, on.— w Oh that's it, ad) fo !— » family festiTal, 
gami'tienfeft— u in my, int. — 16 two years and a half; either gtoci 
unb einfyatb 3al)re, or brittefyalb Stofyre. 



THE PKONOUN. 

119. Classification of Pronouns. The pronouns are of 
six kinds : personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative and indefinite. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Forms. The personal pronouns are id}, /, of 
the first person ; bu, thou, of the second, and er, fte, e3, 
he, she, it, of the third. With these are classed the 
reflexive fid), and the intensive fetbft, which are in- 
declinable. The others are inflected as follows : 









Singular. 








Common Gender. 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


i4 


bu 


ev 


jte 


e$ 


G. 


meiner 


beiner 


feiner 


tljrer 


feiner 




(mem) 


(bein) 


(fein) 




(fein) (e«) 


D. 


mtr 


bir 


tljm 


Mjr 


tym 


A. 


midj 


bid) 


ifjn 
Plural. 


fte 


e« 




Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 


N. 


hrir 


tljr 




fte 




a 


mtfer 
(unfrer) 


euer 
(eurer) 




tljrer 




D. 


un$ 


eud) 




tljttett 




A. 


un$ 


eudj 




fie 





1. The forms in parenthesis are rare or poetical 
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121. The Pronouns of Address. The pronouns of 
address now employed in the language of every-day 
life are bit and @te, both of them ordinarily to be 
translated by you. SDu is used in speaking to a 
member of one's own family, to an intimate friend, a 
young child, one of the lower animals, or any inanimate 
object. It is also used in addressing God. ©ie is used 
in addressing strangers, acquaintances and less intimate 
friends. 

1. The form ©ie is simply the pronoun fte = they, used 
in polite address, and distinguished, in that use, by a 
capital ; for which reason it takes its verb in the third 
person plural 

2. The above statements do not describe the usage of 
the past, nor of poetry (see § 301). 

122. Non-personal Uses in the Third Person. Although 
called 'personal' pronouns, er and fte do not always 
refer, and e£ seldom refers, to a person. 

1. Any masculine noun is regularly referred to by er, 
a feminine by fte and a neuter by e$ ; e. g., ber SRodf pafjt 
ntdjt ; er tfi ju ettg, the coat does not Jit ; it is too tight; idj 
fenne bie ©telle ; fte ftttbet ftdj bet ©d)tHer, I know the passage; 
it is found in Schiller. 

a. But such neuter nouns as SBetb, woman, grftntein, 
young lady, 9Rftbdjen, girl, are usually referred to, in 
accordance with the natural gender, by fte instead of e$. 

2. If a personal pronoun does not refer to a living 
object, and would stand in the genitive, or be governed 
by a preposition, it is usual to substitute for it either a 
demonstrative pronoun, or else a compound of the prepo- 
sition with the adverb ba (before vowels bar), there ; e. g., 
ba$ tfi nteute ©ad)e ; ©ie l)aben nidEjtS bantit (not ntit itjr) gu 
tljnn, that is my affair ; you have nothing to do with it ; ba$ 
®ud| ift teljrreid), abcr ber ©tit beffelben (not ber ©tit toon Ujm, 
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nor ber ©tit feiner) ifl fd)ted)t, the book is instructive, but the 
style of it is bad. In the last example it would also be 
correct to say fettt ©til, or bcffen ©tit, its style. 

a. The substitution of a demonstrative for a personal 
pronoun is quite common, even when the pronoun refers 
to persons or is not governed by a preposition. 

3. The neuter e$ is often used (somewhat like English 
there, but more freely) to anticipate a logical subject 
which for any reason it is desired to have come after the 
verb ; e. g., e$ fmb ttjrer brei, there are three of them ; e$ irrt 
bet 9Renfdj, man errs. 

a. For other special uses of e$ see § 303. 

123. The Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun denotes the 
subject in an objective relation. 

1. In the third person, dative and accusative of all 
genders and both numbers, the reflexive is fidj. It is to 
be translated by himself, herself, itself, themselves ; as 
reflexive of ©ic (see § 4, 2) by yourself; e. g., cr Ijajjt fid) 
(ace), he hates himself; er fd)tneid)ett fid) (dat.), he flatters 
himself; fie madjen fid) (©ie madjen fid)) grofee SKiHje, they give 
themselves (you give yourself) great pains. 

2. In the first and second persons, and in the genitive 
of the third, there is no separate reflexive, the proper 
form of the personal pronoun being used instead ; as id) 
tjaffe midj, I hate myself; iijr fdjmeidjett eudj, you flatter your- 
selves. 

3. In the plural fid) is sometimes used with reciprocal 
force, and is then equivalent to each other, one another; 
e. g., fte toaren eljematS gteunbe, aber jefet Ijaffen fie fidj, they 
were once friends, but now they hate each other (or one 
another). Un8 and eudj may be used in the same way. 

124. The Intensive. The pronoun felbft or fetber, both 
indeclinable, may be used after any form of a personal 
pronoun, or after fief), for the sake of emphasis ; e. g., 
er ift fetbft ©idjter, he is a poet himself; er betrugt fid) 
fetbft, he deceives himself. 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 
Reading Lesson : Personal Pronouns. 

Xewct 9Kutter! ©ein 1 tieber 93rief t>om 23, lefcten' 2Ronat$ 
f am mir 8 er ji geftern 4 in bie £anbe. 2)u bift in Unrulje toegen 
meiner ©efunbljeit, abcr S)u 6 braudjft 35id^ 5 nid)t barttber $u 
ftngftigen. 3Kir geljt e$ gut, aber hrie eS fdjeint, ift baS nidjt bcr 
ftafl bci @udj 6 ju §aufe. S)er Heine Unfatt ber ©djtoefter madjt 
mir immer nodfj bange. 33Sar cr bcnn ttnrftidj [o unbcbcutenb ? 
2Bie befmbet fte ftdj jefet ? Sitte, f djreibe 7 mir 2Beitere$ bartfber. 

3dj (jatte felbft bor ein J>aar £agen ein f (eine$ Stbenteuer. 3lm 
lefeten ©onnabenb nctmtidj fag 8 id) ruljig in meinem ^i^tncr unb 
la$ 9 in ciner .Seitung ; eS toar urn ijatb 10 bormittagS. 3luf 
cinmat 10 fiopfte 11 e$ an bic Satire ; ic!j tiffnete, unb ha ftanbcn gttjct 
^oligiftcn toor mir. „9ttein $err," fagte 12 bcr cine berfetben," 
rr^abcn <Sie 3%en ©clbbeutet bei ftdj ?" „®ettrig," anttoortete idj 
crflaunt unb ftedfte bie $anb in bic £afd)e. Sber bcr Seutet 
tear nid)t ba. 

EXERCISE XXIV a. 

1. I find myself again at home. 2. The book belongs 
to me. 3. We are Americans. 4. She means us. 5. He 
has nothing to do with us. 6. She thinks only of M her- 
self. 7. She is only 18 playing with him. 8. She finds 
herself among friends. 9. I expect her by 16 the next train. 
10. They are coming with her. 11. She is going with 
them. 12. Here is the letter; I had it in my pocket. 
13. There is the evening paper ; but there is " nothing in 
it. 14. The book is tedious, especially the last part of it. 
15. We know each other already. 16. They do not know 
each other. 

Vocabulary. 



8'benteuer, n. s. 1, adventure. 
fotgjtigen (fidj), v., torment 

one's self, be anxious, 
a'nttoorten, v., answer* pret. 

anttoortete. 



bang(e), adv., anxiously; bangc 
ma&)tn,with dat.,to trouble. 

Seutet, m. 8. 1, purse. 

ei'nmat, adv., once ; einma'I, 
just, pray. 
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erftau'nt, pple., astonished. 
gaH, m. s. 2 (pi ft), case, [fall] . 
©etb, n. 8. 8, money, [yield]. 
Oefunbljeit, /. w., health, 

[-sound-]. 
£anb,/. s. 2 (pi &), hand, 
ftopfett, v., knock; pret. ftopfte. 
flffnen, v., open ; pret. dffncte. 
?Pottgi% m. w., policeman. 
fdjetaen, v., seem, shine, 
ftfcen, u, sit ; pret. \ a%. 



©omwbenb, m. 8. 2, Saturday, 
[eve of Sun-day]. 

ftecfen, u, put, stick; pret. 
flecfte. 

fteljen, v., stand; pret. flanb. 

£afd)e,/. w., pocket 

£l)iir(e),/. w., door. 

u'nbebeutenb, ad/., insignifi- 
cant. 

U'nfatt, m. 8. 2 (pi &), acci- 
dent. 

U'nrulje,/. w., unrest, concern. 



Notes. — l $tftt, your, the possessive corresponding to <£)u, which the 
writer uses in addressing his mother. — * Iffetftt 9Rouat£, of last month. 
Notice the weak adjective, § 104, 1, a ; but one might also say bed lefcten 
2JtouatS.— 3 !am mif . . . . JU gattbett, came into my hands, came to 
hand; mir takes the place of a possessive agreeing with Jpfinbem &am 
is pret. of tommetu— 4 etfl gefiern, only yesterday.— 6 $n, $ilfc ; aU pro- 
nouns of address are written with a capital in letters (see § 4, 2). 2)td) 
is object of angftigeu ; £m braudjfi 2)id) nidjt gu angjHgen =you do not 
need to trouble yourself. — 8 bet dttdj, with'you, i. e., the family.— 7 fifyreUJe, 
write ; imperative, 2. pers. sing. — 8 fo§ id), I was sitting (see Ex. V, n. 
5).— • la0, was reading ; pret. of lefen.— 10 Oltf et'nmal, all at once.— 
11 flojjfte e$, there was a knock. — 12 fagte, said; pret. of fageu. — 13 fcet> 
felben, of them (§ 134, 1).—" o^ an, with ace— » only ; see §96.— >« by, 
tnit .— 17 there is, e$ ifl 



THE POSSESSIVES. 

125. Strong Forms. The possessives which cor- 
respond to the various personal pronouns are as 
follows : 



tdj : meta, my. 

bu : beta, thy. 

tx : fctn, his. 

fie : tljr, her. 



e$ : feta, it8. 

ttrir : unf er, our. 

tyx : cuer, your. 

fte : ijjr, their. 



©te : 3^r, your. 
©eta also stands for the indefinite possessive one's. 
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1. The possessives, when they agree with a noun, are 
declined in the singular like the article ein, in the plural 
like any strong adjective ; thus : 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


mein 


meine 


mein 


meine 


O. 


meineS 


meiner 


meineS 


meiner 


D. 


meinem 


meiner 


meinem 


metnen 


A. 


metnen 


mcine 


mein 


meine 


N. 


euer 


eure 


euer 


eure 


a. 


eure$ 


eurer 


eure$ 


eurer 


D. 


eurcm 


eurcr 


euretn 


euren 


A. 


euren 


cure 


euer 


eure 



2. But when no noun follows (except sometimes in 
the predicate), the possessives, like fein and the numeral 
ein, take the ending er in the nominative singular mas- 
culine, and the ending e$ in the nominative and accusative 
singular neuter ; e. g., fein SSater ifi $aufmann, meiner ifl 
Jlrgt, his father is a merchant, mine is a physician. 

126. Weak Forms. Any of the above mentioned pos- 
sessives may be preceded by ber r and take, then, the 
regular inflection of a weak adjective ; e. g., feme ©Item 
finb reid), bie meinen finb arm, his parents are rich, mine 
are poor. 

1. Each of the possessives forms, further, a derivative 
stem in tg (nnfer and euer losing their e before the suffix), 
which is used only after ber and has also the inflection of 
a weak adjective ; thus instead of meiner and bie meinen, in 
the last two examples, one might say ber meinige and bie 
meinigen. Neither of the weak forms of the possessive can 
be used with accompanying noun. 

a. Observe that the forms described in the last three 
paragraphs correspond to the English mine, thine, Jters, etc, 
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which take the place of a noun limited by a possessive 
adjective. But mine, thine, etc., may be represented in the 
predicate by the uninfected meitt, beut, etc. 

2. 2)a3 SDtetne, bag aftetntge, etc. (as substantives) refer to 
property ; bte SKettten, bic SKettttgen, etc., to friends, rel- 
atives, partisans, or the like ; e. g., er ijat bag ©cine (bag 
©ettttge) toerfdjtoenbet, he has squandered his property; tdj 
grilgc btd^ unb btc 2)etmgen, I greet you and yours. 

127. Possessive Compounds. Each of the possessive 
stems, amplified by the syllable et, enters into com- 
position with the three prepositions fyatb (Jjatber, l)al~ 
ben), on behalf of, toegert, on account of, and um . . . . 
totUettr for the sake of, giving the forms meinetttJegett, on 
my account, for aught I care, so far as I am concerned, 
metnetljalb,. on my account, um meinettt)illen r for my sake, 
eta 

1. 9Ketttettoegett, on my account, beittetljatben, on your 
behalf, etc., take the place of toegen tneuter, on account of me, 
beincr fjalben, on behalf of you, etc. On the origin of these 
forms see § 30G. 

2. Each of the possessives, in the genitive singular 
masculine, strong form (tnetneg, iljreg, etc.), enters into 
composition with gteidjett, from the adjective gtetdj, like, 
giving the forms metneSgtetdjen, the like of me, 31)reggteid)en, 
the like of you, etc. These forms are invariable. 

128. Congruence of the Possessive. The possessive 
feht corresponds, in the singular number, to masculine 
and neuter nouns, tf)r to feminines ; e. g., ber SBaum l)at 
fetne 93Iatter bertoren, the tree has lost its leaves ; f elbft btc 
greifyett t)at tfyre SJiadjtetle, even freedom has its disadvant- 
ages. 

1. But with neuter nouns whose natural gender is 
feminine the possessive is apt to be iljr ; e. g., bag -UMbdjen 
Ijat Ujre 2Rutter fcertoren, the girl has lost her mother. 
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2. With a neuter collective noun the possessive is 
regularly fein, though English may require their ; e. g., 
ba$ 93otf beftanb auf feine SRedjte, the people insisted upon tlwir 
rights. 

EXERCISE XXV. 
Reading Lesson : Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 

„3jt bie8 Sty Sigentum ?" fragtc er nun, unb batnit Icgtc cr 
einen Seutel t>or mir 1 auf ben £ifd). „S)er 93cutct ift atterbingS 
mein," anttoortete id), „aber hrie in aHcr 2Bett fonunt cr in 3ljre 
$anbe ? u „3)a$ ifl u n f r c ©adje,"- anttoortete cr, „3lbcr ift e$ a 
benn fcrirttid) bcr Sfjrige? 93efef>en <5ie i^n genau." S)arauf 
nofym id) ben Scute! in bic §anb ; e$ toar bod) 8 nid)t tneiner, nur 
bem meinigen feljr dljnftd). Sefct erflftrte idj iljnen meinen Orrtuut 
©ie fallen 4 ftd) toerfdjmifct in bic 2lugen unb rebctcn teifc cin paar 
SBorte mit einanber. 5)arauf fagte ber dlterc bcr beiben 9D?anner 
ju mir : „2Bo toaren ©ie benn geftern Slbenb, unb hrie trie! Oetb 
fatten ©ic bei ftdj ?" 3dj nannte ifjm ben £)rt, eincn gettriffen 
$ongertgarten, unb bie ©umnte t>on 75 2Rarf. 6 „2)a$ ftitnmt 
genau," fagte jefct ber jihtgere gu feinem $ameraben. „yi\m, u 
fagte ber anbere gu mir : „3ft bieg trieHeidjt bcr 3?f)rige ? u 3)amit 
jog er einen anberen 93eutel au$ ber £afdje. 5)te$mat tear e$ 
hrirftid) ber mcinige ; audj flitntnte ber Snljatt. S)ie ©efdjidjte 6 
mit bem fatfdjen Scute! toar nur eine ^rttfung meiner Sfteblidjfeit. 

EXERCISE XXV cu 

BncABK.— Translate* you* by b«, ©ie or t$r, as you please, but take care 
that pronoun and possessive be congruous ; that is, do not, in the same sen- 
tence, associate beta with ©ie, 3$r with ton, or the like. 

1. I do it for your sake. 2. How goes it with you and 
yours ? 3. Tour German is much better than mine. 4. 
Our prices are much lower than his. 5. My house is not 
far from hers. 6. That is my affair, not yours. 7. His 
last work is his best. 8. Tour new friend is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. 9. We find our highest happiness 
in quiet daily work. 10. The girl is the picture of her 
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mother. 11. My little garden is now my greatest delight. 

12. I think your old room was better than your new (one). 

13. They were friends their whole life long. 14. Here 
are tickets for you and your family. 



VoOABUIiABT. 



filjnltdj, adj. (dot.), similar. 
a^flerbt'ngS, adv., to be sure, 
befeljett, v., look at, [be-see] . 
bamt't, adv., therewith, 
bara'uf, adv., there-upon. 
Si'gentum, n. 8. 8 9 property. 

[own-dom]. 
eina'ttber, pron. (indecl), each 

other, one another, 
erftflren, v., explain ; pret. vc* 

fWrtc. 
fatfdj, adj., false, wrong. 
genau 7 , adj., exact, carefuL 



3tol)att, m. 8. 2, contents, 

[in-hold]. 
$amera'b, m. w., comrade. 
tegen, u, lay ; pret. tegte. 
(etfe, adv., softly, in low tone, 
aftaif, /. w., mark. 
nemten, v., name ; pret. namtte. 
^rufuttg,/. to., trial, proving. 
SReblidjfeit, /. w., honesty, 
fthnmen, v., tally, coincide, 
©umme, /. w., sum. 
berfd^mifct, adv., shrewdly. 
SJort, n. 8. 2-8,' 1 word. 
gteljen, v., draw ;pret. jog,[tow]. 



Notes.— 1 dor mit llttf fcett Xifd) I a ^ ter ^gen, fefeeu and other verbs 
of placing, auf takes the ace. on account of the motion implied. SBor 
ntir, dat., as answering the question whereabouts upon the table. 

— *e£; notice the gender; $3eutel is masc, but e8 is used without 
regard to the gender of the predicate bev 3f)rige, to denote identity. 
— 3 ed toar b0$ ttidjt meiticr, it was not mine after alt. The predicate 
possessive is apt to be declined when the noun to which it refers is not 
expressed in the same sentence. — 4 fatyctl fid) . • ♦ • itt btC ttttgClt, 
looked in each other's eyes ; (afyett, pret. of f eljen ; fid), dat. in reciprocal 
sense, § 123, 3. — 5 3Rarf, marks; the singular form is always used 
after a numeral. The mark is the German unit of currency = $0.25. 

— 6 @efdjt(f)tc mit, affair of.— 7 SBorte means words in conneoted dis- 
course ; SBorter, words without connection. 
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EXERCISE XXVI. 

Reading Lesson : Congruence of Personal, Possessive 

and Reflexive Pronouns. 

Note. — The same matter is given below in three different forms: 
(a) as it would appear if written, say, by a teacher to one or more pupils 
who had just left school ; (6) as it would be written by a father to his 
son ; (c) as it would be written by a father to his two sons. 

(a) 

3d) fage 3ljnen dufridjtig, ©ie Ijaben cine ,3 e ^ fd)toerer 
^riifung toot fid) ; barum Ijtiten ©ie fid) bor 1 fatfdjen ©djritten* 
31)re Sltern, 3ljre Scorer, ertoarten t>ict toon Sljnen ; auf 3tjnen unb 
auf 3tjrein ©Hide ruljen t^rc §offnungen. 9lber ©ie fcnncn 3i)re 
^flidjt ; id) braudfje fie Sljnen nidjt ju erflaren. 33ergeuben ©ie 
nidjt 31jre £txt ; t)crlaffcn ©ie ftdf) fo toict ate mcigtidj 2 auf 3ljre 
eigne $raft, auf Sljren 'eignen fjlcig* 33or alien 3)ingen feien 
©ie* fid) felber treu* 

(b) 

3d) fage SDir aufridjtig, S)u Ijafl eine £tit fdjtoerer ^rttfung 
Dor 3)ir ; barum Ijitte 4 2)idj bor fatfdjen ©dfjritten. 35einc 
Sltern, 3)eine Seljrer, ertoarten triel toon 3)ir ; auf 35ir unb auf 
Deinem ©tiide rutjen tyre §offnungen. Slber 3)u fennft 35eine 
^Pfltd^t ; tdj braudje fie 3)ir nidjt gu erftttren. 33ergeube 4 nidjt 
j)eine 3 C ^; t)ertaffe 4 Sttdj fo t)iet ate m5gtid) auf 35eine eigne 
Sraft, auf 3)einen eignen $Ui%. 9Sor alien ®ingen fei 4 5)ir 
felber treu. 

(c) 

3dj fage Sudj aufridjtig, 3ljr Ijabt eine &t\t fdjtoerer ^rttfung 
toor Sudj; barum Ijittet 6 Sudj toor fatfdjen ©djritten* (Sure 
Sltern, Sure Seljrer, emarten biet toon Sudf) ; auf Sudj unb auf 
Surem ©tilde ruljen iljre ^offnungen. Slber 3ljr lennt Sure 
^Jflidjt ; idj braudje fie SudE) nidjt gu erftciren. SSergeubet 5 nidjt 
Sure £eit ; toertagt 8 Sudj fo t>tet ate mogtidj auf Sure eigne ®raft, 
auf Suren eignen ftltxfy. 9Sor alien 35ingen feib 5 Sudj felber treu. 
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EXERCISE XXVIa. 

Remabk.— Write this exercise three times for the three cases that * you * 
means (a) a near relative or an intimate friend ; (b) two intimate friends, and 
(e) one or more acquaintances. 

1. Where are you? 2. How do you do 6 ? 3. What 
have you in your hand? 4. How goes it with you? 
5. I bring you ' good news. 6. I know you and I rely 
upon you. 7. I need you and you need me. 8. Have you 
any 8 money by you ? 9. Luckily for you he does not see 
you. 10. You are still young ; you have still the best 
part of life before you. 

Vocabulary. 



ruljen, v., rest. 
©djritt, ra. s. 2, step, 
fdjtoer, adj., heavy, hard, 
treu, adj., true, faithful, 
toergeuben, v., waste, 
toerlaffen (pdj), u, rely (upon 
= auf, with ace). 



au'frtdjttg, adj., sincere, frank, 

[up-right], 
baru'tn, adv., therefore. 
-§flet{3, wi. 8. (no pi), industry. 
$offmmg,/. w., hope. 
fjiiten (fid)), v., be on one's 

guard, [heed], 
^flidjt,/. w., duty, [plight]. 

Notes.-- 1 Jjittett Ste fid) ttor, be on your guard against (see Ex. VIII, 
n. H).— *fo Diel aid mdgltdj = moglidjfi toiet, as much as possible.— 
3 feieit @te, be; imv. 3. (= 2.) pi. of feitt.— 4 %utt, toergeufce, fterlaffe, 

fei; all imv. 2. pers. sing.—* (jutft, Dergettfcet, ticrla§t, fetfc ; all imv. 2. 
pers. pi.— 6 do 5 the requisite forms of ftcf) befinbeu are : bit beftnbeft bid), 
ifyr befmbet eudj, @ie befinbeu fid).— 1 Jou 9 i. e., to you, dat— *any, 
etroaS. 



EXERCISE XXVII. 
Colloquy. 

I. 

©uten Sbenb, #err Sttufler. 2Bte bepnben ©te ftd> l>eute 

abenb ? 

3dj fetbjl bin gefunb, aber e$ geljt ntdjt gut bet tntr $u £aufe. 

2)a$ tfjut mir teib. @3 tft boeff letneS ber Stnber umber 
franf? 
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•3a, Ictbcr 1 ; bie ®leitte Ijat toieber $opftoetj — bagu cm ttjcntg 
ftkber. 

3)a8 ijt fonberbar. ©eben ©ie Wjr regefat&gig bie Sfrgnei ? 

©ehrifc, abet e$ Ijilft nidjtS mel)r. 3dj bittc ©ie, fofort gu 
un$ gu fotmnen. 

©teidj bicfen Sfifogenbtidf meittettoegen. Sitte, fefcen ©ie ftd). 
3n gtoet 9Rinuten bin idj bereit 

3d) banfe Sljnen fetjr. ©ie madden ftd) trie! 9ttiilje urn unfert* 
toillen. 

33itte, fyredtyett ©ie nid)t batootu 3dj ttyue nur meine ^fftdjt 
SBoju bin idj betm Strgt ? 

n. 

Good evening, doctor. How do you do this evening? 

Very well, thank you. How goes it at your house? 

Unfortunately the little girl is sick again. 2 

Is it possible? What is the matter with her this 
time ? 

Oh, she has the old headache again, 2 and withal a little 
fever. 

I must see* her again. Wait a mcment. I shall be* 
ready directly. 

I thank you very much, but you do not need 5 to hurry 
on my account. 



VOGABUIABY. 



%xintV f f. tv. 9 medicine, 
bccilen (fid)), v., hurry, 
bereit, adj., ready, [-ready]. 
battfen, v. (dot.), thank, 
bagu', adv., besides, withal, 
feljten, u, fail ; toa$ fel)tt, with 

dot., what is the matter ? 
^ieber, n. s. 1, fever. 
getmg, adj., enough. 



gefuttb, adj., well, healthy, 

[-sound], 
gteidfj, adv., directly ; as adj., 

like, [-like]. 
Ijetfen, v., help ; Ijilft, helps. 
^opfwei), n. 8. 2, headache, 

[-woe]. 
franf, adj., sick, ilL 
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letb, adj., disagreeable ; e$ 
tljut mix letb, I am sorry, 
[loath]. 

SRttlje,/. w., pains, trouble. 

muffen, v., must; idj muj$, 
I must. 



regetmfifctg, ad;., regular, 
fpredjen, v., speak, 
toarten, u, wait, 
toogu', arfu, to what end, 
what for. 



Notes.— Metber, unfortunately, alas; shortened from n>a8 nodj Teiber 
tft, tafarf is sftC more disagreeable. — » asrain, tuieber, preceding franf . — 
' see her again, fie ttueber fc^en. — 4 1 shall be ... . directly, id) bin 
gleidj . . ♦ .— * yon do not need to hurry, @ie braudjen flc^ nidjt .... 
|u beeitcn. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

129. The Forms. The common demonstrative pro- 
jiouns are bte^ r this, jett, that, and ber r that To these 
are to be added the so-called determinatives, berjettige, 
that, berfel6e, the same, and fold), such The first three 
are declined as follows : 







Singular. 


PluraL 




Masc. 


Eem. 


Neut. 


M.F.N. 


N. 


btefer 


btefe 


btefeS, bie$, 


btefe 


G. 


btefeS 


btefer 


biefeS 


biefer 


D. 


biefem 


btefer 


biefem 


btefen 


A. 


btefen 


btefe 


btefer, bteS, 


biefe 


N. 


jener 


jene 


jeneS 


jene 


Ch 


jeneS 


jener 


jeneS 


jener 


D. 


jenem 


jener 


jenem 


jenen 


A. 


jenen 


jene 


jeneS 


jene 


N. 


ber 


bte 


ba$ 


bte 


a. 


beffen 


beren 


beffen 


beren, berer, 




(bc«) 


(ber) 


(be*) 


(ber) 


D. 


bent 


ber 


bent 


benen (ben) 


A. 


ben 


bte 


bag 


bie 



1. All the demonstratives can be used either substan- 
tively or adjectively. When ber is used adjectively it is 
inflected precisely like the article ber, which is nothing 
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but a demonstrative pronoun weakened in force by loss 
of its accent. Hence the short forms in parenthesis. 

130. TTse of bte3 and jett-. 3)te§, cognate with this, 
denotes proximity, while jen-, cognate with yon, de- 
notes remoteness ; e. g,, jerter 35erg (bort) tft totel f)8l)er 
aU biefer (^ter), that mountain (yonder) is much higher 
than this one (here) ; tit btefem Seben, in this life (i. e., 
the life that now is); in jener SBelt, in that world 
(i. e., the world to come). 

1. Referring to two objects lately mentioned bte$ means 
(he latter and jett- the former. 

2. The short form bte$ is especially common as absolute 
subject, being used without reference to the gender or 
number of a predicate noun ; e. g., bte$ tft tnetne ©djroefter, 
(his is my sister ; bte$ flub ftrewtbe toon mix, these are friends 
of mine. 

131. "Use of ber* S)er denotes neither proximity nor 
remoteness, but simple emphasis. It is distinguished 
in speech by its accent, and in print, if necessary, 
by spaced type ; e. g., ber Sftenfdj tft fterblitf) ; in b c r 
£mftd)t gtetd)t cr bent Xiere, man is mortal; in that respect 
he is like the brute. 

1. The form ba$, like bte$, is often used without refer- 
ence to the gender or number of a predicate noun ; e. g., 
ba$ tft ntcinc ©djroefter, thai is my sinter; ba$ ftnb ftrewtbe toon 
mtr, those ar.e friends of mine. Note that the verb agrees 
in number with the predicate noun. 

2. £)et often takes the place of an emphatic personal 
pronoun ; e. g., bcr tft feut 2)tdjter, he is no poet. 

132. Demonstrative Compounds. For a case-form of 
ba§, used alone in the dative or accusative after a 
preposition, and not referring to a living object, it is 
usual to substitute a compound of ba ; e. g., bcttoon toeifc 
id) nidfjtS, of that I know nothing. 
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a. In like manner a compound of Ijter may be sub- 
stituted for a case-form of bieS under similar circum- 
stances ; e. g., fjieiin Itegt ber Unterfdjteb, in this lies the 
difference. 

1. The three prepositions toegen, ijatb and utn . . . . 
totllen enter into composition with be8, not with ba, giving 
the forms beSljalb, beSmegen, rarely beSttutten, all meaning 
on that account. 

2. 2)e$gletd)en and bergteidjen are indeclinable pronominal 
adjectives meaning such like, the like of that. 

133. $e'rjemfje. The determinative pronoun berjenige 

inflects both parts throughout, the ber being declined 

like the article ber, the stem jertig like a weak adjective ; 

thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fern. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berjenige biej[entge baSjenige btejemgen 

G. beSjemgett berjettigen, etc. berjenigett, etc. 

1. jDerjenige is generally followed by a relative pronoun, 
in connection with which it means he (who), the one (who), 
that (which). 

134. $erfe'flie* The inflection of berfeI6e is similar to 
that of berjertifle ; thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. berfetbe biefelbe baSfelbe biefetben 

G. beSfelbett berfelbett, etc. berfelben, etc. 

1. 2)erfelbe means the same, but it is very often used 
where English employs a personal pronoun (cf. § 122, 2). 

135. <Sol(f)> ©old), such, has regular adjective in- 
flection, but may also stand uninflected, especially 
before an adjective ; e. g., fold) fdjoneS SBetter, or Jold)e3 
fdjbne SBetter, such fine weather. 
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L ©otdj may precede or follow cirt ; if it precedes, it is 
uninflected ; if it follows, inflected ; thus such a man is 
either fold) em 9Rann or em folder 9Rann. 

a. Instead of fold^ em, fo eitt is common. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

Colloquy : Demonstrative Pronouns. 

I. 

33ttte, fefeen @ie fldj. SRefjmen ©te btcfen ©tuljt am £)fen. 

33el)alten ©ic* ben fitr ftdj. 3d) fjote l mtr jenen am ftenfter. 

9?un, tote geJjt'S Stytten feit jenem 9lbenb im Sweater ? 

3m gatt^en redjt gut ; aber btefeS etotge ©tubteren* madjt mtr 
MStoettett £opftoeij. 

3)a$ ift f djabe ; aber ©te ternen babet 8 bodj bte$ uub ba$ ? 

£), natttrltdj. 9?ur ift e$ immer btefelbe ©efdjtdjte. 3dj benfe 
oft an Jeitc ^ett b° r & re * 2Ronaten. 

3a, ba$ toaren f djflne SEage. — 2Ba$ f)8ren ©te betm toon jenem 
alten £errn, bem* mtt ber l)ubfdjen Jotter? 

2)er tooljnt ntd)t mefjr in jener ©egenb ; fern ©oljn unb bejfen 5 
Srau marten iljm ba$ geben gu fauer. 

3a, bic* toaren audj mtr mtertr&gltd). 2Btt fold)en Sentett ift 
cin freunbttdjeS SerfyftltntS unmtfgltdj. 

n. 

Please take a seat. 1 That 8 chair is not comfortable — 
take this one. 

That one 9 by the window is better still 10 I will get 
thai 11 

Well, how do you find yourself since that week in the 
country? u 

Oh, don't speak of that. The contrast between that 
time and this gives me the headache. 

Poor fellow ! For my part, 13 1 find this life here very 
pleasant. 

Of course, 14 — these tedious books. They are your best 
friends. 
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To be sure ; a good book is always the same, not this 15 
to-day and that to-morrow, like human beings. 16 
Very fine ; where did you get 17 that saying? 



EXERCISE XXVIII a. 

L. ,This is the shortest way. 2. Do you see that high 
ter? 3. Death 18 is the end of this life; in that life 
there is no 19 death. 4. These hot summer-days are very 
unpleasant. 5. Homer and Vergil, those great poets of 
antiquity, 18 are still the delight of mankind. 18 6. Perhaps 
he is a friend of yours ; in that case I have nothing to 
say. 7. Those are the towers of the royal castle. 8. The 
girl is her mother's own child ; she has the same head, 
the same eyes, the same voice. 9. This building is the 
museum; that one yonder the new theater. 10. Such 
autumn-days as these are extremely rare in this part of 
the world. 11. From 10 to 11 a.m. 80 I have a language- 
lesson ; after that I take a walk. 12. He is a good man, 
but not on that*account a good poei 



JiMA^r- 



J 



Vocabulary. 



beljatten, v., keep, [behold]. 
bequetn, adj., comfortable. 
biStoei'ten, adv., at times, 
etorig, adv., everlasting, [aye-], 
©egenb,/. w., region, 
©egenfafc, m. s. 2, (pi ft), con- 
trast, 
fyolett, v., fetch ; pret. tyolte. 
Ijoren, v., hear. 
lernen, u, learn. 
oft, adv., often, oft. 
red)t, adv., right, very. 



faner, adj., bitter, sour. 

©djabe, m. mx. (pi ©dfyfiben), 
injury, loss ; ba$ ift fdjabe, 
that is a pity, [scathe]. 

fett, prep, (dai), since. 

©p rudj, m. s. 2, saying. 

ftubie'ren, v., study. 

unertrft'gttdj, adj., intolerable. 

uttmfl'gticj), adj., impossible. 

SSerljaltniS, n. s. 2, relation, 

toolje'r, adv., whence. 



Notes. — l id) Ijolc, I wiU get; the present tense denoting an imme- 
diate purpose.— 5 Sttttbitrttt/ a verbal noun, or infinitive used as a 
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noon; all such are n. s. 1. — 3 babei, incidentally, in so doing, in con- 
nection with thai. Never translate babei by thereby, which is baburd).— 
4 bem, the one. — * bfffcn Sfratt, the latter' s wife, the son's wife ; feinc gran 
would mean his own wife.— • bie, they, those people.— 7 take a seat, 
nefymen @ic ^fofe.— 8 that, ber —'that one, jener.— 10 better still, nod) 
beffer. — » that, ben.— M in the country; see Ex. IX, n. 6.— M for my 
part ; see Ex. XXI, n. 7.— " of course, natiirlidj.— u this to-day, 
Ijeute bie*.— lS like human beings, true bic 9Kenfdjen.— " where did yon 
get, woljer Ijaben @ie.— w Use the del art.— 19 there is no, giebt c« 
teitteiu— "° a* m., Dormittagfc 



THE RELATIVES. 

13jK The Forms. The ordinary relative pronouns are 
ber and toetdj, both meaning who, which, that They are 
declined as follows : 

Singular. PlurdL 

Mase. Fern. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. ber bic bag bie 

GL beffen beren beffen beren 

D. bem ber bem benen 

A. ben bie ba$ bie 

N. toeldjer toeldje melted toeld)e 

G. tt)etd)e$ toeldjer toeldjeS taelc^er 

D. toeldjem toeldjer toetdjetn toetdjen 

A. toetdjen toetdje tt»etcr)e^ toetdje 

1. The interrogative pronouns toer, who, and toa$, what 
(for their inflection see § 143), are also used as relatives, 
but only as compound or indefinite relatives = he who, 
whoever, that which, whatever. (For an important exception 
with regard to toa$ see § 141, 2.) 

137. The Relative Clause. In a relativ e claus e the in- 
fleeted yp "*fc fifttt) ftfl 1 *"*+■- T he relative pronoun itself 
cornea fir,s t (except when it is governed by a prepo- 
sition) and aprees with its anteceden t in gende r and 
number ; e. g., tuetje ber 3J£utter, beren $tnb unbcmf6ar ift. 
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alas for the mother whose child is ungrateful; er ift em 
Snabe, t>on bem id) nur ®ute£ gefyort fyabe, he is a boy of 
whom I have heard only good reports. 

1. The relative cannot fog prm'tfofL as it so often is in 
English ;.e. g., the man I mean is ber 2Rann, ben tdj mcute ; 
the house I live in, ba$ $avi$, in toeldjem (or toorin) id) tooljne. 



138. Use of ber and toeldj. Either relative may rej 
to a perso n or to ajhing. SBelcf) , but not ber, may he 
jiBed as an adjective in agreement with a n oun ; e. g., 
er ift etn s Mann, ber (or toeldjer) ftetS bte 3Ba$rl)eiF fprtd)t, 
toeld)er (never ber) @tgenfd)aft er fetn ©ludE fcerbanft, he is 
a man who always speaks the truth, to which trait he 
owes his success. 

1. In th e genitive the forms of ber are required , except 
in the adjectival use of toetd) just explained; elsewhere 
there is a free choice between ber and toetdj, subject only 
to considerations of style and euphony. 

I.* 

139. Substitutes for the Relative. For the dative or 

accusative of ber or toelcf), depending upon a preposition 
and not referring to a living object, it is usual to 
substitute a compound of the preposition with the 
'adverb too, where (before vowels topr) ; e. g., t>a§ ift 
ber $unf t, toorauf id) beftefye, that is the point I insist upon 
(the point whereupon I insist). 

1. For the genitive of a relative depending on one of 
the prepositions fyaib or toegen, and not referring to per- 
sons, is substituted one of the compounds toeSfjatb, or 
toeStoegen ; e. g., id) tear Iranf, toeSljatb idj gu £aufe bleibea 
nutate, / was sick, for which reason I had to remain at home* 

2. A simple adverb may take the place of a relative ; 
e. g., ber Drt, too idj tootjne, the place where ( = in which) 
I live ; bie Strt, toie er lebt, the way (in which) he lives. 
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140. "Ose of toer as Relative. SBer as relative can 
TmvA tiq antecedent , being itself both antecedent and 
relative ; e. g., toer gefuttb ift (never ber f faer gefunb ift) 
6rcutd)t femett Slrjt, he who is well does not need a 
physician. 

1. But when toer has gone before, its implied antecedent 
may be expressed, in the form of a demonstrative, for 
emphasis ; e. g., toer gefunb ift, ber braudjt feittett Srgt 

2. Followed by and), ttur or mutter (other words may or 
may not intervene) toer acquires the force of an indefinite 
relative = whoever ; e. g., fie ift jebettf aflg fjiibf d), toer fie attd) 
feitt tnag, she is pretty at any rate, whoever she may be. 

141. Use of toag as Relative. The use of the neuter 
toag as compound and indefinite relative = what, whatever, 
that which, the thing tvhich, etc., runs nearly parallel to 
that of the masculine-feminine toer ; e. g., toag id) fefje, (bag) 
toeifc id), what I see, (that) I know ; eg ift falfd), toag matt audj 
fag en tnag, it is false, whatever they may say. 

a. So also when the antecedent is a sentence ; e. g., 
eg gelattg tnir tudjt, toag tttidj fefjr ttrgerte, I did not succeed, 
which vexed me greatly. 

1. This toag is often best translated by so far as ; e. g., 
toag tttid) betrifft, so far as concerns me. 

2. After any neuter pronoun, or_adjecti ve (especially a 
superlative) taken in a general sense, t he regular relative 
i s toa g, n ot ba g ; e. g., nidjt afleS, toag gtcitt^t, ift ®otb, not all 
that glitters is gold ; bag ift eg, toag tttid) ttrgert, it is that that 
vexes me ; bag ift bag befte, toag idj tljutt f aim, that is the best 
that I can do ; bag Oroge, toag id) att tljm betouttbre, the great 
qualities that I admire in him. 
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EXERCISE XXIX. 
Reaping Lesson: Relative Pronouns. 

142. Rule of Order III: The Dependent Order. In a 
dependent sentence the verb comes at the end ; e. g., 

totffen ©ie, ob ber 2)oItor ju §aufe ift? do you know 
whether the doctor is at home ? ermnerrt ©te ftdj, too ©te 
gefterrt gu biefer Qcit toaren ? do you remember where you 
were yesterday at this time ? 

a. The case in which ' the verb ' is in a compound tense, 
and so consists of more than one word, will be provided 
for further on. 

1. This rule covers all sentences introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction, a relative pronoun or particle, or 
an indirect interrogative. 

2. Subordinate sentences of every kind are usually set 
off by a comma 

©fltttngen, ben 5. 3nni, 1893. 

Steber £>err 9Riitter ! 3ljr freunbltdjer 33rief, in bent ©ie mix fo 
trie! 3ntereffattte$ iiber bie ©djute erjftfjten, nnb ber nun leiber fdjon 
gtoei 2Bod)en unbeanttoortet Itegt, 1 toar mtr Ijfldjft ttriKIommen, 
S$ frent mid) fefjr, bag bie gnten greunbe, mit benen idj lange 
3ett fo glitdfttdj lebte, nod) tenner an midj benfen. 6$ gtebt ein 
©pridjmort, toeldjeS lantet : „2lu$ ben 2Iugen, au$ bent ©inn* ; 
aber, toa$ mid) betrifft, fo l ftnbe idj l)ier unter lanter ftremben, 
bag id) Jefet erft 8 metne atten ftxtxmbt rtdjtig fdjftfce, 

SGBa^ ©te t)on bem jnngen ^rifc 9Rofer f djretben, beffen ©tretdje 
Stynen fo totel 9Kiilje madden, ift mtr ganj begretflid). Der 3unge 
tear bun Stnb anf 4 ein £angentd)t$, ber nnr an bnmme ©trei^c* 
badf)te. 6 3d) toeig, bag er nid)t rebttd) ijt, nnb toer feinen 
©Ijarafter fyat, bem 7 ift nun ntd)t gu Ijelfen. SIKeS, toa$ ber 
?eljrer fiir etnen foldjen ©driller tljut, ift toertorene Wlfyt. %Hx 
ben $tat, ben ©te mtr in Segug anf meine ©tubien geben, banfe 
idj StjncatJeljr* 2)a,@te midj fo lange fentten, ttJtffen ©ie am 
beften, tftgn 8 idj fd^ig bin, nnb toeldje 8 fteljter idj gu toermeiben 
Ijabe. 
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EXERCISE XXIXa. 

1. He is a man who knows 9 everything. 2. The build- 
ing that you see is a museum. 3. That is the lady who 
has thepretty daughters. 4. I do not know 10 the book 
of^wnicn you speak. 5. There are 11 authors who write 
too much and think too little. 6. That part of Dresden 
which lies on the left bank of the river is called the 
Old-Town. 7. That is not the man I mean. 8. Here one 
finds all that makes life interesting. 9. That is all I 
know • of the affair. 10. There is ll no poet whose life is 
more interesting. 11. Whoever has money has friends. 
12. I give you the best I have. 13. The work of which 
you speak is very expensive. 14. Do you know 10 the 
book in which the saying is found"? 



Vocabulary. 



begretfttdj, adj., comprehen- 
sible. 

betreffett, u, concern ; betrtfft, 
concerns. 

Segug, m. «. 2 (pi. ft), refer- 
ence, regard. 

S^ara'fter, m. 8. 2 (pi. 4e'reJ, 

character. 
ba, sub. conj., as, since, 
baft, sub. conj., that, 
bumm, adj., stupid, [dumb]. 
ffifjig, adj., capable, fit, suited. 
Staler, m. s. 1, mistake, 
freuen, v., rejoice ; e$ freut 

mi), I am glad, 
glihflidj, adj., happy. 



tauten, v., purport, run. 

■SRulje,/. 10., trouble, pains. 

'Stat, m. 8. (no pi), advice. 

rebtidj, adj., honest, candid. 

fd)cit3ett, v., value, esteem. 

©inn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 

@f> rtdf)tt)ort, n. s. 3, proverb. 

©treid), m. s. 2, prank, trick, 
stroke. 

£cm / gentdjt$, m. (indecl), 
good-for-nothing. 

unbea'ntmortet, pple., unan- 
swered. 

toerloren, pple., lost, [forlorn]. 

toermeiben, u, avoid. 

ttriflfo'tmnen, adj., welcome. 



Notes.— > 8tcgt, has lain, has been lying (Ex. VII, n. 1).— « fo finbc 
id), I find. When a subordinate sentence has gone before, the prin- 
cipal sentence must stand in the inverted order, and fo is often put 
before the principal verb to make the inversion easier. Such a fo 
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should not be translated. — 3 Jefct erft^ lit. now first; but I value now 
first = I just begin to value. — 4 Hon Hint) ttttf, from a child up; i. e., 
from childhood. — 5 ftumme StrcidjC, mischief. — 6 fcad)te, thought, was 
thinking; pret. of bcitfcu.— 7 Hem tft ttid)t jtt (tlfttt, he (i. e. t such a 
person) is not to be helped. It is necessary to use bem here because 
fyelfen governs the dat. One could not say roer nicf)t rcbticf) ifl, ift nid)t 
gu ^etfcn. — 8 foOJU, focldje; these are indirect interrogatives, and as 
such require the dependent order. The direct form would be : 3Bogu 
bin idj faljig ? 2Betdje Seller fjabe id) 311 fcermeiben.— • knows, nuffen. - 
10 know, tenneu.— n there are, there is, e8 giebt.— 12 is found, fidj 
futbet. 




THE INTERROGATIVES. 

143. The Forms. The interrogative pronouns are toer, 
who, tva$, what, toeldj, which, what, and ttm3 fiir (em), what 
sort of (a), what 

1. The inflection of toer and toa$, which do not vary for 
number, is as follows : 

N. toer toa« 

G-. toeffcn, toe$ meffen, toe$ 

D. h)cm 

A. toen nmS 

a. The short form n>e$ is little used except in the 
compounds toeSljalb and toefltoegen, why. The missing 
dative of toaS is supplied by the compounds of too 

(§ 144 1). 

2. 2Betdf) is inflected like the relative totiti), but is often 
uninflected before em or an adjective, especially in ex- 
clamatory phrases ; e. g., toeldj (etn) fdf)8ne$ 33tib, what a 
pretty picture. 

3. In toaQ fiir etn the toa$ does not vary, but eut is 
inflected (in the singular) like the article etn. 

144. Use of tner and toeldj* SBer is used of persons 
only, toa$ of things only, and toetdj of either persons or 
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things. 9Ber and toaS are used without a noun, toeldj 
either with or without; e. g., toer ift jener Sftcmn? who 
is that man? toeldjeS SBud) tnetnen ©ie? what (which) 
book do you mean ? 

1. For the dative and accusative of toa$, dependent on 
a preposition, it is usual to substitute a compound of too ; 
e. g., too^u ber Sarin? why the fuss f tooran atbeiten ©ie? 
what are you working at? 

145. Use of toa£ fur (eht)* In this pronoun the fur is 
without prepositional force, and em takes the case 
required by the syntax of the sentence. 2Ba3 may be 
separated by one or more words from fur em; e. g., tva$ 
fur etu SBaum ift bag, or \va$ ift ba3 fur em SBaum ? what 
kind of a tree is that ? toaS fur etrtert Sefyrer fjaben @ie ? 
what kind of a teacher have you? 

1. In exclamatory phrases toa$ fiir (ein) is often best 
translated by what; e. g., toa$ fiir Uttflntt ! what nonsense I 

EXERCISE XXX. 
Colloquy : Interrogative Pronouns. 

I. 

2Ber ift ba& auf bent SSilbe an ber SBanb ? 

2)a$ ift SiStnarcf . aBo^u Ijaben ©ie bemt 3ljre 9tugen ? 

3a, bie grofee ^otogra^ie ; toer toiifete 1 baS nxijtl 3d) 
meine tttd^t bie. 

9?un, toetdjeS 93ilb meitten ©ie benn? 

3d) meine ba$ fleine £)ing, toetdjeS nnter ber ^otograpljie 
Ijangt. 

»d) fo ! SRun, toofiir fatten ©ie bag ? Sefefjen ©ie e$ genan. 

3d) felje, e$ ift eine geberaeidjnung. SSon toem fjaben ©ic fie? 

Son meinem greunbe Subtoig, 9laten ©ie nun einmat, toer 
bie beiben ^erfonen barauf finb. 

$ie$ ift offenbar gubtoig; aber id) toeig nid)t, toer ber anbere ift. 

Ba$ ©ie bod> fagen 2 ! 5Run, ber anbere bin 8 id) felbft 
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©ie ? SBer ba8 glaubcn f flmtte 4 ! SBoljer fyaben @ie benn ben 
fonberbaren 2lu$bru<f ? llnb toa$ filr einen £ut tragcn ©ic? 

2)a$ ift nur ein ©pafc SubtotgS ; toer Ujn ferntt, toerfiefjt ba$ 
oljne 2Bettere$. 

II. 

T^hat sort of a picture is that? 'Tr*'^*^ 

What picture are you talking about 5 ? The large 
photograph 6 ? 

As uany one would not know 7 a photograph of Bis- 
marck. I mean the little picture beiow! A ' Vt ^ < ''^ 

Oh, that's it. JTJj&t is a pen-drawing. Guess from 
whom I have it. ~v* 

I do not know — perhaps from your friend Ludwg 

*;ight ; now guess whom the dj — * 

This here is certainly Ludwig 
the world ' is the other ? 
y&o 1 * you do not know 11 him. Well, the other is I 

myself. \XjmIImjJk 

But what an expression ! And what sort of a thing is 
that 13 you have on your head? 

EXERCISE XXXa. 

1. Who goes there ? 2.Who is she ? 3. WJjoare they ? 
4. What have you intj™? hand? 5. Of wftom^are you 
speaking? 6. dJH#GaVare vou speaking ? 7. Whom do 
you mean ? 8. What new^ouifding TgjHhat that I see 
yonder ? 9. Do you know la/ ^Twhat time " the perfpr 



Bight ; now guess whom the drawing irapresents. ^ /MS 




ance begins? 10. In w^aL^ogs the difference SWisis 

11. I do not know 18 mwnat the difference consists. 

12. What sort of a teacher have you? 13. Every one 
knows 18 what sort of a man he is. 14. Which drama of 
Schiller do you like best ? 
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Vocabulary. 



anber, adj., other. 

SluSbrud, m. s. 2 (pi Vl), ex- 
pression. 

ba'rfletten, v., represent. 

Qfeber,/. w., pen, feather. 

glauben, u, be-lieve. 

fatten, v., hold, consider. 

Ijangen, v., hang ; Ijangt, 
hangs. 

£ut, m. s. # (pi Vl), hat. 

ftnnett, u, can. 



$opf, m. s. # (pi &), head, 
ofyne, jprep. (ace), without, 
^erfo'tt,/. w., person. 
^otograpfyte', /. w., photo- 
graph. 
raten, u, guess. 
<&pa§, m. s. 2 (pi a), jest, 
tragett, u, wear, [drag, draw] . 
Derfteljen, v., understand. 
2Banb,/. s. 2 (pi &), wall 
^etdfymmg, /. w., drawing. 



Notes. — l friet tottftte, wfto would know? pret. subj. of ttrtffen. — 
9 tBll0 Sit bod) fdgttt ! 2/ow don t say so! quite different from in a 8 fageu 
<Sie? wJictf do you say?— 3 ttt atlbete bin id) fclbfl, the other is I myself ; 
for it is IGer. says id) bin eS, etc.— * met bad glaubeit fotttttt! as if 
any one could believe that I different from xqix fonnte ba8 gtanben? lofto 
cott2(2 believe that ? The former lucr is really an indirect interrogative, 
with something like Tdlike to know understood. — 5 about, toon, at the 
beginning of the sentence. — 6 the large photograph ; repeat the bon. 
— 7 As if . . • .know, tt)er ♦ . . . fennte, the verb in dependent order 
(see n. 4 above). #ennte is pret. subj. of fetmen, as fonnte is of fonnen. 
— 8 helow, barunter.— 9 who in all the world, wex in aUerSBelt— 
10 so, alfo.— "know, fenncn.— ,2 that (that) you have, ba8, mag @ic 
. . ♦ . fyaben. But here one might say ba$, \>a%, since the pronoun re- 
fers to a particular thing, i. e., is not, or need not be, taken in a ' gen- 
eral sense'; see § 141, 2.— "know, knows, ftnffen.— " at what time, 
nm roelcfye j&tit. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 

ADJECTIVES. 

146. WL Wl, aU, has regular adjective inflection, but 
is sometimes left uninflected, especially before ber or a 
possessive ; e. g., atte guten £)tnge, dU good things ; aKe$ 
frifefye SBaffer, aU fresh water ; att meitt (Slutf , all my happi- 
ness. 

1. The form attc occurs after certain prepositions ; e. g., 
trofe atte bent, in spite of all that. 

2. The neuter atte$, used alone, means everything. 
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147. $(itber» Stnber, other, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion. , 

1. The English another, = one more, is expressed not by 
anber, but by nod) em ; e. g., id) toiinfdfye nod) ein Sillet, / 
want another ticket (ein anbereS would mean a different one). 

148. 35etbc. 33eibe, both, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion, and is apt to take th ejplace of Met after a declined 
word ; e. g., bie betben ^arteien, the two parties ; meine beiben 
©djtoeftern, my two sisters. 

1. In general beibe is used only in the plural, but the 
neuter singular beibeS occurs. Both and is usually 
expressed by fotoofjt al$ ; e. g., both the king and the people, 
fotooljt ber mnx$ at$ bat 35olf. 

149. @ttt% The use of ein, one, as pronoun has already 
been referred to (§ 116, 1). 

1. In the oblique cases ein takes the place of man, 
which is indeclinable ; e. g., e$ geffiKt einetn nidjt, it does not 
please one. 

150. ©hug-, etftdj* These words both mean some and 
have regular adjective inflection. The singular is little 
used, being replaced by etttmS. Of the two words einig- is 
the one more commonly used. 

151. ($ttoa$+ StwaS, something, somewhat, some, is inde- 
clinable and is used either with or without a noun. It is 
the ordinary equivalent of English some, any, before a 
singular noun of any gender and in any case ; e. g., nefymen 
©ie ethmS 33rob, take some bread; vxxt ettoaS gurdjt = tnit 
einiger 8atrd)t, with some fear. 

1. @o ettoaS is equivalent to some (any) such thing. 

152. ^Jrgenb. This is an indeclinable word which is 
rarely used alone, but is placed before numerous words to 
give the sense of English some, any ; e. g., irgenb einer or 
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trgenb jemanb, some one, any one; trgenb tttoaQ, anything, 
something ; irgenbtoo, anywhere, etc. 

153. 3ei- r jegttd)-, jeberntatttt- 3eb- and jegtidj mean each, 
every, and have full adjective inflection. Either may be 
preceded by etn. 3ebermann, every one, cannot be used 
with a noun and has no inflection except a genitive in $ ; 
e. g., jeber (em jeber, jeber SKenfdj, jebermann) l)at fcine guten 
@tgenfd)aften, every one has his good qualities. 

154. ^emanb* Semanb, some one, is never used with a 
noun and has no inflection except a genitive in 3, rarely a 
dative in em or an accusative in en. 

155. ftettt+ $etn is the negative of em and is inflected 
in the same way, except that it has a plural. It takes the 
place of English no, none, not a, not any ; e. g., bu bitteft ron 
©elb, aber idj ijabe feine$, you ask for money, but I haven't 
any ; ba$ tft lein Styfetbawn, that is not an apple-tree. 

156. 2JiatU StJiatt is a wholly indefinite and indeclinable 
pronoun meaning one, they, people. Often it is best 
rendered by the passive voice or by a phrase with there; 
e. g., man f agt, it is said ; man I lop ft, there is a knock. 

1. The oblique cases of man are replaced by etn-. 

157. SRattdj* 2Bandj, many, in the singular many a, may 
be inflected regularly (which is the rule if no adjective 
follows), or it may be uninflected ; e. g., mandjer SDiann, 
many a man; mandj gnter 9Kann or mandjer gnte SJtann, many 
a good man. 

158. 2WeJjr, ntdjrer-* SKefyr, more, is indeclinable ; thus 
meljr 8idjt, more light; nidjt$ meljr batoon, no more of that. 
The comparative mefjrer- is used with full inflection in 
the sense of several; e. g., mtt mefyreren ^rennben, vMh 
several friends. 

159. 9Hrfjt& SttdjtS, nothing, is the negative to ettoa$ 
and is indeclinable. 
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160. 9itemattb. 5Rtemanb, no one, is the negative to 
Jetnanb and has the same inflection. It cannot be used 
with a noun. 

161. SJieL SStcI, much, in the plural many, is capable of 
full inflection, but is often left uninflected, especially in 
the singular when it is not preceded by ber or a posses- 
sive ; e. g., er fjctt trie! 33erfhmb, he has much sense ; ba$ tfl gu 
triel, that is too much ; ba% ©fticE Dieter SOlenf djen, the happiness 
of many men ; er fyat t»iete^ erlebt ; he has experienced much. 

162. £$a$, toeldj, totx* Any of the interrogatives may 
be used as indefinites, having the meaning of some, some- 
thing, some one, anything, any one, etc. In this sense they 
are apt to be accompanied by irgenb ; e. g., id) toeift toag 
9?eue$, / know something new ; neljmett ©ie nodj ettoaS 83rob 
(eimge $irfdjen), take some more bread (some cherries); idj 
banfe, idj Ijabe nodj toeldjeS (wetd|e), thank you, I have some 
still. 

163. 2$enig» SBenig, little, in the plural few, is capable 
of full inflection, but is often uninflected, especially in the 
singular ; e. g., id) ijabe menig $offmmg, / have little hope ; 
mit toentg 33erftanb, with little sense; er teijlet mit toemgetn 
trie!, he does much with little. 




EXERCISE XXXI. 
Colloquy : Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. 



X 



SBitnf djen Ste ettua^, tnetn §err ? 

3a, idj toimfcfye em guteg 93ud| al$ 28eiljnadjt$gefif)ent filr eine 
junge greunbin. £aben ©ie jo ettua^ ? 

©etoig ; ba ftnb, gum 33eifpiet, etntge neuen x Soutane. SebeS 
SWfibdjen Iteft gem etnen gitten SJoman. 

§ter tft nun jebenfaflte 3 toaS £tibfdje$ ; aber e$ ijl tool)! ein 
toenig teuer, nidjt toafyr ? ^ 
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5Kid)t fo fefjr ; e$ loftet adjt 2Wart 3)a$ 33ndj ifi gerobc iefct 
in ber 9Wobe ; jebermann tieft e$ unb lobt e$. 

3a, ober mandjer fdjledjte SRoman fmbet ijentgntage 8efer, bte 
tfjn toben. 2Ber ift benn ber 3Serf affer ? 

3)a$ toeifc man nidjt. (£$ ift ba$ SBerf irgenb eineS jwtgen 
©djriftftellerS, toeldjer nnter falfcfyem Stamen fdjrei&t. 

2BaS fagt man toon ber ftttlidjen Senbeng be$ 93ndje$ ? 

9?ad) attem, toaS id) Ijore, ift e$ gefnnb in Jebec §inftdjt. 9iie* 
manb fagt ettoaS bagegen. 

3<f) l)abe nodf| eine ^9*- 3ft *$ 6ci atfe bem 8 and) 
intereffant ? SSiele gefunben Sticker flnb langtoeittg. 

SRun, biefeS ift jebenfatts nid)t$ toeniger al$ 4 langtoeiKg. ©ie 
finben nidjts 3toteref[antere$ in nnfrem Sabem 

II. 

Good morning, sir. Do you wish something in the* 

* m j of * books? n^aA^t 

Yes, if •'"you have something right good. 7 What is 
there that is new ? 

Do you wish something light — some 8 novel, for 1 ^- 
example ? U^4&^ 

Perhaps, only it must be 9 interesting. Please show 

me some new novels. Jf^i^^<^ J**^* 

There you have several right before you. 10 And there 

are more over yonder. dL*X*Jj*Vjf y\r^J/J AjuJ~tuj 
Here now is somethingim^, out I pre^tn8e it dosts too 

much. j^ 

That -book is a little dear, to be sure^ — on account of 

the manypictures iji it-It costs ten marks. 
The price is u pr^ttyhigh, isn't it ? Is it known who 

the author is ? ^^ aa^aA^^V^ 

No, but he writes well, 12 whoever he may be. 18 lEvery 

one -praises the book, <**%* ' A 

WelJ^'in^TWwTflrmi Jnat* 14 you say, perhaps the price 

jff u not too high, afte^alf!*^ 

Certainly not ; just ask " any one who under^tands^jX 

such things. p UAAj^^ '*•* *" Y^J^U^ - 
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EXERCISE XXXI a, 

1. All my money is lost. 2. All good friends are wel- 
come. 3. One of the two brothers is a physician ; the 
other is an author. 4. Some parts of the book are very 
interesting, others are intolerable. 5. I need some money; 
I have none by me. 6. In a few days I am going to 
Leipzig. 7. Every one has his own taste in these matters. 
8. No one is a better friend of the poor. 9. Does any one 
know how much the thing costs ? 10. I need some old 
newspapers; have you any'? r ll. It costs little money, 
but much trouble. 12. Many a poor man is happier than 
his rich neighbor. 13. One finds in the book little (that 
is) new, yet much (that is) interesting. 14. Every day w 
I visit some 19 museum or picture-gallery. 

Vocabulary. 



33eitytet, n. s. 2, example, 
biitben, adv., over yonder. 
tJrage,/. w., question. 
gegen,prep. (ace.), against, 
gerabe, adv., exactly, just, 
©efdjenf, n. s. 2, present. 
£inficl)t,/. w., respect, 
foften, v., cost. 

Saben, m. s. 1 (pi. fij, store, 
teidjt, adj., light, easy. 



Sefer, m. s. 1, reader. 
toben, v., praise, [love]. 
3Robe,/. w., fashion, mode. 
SKoma'n, m. s. 2, novel, ro- 
mance. 
fttttid), adj., moral 
£enbe'n$,/. ia, tendency. 
SSerfaffer, m. s. 1, author, 
roenn, sub. conj., if, when. 
getgen, v., show, [teach]. 



Notes.— ' ncttftt ; one might say nette instead (§ 106, 2, a).— *{efcett* 
f aflfl, at any rate / an adv. formed out of auf jeben gall, in any case.— 3 6ct 
ttflf fccm, with aU that, withal.—* ntd)t$ tQCtttgcr a\8, anything but. — » in 
the way of, in with dat. — 6 if, rocmt, which requires the dependent 
order.— 7 something right good, etroas ved)t ©utes.— 8 some, irgeub 
cincn.— 9 only it must be, nur mug cr . . . . fei it.— 10 right before yon, 
gerabe Dor fid). — " is, tfl bod), the bod) serving to emphasize the verb. — 
12 weli, gut, not rooljt.— ,3 whoever he may be, mcr er and) fetn mag.— 
14 in view of all that, wad) allem, urns. — 15 perhaps the price is, i(l ber 
<Prei8 Diellctd)t.- ld after all, am (Sube, following utelieid)t.—" just ask 
anyone, frageu ®ie uur trgenb jemanb.— ,8 every day, ace— 19 some, 
irgenb ein, to be repeated as the nouns differ in gender. 
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THE VERB. 

164. Voice. The active voice represents the subject 
as acting, the passive as acted upon ; i. e., the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

1. Only e transitive ' verbs, i. e., those which govern the 
accusative, can be used in the passive with a definite 
subject, but intransitive verbs admit of an impersonal 
passive. 

165. Mode. Of the four modes the indicative and 
imperative correspond closely to the English indica- 
tive and imperative. The subjun^ix^^-uaed to ex- 
press doubt or uncertainty (especially in indirect 
questions and statements), or with an imperative sense 
translatable by let, or with a potential sense translat- 
able by would or should. The conditional is always 
translatable by would or should. 

166. The Infinitive. The infinitive is not a mode of 
the verb, but rather a verbal noun. It is used both 
with and without ju, and corresponds partly to the 
English infinitive with and without to, and partly to 
the verbal in ing. 

167. The Participle. The present participle ends in 
enb and corresponds to the English present participle 
in ing. The perfect participle ends always in t or in n, 
and is further characterized by the prefix ge. 

1. But the prefix ge is omitted with verbs in teren, 
with inseparable compounds, and in some other cases to 
be noted further on. 

168. Tense. The present and preterite, as consisting 
of one word, are called ' simple tenses ' ; the perfect, 
pluperfect, future and future perfect are formed by 
means of auxiliaries, and are called ' compound tenses.' 
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1. The auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect, which is 
combined with the perfect participle, is either ljaben, have, 
or fetn, be. All transitive verbs, and many that are in- 
transitive, are conjugated with ljaben. Intransitive verbs 
denoting motion, and a few that do not denote motion, 
are conjugated with fetn. See § 323. 

2. The auxiliary of the future and future perfect, which 
combines with the infinitive, is toerben, become. 

3. The conditional mode has but two tenses, a present 
and a perfect, the auxiliary being the preterite subjunc- 
tive of toerben, used in combination with the infinitive. 

4. The imperative has but one tense, the present. 

169. Person and Number. Person and number are 
distinguished by endings which are applied to the 
'stem' of the verb, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a c connecting vowel ' e ; e. g., bit ntadj-ft; thou 
malcest, but bit finb^oft, thou findest. 

1. The stem of a verb is obtained by dropping the final 
en (or simply the final n if the verb does not end in en) of 
the present infinitive. In some verbs the stem undergoes 
an internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect 
participle. 

170. Principal Parts. The ' principal parts * of a 
verb, so called because when they are known all the 
~.ther forms can be determined from them, are (1) the 
present infinitive, (2) the preterite indicative first per- 
son singular, (3) the perfect participle ; thus madjett, 
mad)te, gcmacljt ; finben, faub, gefunben. 

CONJUGATION. 

171. The Auxiliaries of Tense. Since the three verbs 
tjct&en, fcirt and toerbcn are needed in the conjugation of 
all other verbs whatsoever, their inflection, is given first 
Their principal parts are fcabcn, Ijattc, fldjaDt; fcin, wax, 
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getoefen ; toerben, toarb or tourbe, getoorben. The inflection 
of the simple tenses is as follows * : 

Present. 

3d) Ijabe, 7 have, etc.; idj bin, lam (as aux., I have), etc.; 
tdj toerbe, 7 become (as aux. of tense, I shall), etc. For the 
meaning of the subjunctive forms see § 172. 



S. 



P. 



Indie. 


stoy. 


Jwdic. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Svbj. 


tdj fyaht 


Ijabe 


bin 


fei 


toerbe 


toerbe 


bu l)aft 


ijabeji 


bift 


feieft 


toirji 


rocrbeft 


cr ijat 


ljabe 


ift 


fei 


hrirb 


toerbe 


toir fyaben- 


Ijaben 


fmb 


feien 


toerben 


toerben 


% Ijabt 


fjabet 


feft 


feiet 


toerbet 


toerbet 


fie Ijaben 


Ijaben 


fmb 


feien 


toerben 


toerben 



Preterite. 

3dj Ijatte, I had, etc.; xij wax, I was (as aux., 7 had), etc.; 

id} tonrbe, 7 became, etc. ; id) toiirbe, 7 would (should) become 
(as aux. of the conditional, 7 would or should), etc. 

Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. Indie. SvJbj. 

toar toftre tonrbe ortoarb toiirbe 

toarft toareft tourbeft or toarbft totirbefl 

tear todre tonrbe ortoarb toiirbe 

toaren toaren tonrben toiirben 

toar(e)t toflret tonrbet toiirbet 

toaren toaren tourben toUrben 



S. idj Ijatte Ijittte 

buljatfeji ^attefl 

er Ijatte ijfitte 

P. toir fatten tjfitten 

tljrljattet ijflttet 



fte ijattp fatten 

1. Aside from their employment as auxiliaries the verbs 
Ijaben fein and toerben are used in all the moods and tenses 
as independent verbs. For convenience of reference the 
remaining forms that may occur are appended below. 
£aben is conjugated with Ijaben, fein and toerben with fein. 

Perfect. 

3d) ljabe geljabt, 7 have had, etc. ; tdj bin getoefen, 7 have 
been, etc.; xij bin getoorben, I have become, etc. 



* The pronoun at the left is to be read with each of the forms in the 
horizontal line at the right. 
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Indie. 




S. tdj $abe geljabt 


bin getoefen 


bin getoorben 


bu !)ap „ 


MP » 


bip „ 


er $at „ 


ip * 


ip 


P. toir l)aben „ 


pnb „ 


Pnb 


tyx l)abt „ 


feib „ 


feib „ 


fie Ijaben * 


pub „ 
Subj. 


Pnb 


S. tdj Ijabe geljabt 


fei getoefen 


fei getoorben 


bu IjabeP „ 


feiep „ 


feiep „ 


er Ijabe „ 


fei n 


fei n 


P. ttrir Ijaben „ 


feien „ 


feien * 


tyx $abet „ 


feiet „ 


feiet „ 


{le Ijaben * 


feien „ 
Pluperfect. 


feien * 


3d) Ijatte geljabt, I had had, etc. ; id) 


toar getoefen, I had 


been, etc.; id} toar getoorben, I had become 


, etc. 




Indie. 




S. id) Ijatte geljabt 


toar getoefen 


toar getoorben 


bu ^attefi „ 


toarp „ 


toarp „ 


er Ijatte „ 


toar „ 


toar „ 


P. toir fatten „ 


toaren „ 


toaren * 


tljr Ijattet „ 


toar(e)t „ 


toar(e)t „ 


fie fatten „ 


toaren „ 
Sub}. 


toaren „ 


S. idj Ijatte geljabt 


toftre getoefen 


toftre getoorben 


bu ^dtteft „ 


toftrep „ 


to&rep „ 


er ^citte 


tofire „ 


toftre „ 


P. totrljcitten „ 


toftren „ 


toftren „ 


iljr Ijfittet „ 


toftret „ 


toftret „ 


fie fatten „ 


toftren „ 


toftren „ 



PUTURE. 

3d) toerbe Ijaben, JTsftaZJ /iaue, etc.; id) toerbe fete, I shall be, 
etc. ; idj toerbe toerben, / shall become, etc. 
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ihrffc. 




S. idj toerbe Ijaben 


toerbe fein 


toerbe toerben 


bu toirfi „ 


toirfi „ 


toirfi „ 


er toirb „ 


toirb „ 


toirb „ 


P. toir tocrbcn „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


tljr tocrbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


fie toerben „ 


toerben „ 
Subj. 


toerben „ 


S. idj toerbe Ijaben 


toerbe fein 


toerbe toerben 


bu toerbefi „ 


toerbefi „ 


toerbefi * 


er toerbe „ 


toerbe „ 


toerbe „ 


P. toir toerben „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


iljr toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


fie toerben „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


IPUTUBE PeKPBCT. 




3dj toerbe geljabt ljab< 


>n, / shall have had, etc. ; idj toerbe 


getoefen fein, / shall have been, etc.; idj 


toerbe getoorben fein. 


'I shall have become, etc. 


Indie. 


■ 


S. idj toerbe geljabt Ijaben 


toerbe getoefen fein 


toerbe getoorben fein 


bu toirfi „ „ 


toirfi „ 


toirfi „ 


er toirb „ „ 


toirb „ „ 


toirb „ „ 


P. toir toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 


iljr toerbet „ „ 


toerbet „ „ 


toerbet „ „ 


fie toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 
Bubj. 


toerben „ „ 


S. idj roerbe geljabt Ijaben 


toerbe getoefen fein 


toerbe getoorben fein 


\>u toerbefl „ „ 


toerbefl „ „ 


toerbefi „ 


er toerbe „ „ 


toerbe „ „ 


toerbe „ „ 


P. toir toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 


iljr toerbet „ „ 


toerbet „ „ 


toerbet „ „ 


fie toerben „ „ 


toerben „ „ 
Conditional. 


toerben „ „ 


Present: 3dj toilrbe Ijaben, I would (should) have, etc.; tdj 


toftrbe fetn, I would (should) be, etc.; tdj tottrbe toerben, I would 


(should.) become, etc. 
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s. 


id) toiirbe Ijctben 
\>n toiirbejt „ 
er toiirbe „ 


toiirbe fcin 
toiirbejt „ 
toiirbe „ 


toiirbe toerben 
toiirbejl „ 
toiirbe „ 


p. 


toir iDiirben „ 
iljr toiirbet „ 
fie toiirben „ 


toiirben „ 
toiirbet „ 
toiirben „ 


toiirben „ 
toiirbet „ 
toiirben „ 



Perfect: 3d) toiirbe geljabt Ijaben, / would (should) have 
had, etc.; id) toiirbe getoefen fein, I would (should) have been, 
etc. ; idj toiirbe getoorben fein, I would (should) have become, etc., 



S. id) toiirbe gefyabt Ijaben 

bit roiirbefi „ 

er toiirbe „ 
P. toir toiirben „ 

iljr toiirbet 

fie toiirben 



// 



// 



// 



// 



tt 



// 



tt 



toiirbe getoefen fein 

toiirbefl 

toiirbe 

toiirben 

toiirbet 

toiirben 



// 



// 



// 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



tt 



toiirbe genjorben fein 

toiirbefi 

toiirbe 

toiirben 

toiirbet 

toiirben 



n 



tt 



a 



tt 



tt 



» 



iV 



tt 



tt 
tt 



Imperative. 
Singular. 

Ijabe (bu), have (thou). fei (bn), be (thou). 

Ijabe er, let him have. fei er, let him be, 

toerbe (bn), become (thou). 

toerbe er, let him become. 



Plural. 

Ijaben toir, let us have. feien totr, lei us be. 

iabt (U>r), have (ye). feib (iljr), be (ye). 

tyaben fie, let them have. feien fie, M them be. 

toerben toir, let us become. 

toerbet (ifjr), become (ye). 

toerben fie, let them become. 

Infinitive. 

Present: (gu) Ijaben, (to) have; (gn) fein, (to) be; (gu) 
toerben, (to) become. 

Perfect : gefjabt $n Ijaben, to have had ; getoefen gu fein, to 
have been ; getoorben gn fein, to have become. 
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PARTICIPLE. 

Present: fyabtnb, having ; feienb, being ; toerbenb, becoming. 
Perfect : getyabt, had ; getoefen, been ; getoorben, become. 

172. Remarks on the above Paradigms. Notice particu- 
larly the difference between corresponding indicative and 
subjunctive forms, such as Ijaft -fjabeft, fyat-fyabe, tft-fet, 
tmrb-toerbe. The translation of the subjunctive depends 
on the character of the sentence ; e. g., er fyabe ©ebulb, let 
him have patience ; ebel fei ber 9Kenfdj, let man be noble ; e$ fei 
toaljr obcr falfdj, be it true or false; id) fragte tfjn, ob er Iron! 
f et, / asked him if he was (were) sick. 

1. The third person plural, with fie written ©ie, is used 
as a second person in polite address. 

2. The preterite subjunctive is equivalent in meaning 
to the present conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
to the perfect conditional ; thus eg tocire fonberbar, it would 
be strange, is the same as e$ tourbe fonberbar fein, and e$ toare 
fonberbar getoefen, it would have been strange, = e$ toiirbe fon* 
berbar getoefen fetn. 

3. The third person singular and first person plural of 
the imperative are supplied from the subjunctive ; they 
require the subject to be expressed, nrir always after the 
verb, er either before or after. The subjects bit and il)r 
are usually omitted. The third person plural of the im- 
perative (also supplied from the subjunctive) is little 
used, except as a second person, in polite address, ©te is 
always expressed and always follows the verb; e. g., fjaberr 
©ie ©ebulb, have patience. 

4. These remarks apply, in principle, to all verbs what- 
soever. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 

Reading Lesson: Forms of ffaitn, feitt and toerbem 

173. Rule of Order IV: Compound Tenses. In an 

independent sentence the uninflected part of a com- 
pound tense, i e., the infinitive or participle, comes 
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last; in a dependent sentence the inflected auxiliary 
comes last and is immediately preceded by the unin- 
flected part. Thus we have : 

a. In the normal order: id) Ijabe iljn feit geftern ttidjt 
gefefyen, / have not seen him since yesterday ; ©ie toerben tnidj 
ljeute abenb gu $aufe finben, you will find me at home this 
evening ; e$ toitrbe tnir grof$e ftxtube getnadfyt l)aben, it would 
have given me great^piecmire. 

b. In t^-itfverted order : feit geftern §abi idfj ityn ntdjt^ 
gefejjwrf l^ittc abenb toerben ©ie tnidj gu §aufe finben; tnir 

'ttjiirbc e$ groge ^reubc getnadjt fyaben. 

a In the dependent order : idj toeig geltrift, ba§ id) iljn fcit 
geftern nidf)t gefeljen ijabe, J know for certain that I have not 
seen him since yesterday ; e$ ift toaljrfdjeinlidj, ba§ ©ie tnid) 
ljeute abenb gu |>aufe finben toerben, it is probable that you wiU 
find me at home this evening ; idj t>erftd)ere ©ie, baj$ e$ tnir 
grofte tfreube gemadjt ijaben toitrbe, I assure you that it would 
. have given me great pleasure. 

3Wetnc Itebc_ ©cgtp^Qer ! 2Bo bift £)iL_b enn eiflentlid) ? 1 (g$ 
toerben tnorgen triergefjn £age fetn, bag idj feine J^k_§otL$Dir 
ober toon ber SWutter geljabt Ijabe. 2 JBietteid jt fetb fllj r auf her 
SluSfteflung in ©fjicago getoefen, aber in bent ^afle toiirbet Sf)v 
bodj 3eit geljabt Ijaben, ein paar SBorte an tnidj gu fdjreiben. 
SBenn 3)u nnr nid)t franf getoefen bift! 3dj fage ntir gtoar 
ofterS 8 : ©ei ruljig, tjabe ©ebutb ; aber bie 3ett toirb OT ^ r aTn 
Snbe bod| gar gu lang. 4 3dj totirbe aflerbtngS gefaftter fein, 
Ijatteft 2)u ben Unfatt nidjt gefyabt, 5 benn idf) lann bie 33eforgni$* 
nid)t to$ toerben, baft berfetbe 7 tricfleid)t fd)(immer getoefen ift, ate 
Sljr anfangS 8 gu gtauben genetgt wart 9 

©eit einem SDtonat bin ,idf) nidjt Jo y f(eif$tg getoefen, toie fritter, 
toeSfjalb nteine ©efunbljeit bebeutenb "beffer getoorben tft. 3dj 
bifte ©idj, bent SSater gu fagen, $a§ e$ tnkJieb. 10 Jtoare* toenn tdj 
fiir nftdjften -JKonat einen Itetnen 3 u f^ u 6 an £afd)engetb Ijtttte, 
E$ toirb nclmttdj balb bie 3eit ber grogen SDleffe fein, unb e$ tocire 
bodj 11 unangeneljtn, toenn idj ntid^ babei gn fe^r eingufd^ranfen 1 * 
^dtte. (Srttjarte bie^mal fetnen langen 93rief Don tnir. Si) fjaoe 
f c^on tne^rere ©tunben bie §eber in ber $anb ge^abt unb bin be$ 
©d^reiben^ 13 tniibe gettjorben. 
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EXERCISE XXXII a. „ , | , „ .,J } ^ 

1. I have been very sick. 2. It would be a pity if he 
were u not at home. 1 8. On the 11th o£ February I shall 
be seventeen years oKC wv '4. Many thmls they would be 15 
happy if they only had 16 money. 5. He had always been 
my f riejfed. 6. I had always had a friend nr him. 7. It 
was late, the air had become very cold, and we still had a 
long way before, us; 8. Let him only have patience and 
everything ^wiH turn out 18 well in the 19 end. 9. My 
German would be better perhaps if I had had a better 
teacher. 10. He would have become famous if he had 
only been jnore industrious. 11. It would be possible ifo***- 
I had mofeiime. 12. Next week 20 I shall be at home 
every evening. 20 13. How much money have I had? 
14. Do you know 21 how much money I have had this 
month 20 ? 

Vocabulary. 



9tu$ftettung,/. w., exposition. 

bebeutenb, pple. adj., signif- 
icant; as adv., notably. 

93eforgm$,/. s. 2, fear, solici- 
tude. 

ei'nfddrcTnfen, v., limit. 

fleijjtg, adj., industrious. 

gar, adv., quite, altogether. 

©ebutb,/. w., patience. 

gefa^t, pple. adj., composed, 
calm. 



gcnetgt, pple. adj., inclined. 

Io3, adj., rid of, free from, 
loose. 

2Reffe,/. w., fair, mass. 

mitbe, adj., tired. 

flfterS, adv., often, oft. 

fdjtitttttt, adj., bad, [slim], 

^ufdjuft, m. s. 2 (pi. i\), ad- 
dition, increase. 

jtoar adv., to be sure, for- 
sooth. 



Notes. — « etgetttlidj ; about = pray tell, or I'd like to know.— *toa| 
id) • ♦ • . gdjafit Ijttbe, that I have not had, i. e., since I have had. — 
3 tfter$ ; from ©fter, comparative of oft, but without comparative 
meaning (see Ex. XX, n. 1). — 4 totr& • • • Jtt latlft, is really (t>odj)becoming 
at last quite too long.— 6 fytitttft $tt . . . • tttdjt gcljabt, if you had not had; 
the pret. and plup. subj. are used, with or without toenu, to denote a 
condition which is contrary to fact. When iveim is omitted the con- 
ditional idea is expressed, as in English, by the inverted order ; Ijcitteft 
*Du titdjt geljabt being = roemt ®u utcfjt geljabt fyattcjl — • ©cforgntf, 
ace. depending upon log ; farm uidjt to8 twcrbeit = cannot get rid of; latin 
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being pres. ind 1. pers. sing, of fbuneiu — 7 lierfflbc^ it, i. e., the acci- 
dent (§ 134, 1).— 8 anfattgd, at first; see § 4, 1, a.— 9 toatt; dependent 
order after at8 = than. — 10 \\tb, agreeable. — n fcod), surely. — 12 etnjUs 
fd|Tftttfctl # to limit. Observe that the git of the infinitive comes between 
Ihe parts of the verb. Such verbs, called separable compounds, will 
be explained further on — 13 fcc£ S<f)ttibett0 Utiftf, tired cf writing. 
Notice that the gen. precedes the adj. on which it depends. — u were, 
luave ; see n. 5 above.— 16 think they would be, benfen, fie Ujiirben . . . 
fetu, or, beufeit, bafj fie ... . fciu ttnlrbeit ; bag can be omitted, just as 
* that ' may be in Eng. , and in that case the order of the dependent 
clause is normal.— 16 had, Ijatten ; see n. 5 above. — 17 in, cm with dat. — 
18 turn oat we'l, gut toerbeti.— 19 in the, am.— *° ace. of time.— 
21 know, nriffeu. 

174. Weak and Strong Verbs. Verbs are divided 
into two great classes, called Weak and Strong. A 
weak verb forms its preterite first person singular by 
adding te or ete to the stem, as madden f matf)4c ; reb*ett r 
rebate. A strong verb forms its preterite by means of 
an internal vowel-change, called ' ablaut,' as fommett, 
lam. 

1. The perfect participle of a weak verb always ends in 
t or et, as gemadjt, gerebet ; that of a strong verb ends in en, 
as gefommen. 

a. Verbs in te'ren, which are always weak, do not take 
the prefix ge in the perfect participle; thus from ftubie'ren, 
ftubte'rt, not gejhtbtert. 

The Weak Conjugation. 

175. Examples: loben, to praise; folgen, to follow. 

Present. 
I praise, etc.; I follow, etc. 

Indie. Svhj. Indie. Subj. 



idj lobe 


lobe 


folge 


folge 


bu lobfl 


lobefl 


fotgft 


folgejl 


er lobt 


lobe 


folgt 


folge 


ttrir loben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 


tijr lobt 


lobet 


folgt 


folget 


fte loben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 



CONJUGATION. 

Preterite. 
I praised, etc.; I followed, etc. 
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Indie. 

tdj bbtc 
bu lobteft 
er lobte 
toir lobten 
% lobtet 
fte lobten 



Subj. 

lobtc 

lobteft 

lobte 

lobten 

lobtet 

lobten 



Indie. 

folgte 

folgteft 

folgte 

folgten 

folgtet 

folgten 



Subj. 

folgte 

folgteft 

folgte 

folgten 

folgtet 

folgten 



Perfect. 
I have praised, etc.; I have followed, etc. 



Indie. 

id) fyabe gelobt 
bn Ijafi „ 
er Ijat 
toir ljaben 
ifyr fyabt 
ftc ljaben 



tt 



tt 



Subj. 

fyaht gelobt 
Ijabeft 

ljaben 

Ijabet 

ljaben 



» 



n 



tt 



tt 



Indie. 

bin gefolgt 
bift 

ftnb 
feib 
ftnb 



n 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Subj. 

fei gefolgt 

feieft 

fei 

feien 

feiet 

feien 



n 



n 



tt 



n 



Indie. 

id) Ijatte gelobt 
bn Ijatteji „ 
er fjatte „ 
toir gotten „ 
xf)t Ijattet „ 
fte fatten „ 



Pluperfect. 
I had praised, etc.; I had followed, etc. 

Subj. 



Jjdtte gelobt 

ijatteft 

icitte 

^tten 

^dttet 

^tten 

Future. 
I shall praise, etc.; I shall follow, etc. 



n 



tt 



n 



n 



n 



Indie. 

toar gefolgt 

toar ft 

toar 

toaren 

tt)or(e)t 

toaren 



n 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Subj. 

tofire gefolgt 

tofireft 

toare 

todren 

tudret 

todren 



n 



tt 



tt 



tt 



Indie. 



Subj. 

idj toerbe loben toerbe loben 

bn toirft „ toerbeft „ 

er toirb „ toerbe „ 

tt)ir toerben „ toerben 

Ujr toerbet „ toerbet 

fte toerben „ toerben „ 



n 



tt 



Indie. Subj. 

toerbe folgen toerbe folgen 

toirft „ toerbeft 

toirb „ toerbe 

toerben „ toerben 

toerbet „ toerbet 

toerben „ toerben 



n 



n 



n 



n 
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Future Perfect. 
I shall have praised, etc.; I shall have followed, etc. 

7m/74/» * £!<uTvi TVi/ffo Rtihi 



Iridic, 
t$ werbe gelobt ftifcen wetbe 
*"• *- 1 - n toerbcft * 

©erbe * 



bu wirft n n 

tt toirb ff * 

wir wetben „ * 

tbrwerbei „ „ 

fie toevben „ * 



werben „ 



werbet „ 
wetben „ 



8ubj. Indie. Sxibj. 

gelobt babett teerbe gefolgt fein toerbe gefolgt feta. 

t if ir tttrf* * ^ weibcil „ „ 

teerbe r 
werben w 
teerbet „ 






it 

H 



telrft „ 

teirb „ 

teerben „ 

wcrbct „ 

teerben „ 



it 

n 

it 





werben „ 



ir 



CONDITIONAL. 

Present 
I would (should) praise, etc.; I would (should) follow, etc. 
td) toiirbe loben toiirbe folgen 



bu toiirbeji „ 


toUvbeft 


w 


er toiirbe „ 


toiirbe 


» 


toir toiirben „ 


toiirben 


r? 


il)r toiirbet » 


toiirbet 


it 


fie toiirben „ 


toiirben 


n 



Perfect. 

T would (should) have praised, etc.; I would (should) have 

followed, etc. 

id) toiirbe gelobt Ijaben toiirbe gefolgt fein 



bu toiirbeji „ 

er toiirbe „ 

toir toiirben „ 

il)r toiirbet „ 

fie toiirben „ 



it 
n 

H 

it 

m 



toiirbeft 

toiirbe 

toiirben 

toiirbet 

toiirben 



it 
n 



it 
n 



Imperative. 



lobe (bu), praise (thou). 
lobe er, let him praise. 
loben toir, let us praise. 
tobt (iljr), praise (ye). 
loben fie, let them praise. 



folge (bit), follow (thou). 
folge er, let him follow. 
folgen toir, let us follow. 
folgt (iljr), follow (ye). 
folgen fie, let them follow. 
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Infinitive. 

Present : (gu) tobett, (to) praise ; (gu) folgen, (to) follow. 

Perfect : gelobt gu Ijctben, to have praised ; gef otgt gu fein, to 
have followed. 

Pabticiple. 

Present: lobenb, praising ; fotgenb, following. 
Perfect: gelobt, praised ; gefolgt, folhwed. 

176. TTse of the Connecting Vowel e* While most 
weak verbs, like the examples given above, apply the 
endings ft, t and tc directly to the stem (except in the 
present subjunctive), there are others that insert the 
vowel e before these endings in order to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Such are : 

1. Verbs whose stems end in b or t ; e. g., from rebett, 
to talk, bu rebeft, er rebet, id) rebete, gcrebct. 

2. Verbs whose stem ends in in or n preceded by a 
consonant ; e. g., from redjuen, to reckon, bu redjueft, er 
redjnet, id) redjnete, geredjuet. 

3. Verbs whose stem ends in an s-sound (but only be- 
fore ft, not before t or te); e. g., from rctfert, to rage, bu 
rafeft, but er raft, er rafte, geraft. 

177. Verbs in cltt and em Verbs in eln and eru usually 
drop the e of these suffixes before the e of the first person 
singular, but retain it elsewhere ; thus from (janbeln, to 
act, id) Jjanbte, bu fyaubetft, er Ijanbett, toir Ijanbetn, id) Jjcmbette, 
geJjaubelt, etc. 

178. Irregular Weak Verbs. A few weak verbs have 
internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect par- 
ticiple ; e. g., feunen, to know, preterite f aunte, participle 
gelamtt. For a list of these verbs see § 330. 
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EXERCISE XXXIII. 

Colloquy : Weak Verbs. 

I. 

Setter, ber geljrer fagte ung Jjeute, baft nrir balb gtoet neue 
93iid)er braudjen nmrben. 

3llfo mad)e bid) fort * gur 93udf)!janblung unb faufc jte. ©liidfc* 
ttdjertoeife a Ijaft bu bag ©elb bagu. 

2)u tncinfi bod) nidjt bag ®elb, bag bu mir geftern gefdjenft 

©ettrift ineine id) bag. 2Bag f)ajt bu bamit gemad)t? 4 

2)aftir fjabe id) mir ein ^aar ©d)ttttfdf)ul)e gefauft. 

S)u junger ©djelm ! S)u nrirft mid) nodf) gum Settler madjeu. 5 
—Sag fiir Silver toertangft bu beun? 

©in englifdjeg gefebudf) uub SBtfrterbudj. 3dj Ijoffe, baft bu 
jebenfaflg biefen $auf bitttgen totrft. 

S)a fjaft bu red)t, 6 meiu ©ofjn ; beiueu engtifdjen ©tubten bin 
id) fletg mit Sntereffe gefolgt. ©etb iljr beun utit ber ©rammatif 
f d)on fertig ? 

Stein, nodj nidjt ; aber ber Seljrer meint, baft eg jefet an ber 
3eit toftre, 7 neben ber ©rammatif cine leidjte Seftttre gu toerfudjen. 

S)a !jat ber gefjrer gettrift xtdjt Sine ©pradje totrb man tmmer 
am beften aug ber ©prad)e felbft temen. 

SQSie meinft bu bag — bodj nidjt, baft eg bejfer getoefen tofire, 
toenn hrir iiberfjaupt feine ©rammatif fhtbiert fatten? 

9?ein ; bag toiirbe idf) nur bann fagen, toenn bu nodf) ein $inb 
tofireft ^^^ 

Father, have you any money by you? The teacher 
says that I shall soon need some more new books. 

"Well, I gave 8 you some money yesterday. That "will 
suffice, will it not ? 

Yes, but that was, as you say, a present. Tou surely 
did not suppose 9 that I would buy books with that? 

You young rogue ! You talk as if you still had 10 the 
money in your pocket. 

And so I have n ; but I am going 12 to buy me a pair of 
skates with it. 
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Oh, that's it. — Well, what books do you want, then ? 

In the first place, 18 a German reader. ' You will surely 
be glad to hear that. 14 

Yes, I want you to learn 16 German thoroughly. But 
are you through with the grammar already ? 

No, we have only had twenty exercises; there are 16 
forty in the book. 

I hope that you will do the remaining ones too. 17 

Oh, of course ; we shall still have grammar every other 
day. 18 

EXERCISE XXXIII a. 

1. 1 fetched, a chair, seated myself, and waited. 2. Some 
one knocked ; I opened the door and asked who was 19 
there, but no one answered. 3. We talked of 20 books ; he 
showed great knowledge, and I learned much. 4. I told 
him 21 what I thought, but it made no difference ; he did 
not believe me. 21 5. I have heard nothing of 20 the affair. 
6. I shall always esteem her. 7. You will soon hear from 
me. 8. He will show you 21 the way. 9. Let some one 
open a window. 10. He has studied two years at 22 a 
German university. 11. Who would have believed it! 
12. You have learned much ; soon you will no longer 23 
need a teacher. 13. I have bought me 21 a new house. 
14. I have always followed your advice. 21 

VoCABULABY. 

Remark.— The weak verbs, not counting compounds, which have already 
been introduced in the preceding exercises, are as follows : ftngfltgen, cmtworten, 
foratyn, ban fen, bauern, beuten, fe$len, fragen, freuen, glauben, fyolen, fyoten, $&ten, 
tlopfen, foficn, tauten, teben, legen, Iernen, Iteben, Ioben, madden, me in en, Sffnen, reben, 
nfftn, fagen, f$&feen, fefeen, fpielen, ftccfen, jiimmen, jlubieren, nmrten, woljnen, »ttnf$en, 
8<tgen. For the irregular weak verb3 btlngen, benfen, tennen, nennen, see § 330. 



9lufga&e,/. w., exercise. 
Settler, m. 8. 1, beggar, 
billigen, v. w., approve, 
bamt, adv., then, 
fertig, adj., ready ; fertig intt, 
through with. 



gentigett, v. w., be enough, 
suffice. 

gliicftidjertoeife, adv., fortu- 
nately, [lucky- wise]. 

©ramma'tif,/. w., grammar. 

griinbltd), adj., thorough. 
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§tmbtwtg, /. 10., shop, store. 

Ijioffert, v. w., hope. 

jebenfattS, adv., at any rate. 

Sauf, w. s. 2 (pi. ttuj, pur- 
chase. 

faufeit, v. w., buy. 

geftit're,/. w., text for read- 
ing, [lecture], 

gefelmd), «. s. #, reading- 
book, reader. 

ttebert, prep. (dot. and ace.), 
beside, along with. 



ob, sub. conj., whether ; al$ 

ob, as if. 
@d)etm, m. 8. 2, rogue, scamp. 
fdjenfen, v. w., present, give, 
©djtittfdjul), m. 8. 2, skate, 

[slide-shoe]. 
jtetS, adv., always, [stead-ily]. 
itbrtg, adj., remaining, [over-]. 
toertangett, v. w., demand, 

want, [-long]. 
toerfudjen, v. w., try, [-seek]. 
aSflrterbudj, n. a #, dictionary, 

[word-book]. 



Notes.— > modje bid) fort, &e ojf, gre* you gone.—* ©IfitfltActtoeife ; 
formed from the gen. flliicflidjer SBcife (SSeife = manner) used adver- 
bially. — » geftijettft fyufi, gfaue, not ftaue given; Ger. often uses the perl 
where Eng. prefers a pret. — < gemad)t, done.— * mid) JMHl Settler 
madjeit, make me a beggar; see § 265, 2, a. — 6 fca (aft felt ted)t, tfiere you 
are right; to be rfo/W = vedjt fyabeu, not redjt fein.— 7 fea§ . . • . toare, 
toaJ it would be in order. — 8 I gave $ use the pert — • yon surely did not 
suppose, bu tneintefi bod) 1doI)1 nid)t— 10 had, Ijdtteft, in dependent 
order (see Ex. XXXII, n. 5).— » And so I have, mtb id) I) aht e« and) 
ttnrftid).— 12 1 am going, id) werbe.— l3 In the first place, erfienS.— 
14 Ton will • . . . that, bas roirft bu bodj u>ol)t gent ^oreiu — 15 1 want 
yon to learn, id) nnmfdje bafj bit ♦ . ♦ ♦ ternejt (subj.).— >« there are, e8 
futb.— "too, cmd), before bte iibriflen. 18 every other day, oUe jtoei 
Xage, following nod) and preceding ©rammattf.— w was, fei or more. — 
80 of, toon.— 21 Use the dat— » at, attf, with dat. - » no longer, nt#t 
mefyr. 



The Stbong Conjugation. 

179. Characteristics. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of all strong verbs are, as we have seen, (1) vowel- 
change in the preterite and (2) the ending en in the 
perfect participle. To these may be added two others 
which are found only in certain verbs, viz. : (3) vowel- 
change in the present indicative and imperative, and 
(4) umlaut in the preterite subjunctive. 
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180. Formation of the Preterite. The vowel of the 
preterite indicative is always different from that of the 
infinitive. The first and third persons singular have 
no ending; elsewhere the endings are as in the 
present. 

1. The final consonant of the stem usually remains the 
same in all the principal parts, as in geben, gab, gegeben. 
But a consonant is everywhere liable to be doubled to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short; e. g., bitten, bat, 
gebeten ; reiten, rttt, gerttten. In a few verbs the consonant 
changes ; e. g., gteljen, gog, gqogen. 

2. The preterite subjunctive, first person singular, is 
regularly formed by adding e to the corresponding in- 
dicative form, with umlaut of the root-vowel if possible ; 
e. g., Ijielt-tjiette (from fatten); gab-gfibe (from geben). 

181. Formation of the Perfect Participle. The ending 
is always en. The root- vowel may be like that of the 
infinitive, as in geben, gab, gegeben; or like that of the 
preterite, as in reiten, rttt, geritten; or unlike either, 
as in fingen, fang, gefungen. 

1. The prefix ge is required. For the omission of it in 
certain rare cases see § 188, 3, a. 

182. Vowel-Change in the Present. This affects three 
forms only, viz. : the second and third person singular 
of the present indicative, and in some verbs the second 
person singular of the imperative. The changes that 
take place are as follows : 

1. Radical a becomes a in the indicative, but remains 
unchanged in the imperative ; thus from tragen, to bear, 
id) trage, bu trftgjt, er trdgt, toir tragen, imperative trage. 

2. Radical e if short becomes i, and if long becomes ie, 
both in the indicative and imperative ; thus from Ijelfen, 
to help, tdj fjetfe, bu Ijilfft, er Ijttft, nrir Ijetfen, imperative Ijitf ; 
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from feljett, to see, id) felje, bu fteljft, er fteljt, toir fefjen, impera- 
tive fielj. 

3. Other vowels and the diphthongs remain unchanged. 

a. To each of the above rules there are some excep- 
tions, for which consult the list of strong verbs in 
§ 331. In learning the forms of a strong verb atten- 
tion must be given to its vowel-changes no less than to 
its principal parts. 

183. The Dropping of the Connecting Vowel. Strong 
verbs usually reject the connecting vowel in those 
forms of the present that have undergone vowel- 
change. If then the stem ends in t r so that two t's 
would be brought together in the third person sin- 
gular, the two contract to one ; thus c3 gift, for gitft, 
from gctten, to be tvorth. Otherwise the rules for the 
use of the connecting vowel are the same as in the case 
of weak verbs. 

1. The following examples will show the difference in 
the present inflection of like-sounding strong and weak 
verbs. 

Strong. Weak. 

idj tjctlte, bu fjftttft, cr fjftlt idj tocttte, bu hmlteft, cr toaltet 

id) tabe, hu labft, er Ifibt id) babe, bu babejt, er babet 

id) effe, bu tgt(oriffeft), er iftt id) preffe, bu preffeft, er prefjt 

2. The imperative second person singular omits the 
final e in those verbs that have i or ie changed from e ; 
thus Iie8, from tefen ; Ijilf, from Ijetfeu ; but trage, from 
tragen. 

184. Examples of Strong Conjugation: feljen, to see; 
fallen, to fall. 





CONJUGATION. 






Present. 




I 


o66j 6 DC* y 


I fall, etc. 




Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subl. 


id) fe!je 


w 


fade 


fatte 


hn fte^jt 


fcfcjt 


fattft 


falteft 


cr fieljt 


W 


faat 


fafle 


ttrir feljeu 


feljeu 


fallen 


fatten 


tljr fel)t 


fe$et 


foat 


fattet 


ftc fetyeu 


feJjeu 


fallen 


fallen 
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Preterite. 
I saw, etc. ; IfeU, etc. 



Indie. 


Swbj. 


I?idic. 


Subj. 


id) faf) 


f«e 


fiel 


fiete 


bu faljfl 


fityeft 


ftetf* 


pelefl 


er f alj 


f% 


fiet 


fiete 


nrir fafy 


m fajjen 


ftetett 


pelen 


% fa!jt 


fa^ct 


ftett 


ftetet 


ftc fatyeu fafjen 


ftelen 


jteten 




Perfect. 




I have seen, etc.; 


I have fatten, 


etc. 


Indie. 


Su!tf. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) fjabe gefefjett 


Ijabe gefefjeu 


but gefatte 


xx fei gefatten 


bu Ijajt „ 


Wbeft „ 


bifl „ 


fetefl „ 


er Ijat „ 


fjabe w 


ift 


fei rr 


toir Ijaben „ 


Jjaben „ 


ftnb „ 


feieu ^ 


% Ijabt „ 


Jjabet rr 


fetb „ 


fciet „ 


fie l)abe:t „ 


ijabeu „ 


ftnb „ 


fctCtt w 




Pluperfect. 




JA(wf seen, etc.; 


I had fallen, 


etc. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


xij Ijatte gefeJjen 


Ijatte gefe^en 


i toar gefattert toare gefatteu 


bu fjatteft „ 


ijatteft „ 


tt^arft „ 


ttmrejt * 


er Ijatte * 


ijatte , 


tnar ff 


n?are „ 


ttrir fatten „ 


fatten „ 


toareu „ 


toaren rr 


xfjx Ijattet „ 


^attef „ 


toar(e)t „ 


toaret rr 


fie fatten „ 


fatten „ 


toaren „ 


toaren „ 
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Indie, 

id) toerbe feljen 
bu toirji „ 
er toirb „ 
toir toerben „ 
iljr toerbet „ 
fte toerben „ 



IfUTUBE. 

/ sfaiZZ 86e, etc. ; J shall fall, etc. 

Stibj. 

toerbe feljen 



ff 



toerbejt 
toerbe „ 
toerben „ 
toerbet 
toerben 



it 



tt 



Indie. 

toerbe fatten 
toirfi „ 
toirb „ 
toerben „ 
toerbet „ 
toerben „ 



Subj. 

toerbe fatten 

toerbeji „ 

toerbe 

merben 

toerbet 

toerben 



n 



n 



Future Perfect. 
I shall have seen, etc.; I shall have fallen, etc. 



Indie. 
i$ toerbe sef e$en $«b<n 
butotrfl v 
cr toirb „ 
totr toerben * 
t$r toerbet 
fie toerben 



m 
it 



a 

m 
a 
a 
a 



Subj. Indie. Subj. 

toerbe gef e$en baben toerbe gefatten fein toerbe gefatten fein 

toerbeji „ „ wtrjt „ „ toerbeji „ „ 

toerbe „ „ toirb ,, n toerbe * n 

toerben „ „ toerben n „ toerben n „ 

toerbet „ „ toerbet „ „ toerbet „ „ 

toerben „ „ toerben „ * toerben „ „ 



CONDITIONAI* 

Preset. 
I mould (should) see, etc.; I would (should) faU, etc.; 



idj toiirbe feljen 


toiirbe fatten 


bu toilrbeji „ 


toilrbeft „ 


er toiirbe „ 


toiirbe fr 


toir toilrben „ 


toilrben „ 


iljr toilrbet „ 


toilrbet „ 


fie toilrben „ 


toilrben „ 



Perfect. 

I would (should) have seen, etc. ; I would (should) have 

fallen, etc,; 

id) toiirbe gefefjen Ijaben toiirbe gefatten fein 



bu toilrbeft 


n 


tt 


toilrbeft 


n 


n 


er toiirbe 


' n 


u 


toiirbe 


n 


tt 


toir toilrben 


tt 


it 


toilrben 


n 


tt 


tfjr toilrbet 


tt 


n 


toilrbet 


n 


n 


fie toilrben 


it 


tt 


toilrben 


n 


n 
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Imperative. 



flef) (bit), see (thou). fcttte (bn), fall (thou). 

fe^e er, fee to see. f atte er, Ze£ fa /a#. 

feJjen totr, Ze£ us see. fatten ftrir, fe£ us fall. 

fef)t (iljr), see (ye). fattt (tfjr), /aZZ fi/e;. 

fefyen fte, let them see. fatten fie, let them fad. 

Infinitive. 

Present : (gu) f efyen, (to) see ; (ju) fatten, (to) fall. 

Perfect: gefefjen gn fyaben, to have seen; gefatten gu fein, to 
have fallen. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Present: feljenb, seeing; f attenb, falling. 
Perfect: gefeJjen, seen; gefatten, fallen. 

185. Irregular Strong Verbs, The three verbs geljen, 
go, ftef)en, stand, and tljun, do, are irregular in that they 
form their preterite and perfect participle from a stem 
different from that of the present. They are also 
without vowel-change in the present. The principal 
parts are get)en, ging, gegemgen ; ftcljen, ftcmb, geftcmben; 
tf)Mt, tt)at, getl)cm. The simple tenses of the indicative 
are inflected as follows : 

Present. Preterite. 

id) gef)e ftelje tljue ging ftanb tfjat 

bngeljft ftel)jt t^ufl gtngf* jtanbjt t^atfi 

erge^t fle^t t^ut ging ftanb tljat 

ttrir geljen pe^en tfjun gingen jtanben tljaten 

tyrgeljt fte^t tyut gingt ftanbet tyatet 

ftegeljen fle^en ti)m gingen ftanben tljaten 

1. The other forms are regular, gefjen being conjugated 
with fete, fteljen and tljnn with Ijaben. 

186. Verbs of Mixed Inflection. A number of verbs 
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which were once strong have passed over, wholly or in 
part, to the weak conjugation ; e. g., raefyen, rod), (jerodjcn, 
to avenge, is now usually conjugated radjen, radjte, 
jjerdrf)t. 

1. Thus strong and weak forms from the same verb 
may exist side by side. When this is the case they are 
sometimes associated with difference of meaning ; e. g., 
fdjeibeu, to separate, makes fd)teb, gefd)tebeu, when intransi- 
tive, but fdfyeibete, gefdfjeibet, when transitive. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 
Reading Lesson : Strong Verbs. 

187. Rule of Order V: Dependent Infinitives. A de- 
pendent infinitive, with or without ^u, comes at the end 
of the sentence ; e. g., idj Ijabe mdjt3 mit ber &a&)t ju tfjun, 
I have nothing to do with the affair; id) Ijorte it)tt geftern 
biefetbe Semerfung madden, / heard him make the same 
remark yesterday. 

1. An infinitive dependent upon a verb which itself 
stands in the dependent order generally comes just 
before the verb if unmodified, but after if modified by an 
object or an adverb ; e. g., obtooJjt id) iJjtt $u antworten 
gebeteu Ijatte, though I had asked him to answer ; but obtuoljt 
id) tljtt gcbctett Ijatte, tnetne ftrage gu beauttoorten, though I had 
asked him to answer my question. 

2Retn Ueber ftreunb ! Snbttdj ijaft £)u 2)etn tangeS ©djtoetgen 
gebrodjen ; 5)cin SSrief bom 12. btefeS 9Kouat$ ift tntr foebett gu 
^ctnbeu 1 gefotntneu. f^iir btc 9?ad)rtd)ten, bte £)u tntr au$ ber 
£>ettnat gtebft 2 , battle xti) S)ir Ijergltdf), obtooljl anbere tJreunbe tntr 
gum £ett 8 fd)ou liber btefetben S)utge gefdfjrieben fatten. 3dj 
fdjttefte 4 aug jDeinem Srtefe, bafj e$ 2)tr gut ge!jt, unb bag £)u 
feme ©efaljr Kuffl, 6 an 6 ber ©djtohtbfudjt gu fterben. 2)te S3c* 
fdjretbwtg ©einer 9teife nad) GHjtcago tear tnir Jjfldjjt intereffant. 
935a$ £)u tttdjt atte$ gefefjen Ijaft ! ttnb ht tt>ie furger 3eit ! SDerat 
e$ fdjeiut, bajj 2)u nur brei ober toier £age bort geblieben btji. 
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SRun, id) Ijabe and) fUr^Urf) etne ftetne SRctfc gemadjt, — cine 
ftnfttoanberung 7 im ^avjgebirge* SStettetdjt hrirft 3)u gem batoon 
f)5ren. 3d) fjcttte Diet toon ben ©djihiljeiten biefer ©egenb geljort 
unb gelefen, unb toar natitrttd) red)t nengtertg barauf 8 getoorben* 
93or ettoa jtoei SBod^en fyrad) id) etneS £age$ 9 bariiber tntt einctn 
Sefannten, ber meinc 9?eugierbe gu tetten fdjten, unb toir trafen 
bie SSerabrebnng, ben beriiljtnten Srotfen 10 gnfaimnen in Slngen* 
fdjein in netymen. 11 

EXERCISE XXXIV a. 

1. She speaks, reads, and writes German very well. 2. 
The picture hangs too high. 3. He does not keep 12 his 
word. 4. My physician advises a long walk every day, 13 
but that M takes too much time. 5. What would you give 
for it? 6. I asked 15 him to remain. 7. How long did 
you remain? 8. I found him as 16 he was lying by the 
way, helped him 1<l upon 18 his feet and gave him 17 some 
money. 9. I came home late, 19 sat a while by the stove, 
wrote a few letters, and then went 20 to bed. 10. You have 
done much for me. 11. I have written three letters, but 
he has not answered. 12. We have remained too long 
already. 13. If you had come a little earlier, I should 
have found 21 you. 14. I now saw that we had gone too 
far. 

Note.— The strong verbs, not counting compounds, which have been in- 
troduced In the preceding exercises are as follows (for their vowel-changes 
see, if in doubt, § 331) : 



bitten 


bat 


gebeter. 


raten 


riet 


geraten 


♦bleiben 


blieb 


gebtteben 


fcfyeinen 


fasten 


gefdjienen 


flub en 


fanb 


gefnnben 


fdjreiben 


fd)vteb 


gefdjrieben 


flfben 


gab 


gegeben 


fefjen 


M 


gefefyen 


*geljen 


ging 


gegangeu 


*fetn 


toar 


geroefeu 


fatten 


t)tett 


gefyalteu 


ftfeen 


fa* 


gefeffen 


fyeifjen 


W% 


gefjeifjen 


foremen 


for city 


gefprodben 


fjelfen 


Wf 


gefyotfeu 


ftefyen 


fianb 


geftauben 


♦fommen 


tarn 


getomtnen 


tfyuu 


tljat 


getfjan 


lefcn 


lad 


gelefen 


tragen 


trug 


getragen 


ftegen 


lag 


gelegen 


♦roerben 


luarb 
ttmrbe 


getuorben 


neljmen 


naljm 


genommen 


jteljen 


jog 


gejogen 


* Aux. fete. 
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VOCABULABY. 



Stagenfdjetn, m. s. 2, view, 
[eye-shine], 

bef court, adj., known; as subst, 
acquaintance. 

33efd)reibung, /. w., descrip- 
tion. 

bredjen, v. 8. (brad), gebrodjen), 
break. 

ettbltdj, adv., finally, [end-]. 

$u% m. s. 2 (pi stigej, foot. 

©efafjr,/. w., danger. 

£eimat,/. w., home, [home-]. 

Ijergtid), adj., heart-y, cordial 

fiirjtid), adv., lately. 

foufert, v. s. (lief, gelcmfett, aux. 
fein), run, [leap]. 

SKeugierbe,/. w., curiosity. 

neugierig, adj., curious. 



obtooljl, sub. conj., although. 

fdjliefcen, v. s. (fdjtofe, gefdjlof- 
fett), infer, conclude. 

fd)toeigen, v. 8. (fdjttrieg, ge* 
fdjtoiegert), to be silent. 

©d)huttbfud)t,/. w., consump- 
tion. 

foeben, adv., just now, [so- 
even]. 

fterben, v. s. (ftarb, geftorben- 
aux. fein), die, [starve]. 

teilen, u w., share, [deal]. 

treffen, u s. (traf, getroffen), 
hit, hit upon. 

SSera'brebwtg, /. w., agree- 
ment, arrangement. 

jufcmtmen, adv., together. 



Notes.— >jw ganbett fommen; see Ex. XXTV, n. 3.— 2 0tebft; the 
e being long, giebft, gieb, imv. gieb are the regular forms ; but gtbft, 
gibt, gib also occur.— 3 gum %t\l, in part. - 4 fd)Ue§e ; notice that 
fdjliegen has gefd^Ioffcn (not gefdjtofcen), in the perf. pple. This means 
that the o is short. — 5 liittfft ; contrary to § 182, 3, lauf en makes bn Ifiuffl, 
er lauf t (imv. lauf) ; Oefaljr Icmfen = to run a risk.— 6 an, of; the name 
of the malady from which one suffers, or of which one dies, is put in 
the dat. with an.— 7 gujjtoanfcenmg, pedestrian tour.— 6 fcatauf, with 
regard to it. — • etltC0 %(l$t$, one day ; for the gen. of time see § 251, 2. — 
10 33tO(f en, Brocken ; the highest summit of the Harz Mts. — » tttlfUtCtt; 
by way of ^exception to § 182, 2, nefjtnen makes bu tiitntnfl, er itimtnt, 
imv. itimm. 3>n Slugenfcfjein neljtneu = to inspect, take a view of.— 
12 keep, fatten.— 13 every day, ace.—" that ; ba«, rather than ber.— 
16 ask, bitten.— 18 as, ttrie (sub. conj.).— 1 " 1 Use the dat.— » upon, auf with 
ace— » home late; see §96, 1.— *> then went, ging bann. 81 1 should 
hare found, Ijdtte id) gefnnben or wflvbe id) . . ♦ ♦ gefitnben fyaben. The 
reason for the inverted order is explained further on in § 200. 
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EXERCISE XXXV. 
Reading Lesson: The Same Continued. 

2(m nSdjften £age fuljren totr tnit ber Sifenbafyn 1 bt$ nad) 
SBermgerobe, 2 unb toon ba gingen ttur gu ^u§ nad) Slfenburg, 
einem fteinen 2)orfe, toetd)e$ ungefclljr Dter ©tunben 3 fcom ©rocfen* 
gtyfel cntf ernt 4 liegt £ter fanben toir bait citi guteS (SaftJjanS, 
too toir un$ aiemlid) friilj $u Sett tegten. 5tm folgcnben 9Korgen 
gingen tetdjte SBotfen am £immel, unb man net 5 un$, auf guteS 
SBetter gu toarten. (5$ tocirc beffer getoefen, toenn hrir biefem 
State gefolgt toftren, aber ba$u toaren hrir $u ungebutbig, 2Bir 
Ijielten 6 bie tetdjten SBotfen ntd)t fur gefiiljrtidj. 

2llfo mad)ten nrir ung fritf) auf ben 2Beg, 7 unb am Slnfang ging 
e$ audj Voirfltd^ fe!jr f djtfn, S)te SDJorgenluft war Ijodjjt angenefjm, 
bie SSoget fangen in ben Sftutnen, unb eine prad)tige 9?atur bot, 
toftjjrenb ttrir fyoljer unb Ijflfyer fttegen, immer neue SKetge. 9?ad)bem 
totr etma eine ©tunbe gegangen toaren, lamen hrir an einen 300 
fjug 8 Ijofjen ftetfen, toetdjer ben 9?amen „3tfenjtein" trfigt £)er* 
fetbe liegt bidjt am SBege unb ift nid)t fdjroer gu beftetgen. 9 935ir 
Hommen alfo auf ben ©tyfet unb fagen toofjl eine fjalbe ©tunbe 
broben. 

EXERCISE XXXV a. 

1. The river runs through beautiful valleys. 2. He car- 
ries his head very high. 3. Let him be silent and go his 
way. 10 4. Please shut the door — I have already asked u 
you twice. 5. I have offered you 12 too much already. 6. It 
seemed impossible to mount higher. 7. At last we came 
to " a little village, which was called Hochstein. 8. I met 14 
her at 15 the station and we drove home together. 9. On 
the summit we found a little girl who offered us 12 the 
flowers that she had picked. 16 10. I would be silent if 
only he had not broken his word. 11. I ran quickly to " 
the river, gave the child 12 my hand and drew it to " the 
land. 12. The child would have died if I had not come. 
13. You would have fallen had I not taken you by the 
hand. 14. Who knows what Byron would have done if 
he had not died so young? 
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VOCABULABY. 



beftetgen, v. s. (beftieg, befHe* 
gen), climb. 

bieten, v. s. (bot, geboten), offer, 
bid. 

bi&jt, adj., close, dense, [tight]. 

3)orf, n. s. 8, village, [thorp]. 

bvoben, adv., up there. 

Sifenbaljn,/. w., railway. 

entfewt, adv., distant. 

fafjren, v. s. (fufyr, gefaljren, 
aux. fein), travel, drive, 
[fare]. 

Stetfen, m. s. 1, rock 

®afHjan$, n. s. 8, inn, [guest- 
house] . 

gefdljrttd), adj., dangerous. 

®ipfet, m. s. 1, peak, summit. 

Notes.— i mtt fcer ^ifenBoftn ; Ex. xxin, n. 4.— « ffieriugero'toe, 

name of a little city in the Harz Mts. — 3 StunfcCIt, hours 1 walk, leagues; 
ace. of measure. — 4 entfewt, distant, away; the aco. of measure is 
often accompanied by an adv. of measure. — 6 net, advised. The verb 
also means to guess (Ex. XXX).— 6 Ijieltcn ; fjalten fur = regard as, con- 
sider.—'' fid) ouf ben ©eg madjen, to start, get under way.—* gtt§ ; used 
in the sing., as a measure of height, after a numeral. — • Heftetget! is 
transitive, while fteigen is intransitive. The construction here requires 
a transitive verb. — l0 way, Jj-cc, though gefyeilisintrans. ; see § 266, 1. — 
11 ask, bitten; the order: bid) frf)on gumma!. — l2 Use the dat.; the 
order: bir frf)on 311 totel.— » to, ju.— 14 meet, treffeu. — 15 at, auf with 
dat.— 16 pick, bredjen. — " to, ait with ace. 



§hmnet, m. s. 1, heaven, sky. 
ftimnten, v. s. (flontnt, gellom> 

tnen, aux. fein), climb. 
nadjbe'tn, sub. conj., after, 
•ftatn'r,/. w., nature. 
9tetg, m. s. 2, charm, 
fmgen, v. s. (fang, gefungen), 

sing, 
fteigen, v. s. (fKeg, geftiegen, 

aux. fein), climb, 
u'ngebulbig, adj., impatient. 
SSogel, m. s. 1 (pi. $), bird, 

[fowl]. 
toaJjrenb, sub. conj., while ; 

also prep, (gen.), during. 
SBotfe,/. W; cloud, [welkin]. 



EXERCISE XXXVI. 
Reading Lesson : The Same Continued. 

3)te 9lu$ftd)t toon btefent ^unfte toerbe id) f o batb nid)t bergeffen. 
SQJa^renb totr l)ier fafcen unb ptauberten, beutete inetn SReife* 
famerab meljrmats 1 auf bie SBolfen, toeld)e inuner nod) am £inunet 
fjtngen unb gerabe jefct fjofyer gu fteigen unb bitter gu toerben 
fd)ienen. 2Btr faljen, bag e3 ein ©emitter geben tourbe, unb 
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badjten* fofort an bic 2Borte bcr Scute im ®aftl)aufe. Slber an' 
cine 9?u<ffel)r tear jefct tttd^t meljr gu benfen ; bagu glaubten 4 loir 
gu toeit gegangen gu fein. Sltfo gingen toir toetter, ba fein Dbbadj 
gu feljen § mar, nad) bem ©tyfet be8 33erge$ gu. fl Sefet f Written 
ttrir natiirlid) f dweller, inbem T totr afle paar SWinuten 8 Slide nad) 
bem §immel toarfen. 9Son 3eit 3 U 3 C ^ ^ e f ett totr fogar eine 
Heine ©tredfe, aber bag ttmrbe balb ertniibenb. Snblid) brad) bag 
©etoitter log, unb mag fur ein 2Better! 3)er Sftegen ftet in 
©trotnen, ber SBinb blieg unb Ijeulte toie toll 9 unb bog bie 
Sfiutne, bag fie brazen. Slenbenbe 93tifce fdjoffen iiberatt burdj 
bie Suft unb fd)tugen biStoeiten in bie 33ftume. 

EXERCISE XXXVI a. 

1. He stands now where I stood ten years ago. 2. The 
letter has been lying on my table a whole week 3. We 
had mounted higher and higher and stood now upon the 
summit. 4. William Tell shot an apple from the head of 
his child. 5. His heart beats warm for the poor. 6. We 
have met and beaten them twice. 7. The thing bends, 
but it does not break. 8. The wind is blowing cold from 
the mountains; there will be a storm. 9. Prices have 
risen; everything has become dearer. 10. He cast one 
glance at 10 the crowd and strode quietly into the building. 
11. Poets have always sung of love and beauty. 12. How 
long have you been standing already? 13. Did you drive 
or come on foot? 14. Why are you silent? Do you not 
see what you have done? 15. That throws a strong light 
upon 10 the whole affair. 

VOCABULABY. 



I 



8fogftd)t, /. w., view, [out- 
Bight] . 

Megen, u «. (bog, gebogen), 
bend, [bow]. 

blafen, v. 8. (blieg, geblafen), 
blow. 

blenben, v. ia, blind, dazzle. 



$li<f, m. 8. 2, glance. [-thatch] . 



33Ufc, m. 8. 2 t flash, lightning, 
ertnuben, v. w. } tire, fatigue, 
©emitter, w. s. 1, thunder- 
storm, 
tjeuten, v. w., howl. 
inbe'tn, sub. conj., while, since. 
Dbbad), n. s. 8, shelter, 
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ptaubern, v. w., chat 
9?egen, m. & 1, rain. 
9?iidffeljr,/. w., return, 
fdjiefeert, v. s. (fdjofe, gcfc^offcn), 

shoot. 
fdjfogert, u s. (fdjlug, gefdjta* 

gen), strike, [slay], 
fdjreiteit, v. s. (fdjritt, gefdjrit* 

ten, aux. feut), step, 
fogar, adv., actually, even. 



©tredfe, /. to., stretch, dis- 
tance. 

Strom, m. s. 2 (pi o), stream. 

toll, adj., mad. 

fiberaH, adv., everywhere. 

toergeffert, v. s. (toergafe, toer* 
geffen), forget. 

toerfeit, u s. (toarf, getocrfett), 
throw, cast, [warp]. 

2Butb, m. s. #, wind. 



Norm— « meljrinal£, several times. Notice the inversion (Ex. XXIX, 
n. 2).— *fcad)tett; from beuten, bad)te, gebad)t ; one of the irregnlar 
weak verbs. — 3 an • • • • fcentflt, a return was now no longer to be thought 
of, there was no thinking of a return any more.— « glaottco • • • • ff in, be- 
lieved that we had gone. — 5 gu ffljctt, to be seen.— 5 nad) . . . . Jtt, toward. — 
7 tttfetm .... toarfen, while we cast, or better simply easting. A clause 
with inbem is often best translated by the Eng. pple. in ing.— 8 attf 
Jlttat SRtnuten, every few minutes.— 9 tote toll, like mad.— 10 at, upon, 
ouf with ace. 

The Modal Auxttjarteb and friffett* 

188. Characteristics. The verbs btirfen, to be permitted, 
fflmten, can, mogen, may, ntuffen, must, foHen, shall, tooHen, 
will, and toiffen, to know, constitute a class by them- 
selves. The first six are called 'modal auxiliaries.' 
They and ttriffen were originally strong verbs, but de- 
veloped weak preterites after the old preterite had 
acquired present meaning. As a class they have the 
following peculiarities : 

1. In the present indicative the vowel of the singular 
(except in fotten) is different from that of the plural, and 
the third person singular lacks the ending t. 

2. Where the infinitive has umlaut, this umlaut disap- 
pears in the preterite indicative, but is found in the 
jfreterite subjunctive. 

3. Each verb (except toiffett) has two perfect participles, 
one weak, with prefix ge, and without umlaut, the other 
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strong, without ge, and identical in form with the infini- 
tive ; thus from fBnnen, gefomtt and I5nnen. The strong 
participle is used only and always in connection with an 
infinitive ; thus id) Ijabe e$ nidjt gef onnt, / have not been able 
(to do) it ; but idj Ijabe e$ nidjt tljun f 5mten, / have not been 
able to do it. 

a. There are a few other verbs that show this last 
peculiarity of the modal auxiliaries ; i. e., employ what 

seems to be the infinitive, and really is so if the verb 
is weak, in connection with an infinitive. The most 
common of them are Ijeigen, Ijelfen, laffen, feljen and lj5ren* 
Thus one says id) Ijabe fagen lj5ren, I have heard say. 

189. Inflection of the Modal Auxiliaries. 







Present. 






Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) barf 


bilrfe 


lann 


I5nnc 


mag 


mfigc 


bu barfft 


bilrfeft 


lannft 


Knncft 


magft 


mflgeft 


cr barf 


biirfc 


!ann 


fflnne 


mag 


moge 


toir bilrfen 


bilrfcn 


I5nncn 


fonncn 


mflgen 


mSgen 


iljr burft 


bilrfet 


fonnt 


Knnct 


m5gt 


mfigct 


ftc bilrfen 


bilrfcn 


Knnen 


Ibnnen 


mogen 


mogen 


idj mufc 


milffe 


fott 


fotte 


toitt 


tootte 


bu tnufet 


milffeft 


fottft 


fotteft 


toittft 


tootteft 


er mu{$ 


milffe 


fott 


foHc 


toitt 


tootte 


toir milffen 


milffen 


foHen 


fotten 


tootten 


tootten 


iljr mitgt 


milffet 


font 


fottct 


tooat 


toottet 


jic miiffen 


milffen 


fotten 


fotten 


tootten 


tootten 






Pbetertte. 


• 




Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) burftc 


bilrftc 


lonntc 


fflnnte 


modjte 


mfldjte 


bu burfteft 


bilrftefi 


fonnteft 


f5nnteft 


modjteft 


m5d)teft 


cr burftc 


bilrfte 


lonntc 


fflnnte 


modjte 


m5djte 


toir burftcu 


bilrftcn 


fonnten 


fflnnten 


molten 


m5djten 


iljr burftct 


bilrftct 


fonntet 


fSnntet 


modjtet 


mfldjtet 


fie burftcn 


bilrftcn 


fonnten 


ftfnnten 


molten 


mfldjten 
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Perfect. 
Indie. Subj. 

idj Ijabe geburft, geTonnt, etc. Ijabe geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

bu*ljaft geburft, gefonnt, etc. Ijabeft geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

etc. etc. 

"or, with an infinitive, 

idj Ijabe biirfen, fflnnen, etc. Ijabe biirfen, f5nnen, etc. 

bu Ijafi biirfen, Knnen, etc. Ijabeft biirfen, fonnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Plttpebpect. 

Indie. Subj. 

idj Ijatte geburft, gefonnt, etc. Ij&tte geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

bu Ijattejl geburft, gefonnt, etc. Ijfttteft geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

etc. etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 

idj Ijatte biirfen, fflnnen, etc. Ijfitte biirfen, fflnnen, etc. 

bu Ijatteft biirfen, I5nnen, etc. tyfttteft biirfen, fonnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Future. 

Indie, Subj. 

idj toerbe biirfen, fflnnen, etc. toerbe biirfen, ffinnen, etc. 

bu hrirft biirfen, fonnen, etc. toerbeft biirfen, fflnnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie. 

id) toerbe geburft Ijaben, gelonnt Ijaben, etc. 
bu toirfi geburft Ijaben, gefonnt Ijaben, etc. 

etc. 

Subj. 

idj toerbe geburft Ijaben, gefonnt Ijaben, etc. 
bu toerbeft geburft Ijaben, gefonnt Ijaben, etc. 

etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 

Indie. 

id) toerbe Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben fflnnen, etc. 
bu toirft Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben f5nnen, etc 

etc. 
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' Sub). 

idj toerbe Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben Iflnnen, etc. 
bu toerbeft Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben ftfnnen, etc 

etc. 

Conditional. 

Present. 

idj toiirbe biirfen, Written, m5gett, tniiffen, etc. 
bu toiirbeft biirfett, fonnen, tn5gen tniiffen, etc. 

etc. 

Perfect 

* 

id) toiirbe geburft Ijaben, gefonnt Ijaben, getnodjt Ijaben, etc. 
bu toiirbeft geburft Ijaben, gelonnt Ijaben, getnodjt Ijaben, etc. 

etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 

id) toiirbe Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben fflnnen, Ijaben tnflgen, etc. 
bu toiirbefi Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben fonnen, Ijaben tnflgen, etc. 

etc. 

Imperative. 

Wanting, except for tooHen, which has tooHe (bu), tooEe er, 
tooflen toir, tooHt (iljr), tooflen fte. 

Infinitive. 
Present : biirfen, fitanen, tniigen, tniiffen, follen, toollen. 
Perfect : geburft (gu) Ijaben, gefonnt (ju) Ijaben, etc. 

Participles. 
Present : biirfenb, Knnenb, tnogenb, miiffenb, fottenb, toottenb. 
Perfect: geburft and biirfen, gefonnt and fflnnen, etc. 

190. Inflection of toiffen* The simple tenses of toiffen 
are inflected as follows : 
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THE VERB. 




Present. 


Pbetebite. 


Indie. 


Siibj. 


Indie. 


SuZ>i. 


id) toeifc 


nriffe 


toufcte 


totigte 


bu toeif$t 


hriffeft 


hmfeteft 


hmfetejt 


er toeifc 


toiffe 


hmfcte 


toiifete 


ttrir hriffen 


hriffen 


toufcten 


totifeten 


iljr tmfct 


hriffet 


hmgtet 


tDitgtet 


flc hriffen 


hriffen 


hmfeten 


toftfcten 



.1. The compound tenses are regular ; id) l)abe gehmgt, id) 
Ijatte gehmftt, idj toerbe hriffen, idj toerbe genmfet Ijaben, etc. 

2. The imperative is hriffe (bu), hriffe er, hriffen loir, hrifjt 
(ifjr'l, hriffen fie* 

19L Use of the Modal Auxiliaries. The use of the 

modal auxiliaries is highly idiomatic. All of them ex- 
cept b fir fen have familiar English cognates, but the 
English verbs may, can, shall and will have but two 
tenses each, while must has but one. This necessitates 
the use in English of various circumlocutions, particu- 
larly in translating the compound tenses ; e. g., id} tnuft, 
/ must, but id) mufete, / had (to), ivas obliged; idj tamx, 
I can, but id) tocrbe fonnert, I shall be able. The follow- 
ing are the most important uses (for further details 
see § 333 ff.): 

1- $firf en usually means to be permitted, to have the right, 
but is often best translated by may, or with a negative by 
must not ; e. g., barf idj utn$ S3rot bitten ? may I ask for the 
bread f ba$ biirfen ©ie nidjt tljnn, that you must not do. The 
preterite subjunctive may denote probability ; e. g., ba$ 
bitrfte ber $att f e i n / that ma V ^ the case - Sometimes biirfen 
approaches the meaning of dare, as in idj barf beljanpten, 
J dare assert. But it is not cognate with dare and is very 
rarely to be so translated. 

2. SBnnen in the present is usually equivalent to can, 
but often to may; e. g., ba$ fann fein, that may be. 3d) 
f onnte means / was. able, id) f onnte, / should be able, both of 
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which uses are covered by English could ; e. g., id) fotmte 
e$ (gejiera) ttid)t ftnbett, / could not find it (yesterday); id) 
fonttte e$ ftnbett (toemt id) em £id)t ^atte), / could find it (if I 
had a light). 

3. 3ftdgett is sometimes equivalent to may, as in er ntag 
e$ bel)alten, he may keep it ; more often it is to be rendered 
by wish, want, like, care ; e. g., id) mag il)n ntdjt f efyen, / do 
not want to see him. This use is especially common in the 
preterite subjunctive, id) tnfldjte (gem) being = i" should 
like. 

4. 9Rftffett is equivalent to must only in the present ; 
elsewhere it is to be translated by be compelled, be obliged, 
or the like ; e. g.,id) mugte ladjen, I had to laugh, I could not 
help laughing ; er Ijat ben garden Sag arbeitett miiffett, he has 
had to work all day. @r miiftte means he would have (to), he 
would need. 

5. Sofiett is sometimes equivalent to shall, in the pre- 
terite, to should, ought; e. g., bit fottft nictjt ttften, thou shaU 
not Htt; bu foHtefl geljen, you should (ought to) go. More 
often it is best rendered by a form of be followed by to ; 
e. g., er fottte balb fierben, he was soon to die. Very fre- 
quently it is used to report what is said, claimed or 
thought by some one else than the speaker ; e. • g., er foil 
feljr reidj feitt, he is said to be very rich. 

6. SBoKett generally denotes an act of willing or wishing 
on the part of the subject ; e. g., er tiritt ©olbat toerben, he 
wishes to become a soldier. It is often to be translated by 
to be on the point of; e. g., er toitt geljen, he is on the point of 
going. Sometimes it can be rendered by claim, pretend; 
e. g., er toill geljflrt Ijabett, he claims to have heard. In the 
compound tenses translate by wish or want; e. g., id) l)abe 
bid) l&ttgft befudjert tooHen, I have long been wishing to visit you. 

192. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Modal Auxiliaries. 
The pluperfect subjunctive of a modal auxiliary, with 
accompanying infinitive, is the usual equivalent of 
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English might, could or should, followed by have and a 
participle. Thus he could (or might) have come is not 
er f onnte gefommen fetn, but er ptte fommen f finnen ; you 
should have done it yourself, not bit follteft e3 felbft 
getfycm fjaben, but bit Ijatteft t% felbft tljun foHen. 

1. This construction may take the place of a perfect 
conditional with would have where the latter is connected 
with an infinitive ; thus for he would have been able to do it 
one may say cr toitrbe c$ fyabett tljun fflnnen, or cr Ij&ttc e$ 
fijim lonncn ; for he would have wished to greet you, cr toiirbe 
bid) Ijabett grtifeen tooHcn, or cr Ijcitte bid) grtigcn toottett 
(or tnflgen). 

193. Omission of Infinitive with Modal Auxiliary. After 
any of the modal auxiliaries, the dependent infinitive 
is often omitted, if it can readily be supplied ; as id} 
tnufe fort, / must (go) away; cmtoorte bu f id) fcmn e£ 
ttidjt, you answer, I cannot. 

2. Through this ellipsis of a verb some of the modal 
auxiliaries have acquired apparently the force of transitive 
verbs ; e. g., id) mag ba$ 33ud) nidjt, / do not like the book 
(do not care to read or to have it) ; f onnen ©tc 3)cutf d) ? 
can you speak German? 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

194. Rule of Order VI : Special Case of Dependent Order. 
In a dependent sentence containing a compound tense 
of a modal auxiliary in connection with an infinitive, 
the participle of the modal auxiliary comes last, next 
to that the infinitive, and just before that the inflected 
auxiliary ; e. g., id) toeifc getoife, ba$ id) f o ettoctS nie f)titte 
tt)Utt f Onnen r / know for certain that I could never have 
done such a thing ; ba$ tft ein SRatfel, tt)e(dje§ niemanb bi§ 
jetjt f)at I6fen f Onnen, that is a riddle which no one has 
hitherto been able to solve. 
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Reading Lesson : Modal Auxiliaries. 

SQSir lonntcn toeber geljen nodj flc^cn unb muftten aUc 9tugen* 
btidfe nadj irgcttb einetn Sftutndjen greifen, urn 1 iibetljaupt* auf 
ben fjft^cn bleiben gu fonnen. 35u toeiftt, bag id() ttidjt furd^tfam 
bin, aber idj lann 3)id) 2 toerftdjern, baft e$ fein ©paft toar. 
SSft^rcnb 3)u jc^t tuljig tncinc 33efd)reibung lieft, 4 magft 3)u triel* 
Iciest bariibcr ladjen. ®u totrfl fagen : (5$ ift ®tr red^t ge* 
fdjeljen; 6 $u tyatteft im ©aftfjaufe bleiben follen. SRun, id) luttt 
gefieljen, baft getabe biefcr ©ebanfe aud) tntr ein paarmal burdj 
ben Sopf fuljr, 6 abcr e$ Ijatf nidjtS. 7 3n fotdjent gatte lann man 
mit bent Siarren in ©IjafeSpeare nur fagen: 3)er 9tcif enbe 8 tnuft 
eben gufrieben fein. 

93Str toaten natttrlid) in fc^r furger 3eit burdj unb burdj nag 
getoorben, unb ba$ 2Beitere lonnte un$ bann toenig litatmern. 
6$ bauerte nodj gtoei tootte ©tunben, bis* hut auf ben ©tyfel 
famen unb ba$ SrodfenljauS 10 toor un8 faljen. ®u fannfl tnir 
gtauben, toenn id) 3)ir fage, baft ber 3tnb(idf etn feljr toittfontmener 
war, benn iefet burften toir ttrieber in eine utenfdjlidje SBoljnuug 
treten. 2Bir fefeten un$ an ben £)fen unb trodneten unfere $Iei* 
bet, fo gut u toir fonnten. (Snblidj toaren ttrir alfo auf bem 
SJrodfen, abet toa$ 12 StaturfdjSnljeiten betraf, fo fatten 13 toir eben 
fo gut auf bem ©runbe be$ 9Jleere$ fifcen Iflnnen. Sin bitter 
9?ebel lag itber bent gangen Serge, unb man fonnte teine tyunbert 
©djjritte toeit u f etyen, 

EXERCISE XXXVI a. 

1. I know nothing of the affair and will hear nothing 
of it. 2. Can you speak German ? I can't. 3. Shall I 
tell you what I think ? 4. I saw him yesterday; he could 
not walk and had to lie in bed. 5. Will you not come as 
soon as 16 possible? I should like to talk with you. 
6. What time is it, if I may ask 16 ? 7. I do not want to see 
Vn'm again. 8. Travel as you will, you will certainly need 
more money. 9. If we had time, I could " tell you much 
that M you would probably like to know. 10. She will not 
be able to go this evening. 11. You will have to take 
us as you find us. 12. I ought to have written, but I 
haven't been able to find the time. 13. As " children we 
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were not allowed to go to the theater. 14. He wished 
to go along, but we did not want his company. 15. You 
ought to see it once; it is said 20 to have cost a thousand 
marks. 

VOCABULABY. 



3fabRd\ m. 8. 2, view, sight. 

ebett, adv., even, just 

furdjtfam, adj., timid, [fright- 
some]. 

gefdjeljert, v. s. (gefdjal), ge* 
fdjeljen, aux. fein), happen. 

gefteljen, v. s. (geftanb, gejian* 
ben), confess. 

greifen, v. s., (griff, gegriffen), 
grasp, grip(e). 

$letb, n. 8. S, garment, [cloth], 

fihmnent, v. w. y trouble. 

ladjett, v. w., laugh. 

2Reer, n. 8. 2, sea, [mere]. 



tnenfdjltdj, adj., human. 

Starr, m. w. 9 fooL 

na§, adj., wet, [nas-ty]. 

9?ebel, w. s. 1, fog, mist. 

retfett, w. travel 

treten, v. 8. (trat, getreten, aux. 

fein), step, tread, 
troefnen, v. w., dry. 
fcerjtdjern, v. w., assure. 
tooH, adj., full, 
toeber, conj., neither ; toeber 

. . . nod), neither . . . nor. 
gufrteben, adj., content. 



Notes. — l uttt "with an inf. means in order; here with fonrten, in 
order to be able. — 2 ut>trl)au})t, at all. — 3 $td) ; some prefer the dat. with 
toerfuf)ern.— « Ucfl ; for iieffl ; see § 183.— » m if* . . . . gffftrten, it 
served you right.— 6 wit • • • • fttljr, passed through my head; on mil* 
see Ex. XXIV, n. 3.—? f$ Ijttlf tttcttt, ft did no good.—B tier Stetfetllie, &e 
traveler; a present pple. used substantively. The quotation from 
Shakespeare is found in As You Like It, Act II, Scene 4 ; " When I was 
at home I was in a better place, but travelers must be content." — 9 (i$ ; 
here a subordinating conjunction = until. — ,0 3)r0lfcitl)ll1t£ ; name of an 
inn on the summit of the Brocken. — » fo Qltt, as well as ; at$ being 
omitted. In such a phrase fo with following adv. acquires the force of 
a subordinating conjunction.— »* tottS ; § 141, 1.— w jjattflt . • • • ftyen 
fijltttflt, might have been sitting. — " tOftt ; lit., far, but it does not need 
to be translated ; see Ex. XXXY, n. 4.— 15 as soon as possible, fo balb 
at« mbglidj, or tnogUdjft balb.— ,6 ask, frageu. — ,7 I could; inverted 
order.— w that; see § 141, 2.— was, atS.— »it is said, eS foU. 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SBetfct bu, tote foftt e* tft ? 3d) mug fofort uadj £aufe. 

S3 tjt giemtidj fmfter braugen ; glaubft bu, bu toirft ben 2Beg 
uadj bctncr SBofynuug futbeu lonncn ? 

S)aran fyatte id) nid)t gebadjt, aber eg biirfte * mdjt fd)toer few. 
3dj lonntc tm 9iotfatt einen ^ott^tfteu'fragen. 

9fof btc ^otijci barfft 2 bu md)t redjuen. ©oil tdj mdjt tnit Mr 
geljeu ? 3d) Icuuc bte ©trafteu beffcr ate bu. 

3dj tnfldjte feljr gcru (SefeHfdjaft fjaben. 933te toeit mag e$ bcun 
fcui? 2Beifetbue$? 

3dj fatui e$ uidjt gcnau fagen. (g$ mag ettoa etnc SStcrtcI* 
jhmbe few. 

Slbcr bu hrirft bcu 9£ttdftt>eg aHeiu madden miiffen. 3)a$ tljut 
mtr Ictb. 3dj fyfttte fritter geljeu fotten. 

9iidjt bodj. S)a fjfttten hrir ntdjt fo lauge ptauberu f5mten* 
©ci s tneinettoegeu oljne ©orge* Die frtfd)e S?uft ttrirb mir tooljt tljrnt. 

£)u bifl fc^r fremtbftd). — 3d) mfldjte totjfen, tt»ic a$ unfrcm 
franfen ftreunbe geljt. (£r foil 4 enbltdj ettoaS beffer fein. 

3d) tuar fjeute frit!) iu fcincm §aufe, aber id) burfte iljn 8 md)t 
foredjeu. 3)er arme $erl! 3dj Ijtftte fo gem ettoaS fageu 
utogen, 6 um tyn $u troften, 

II. 

May I ask 7 what time it is? Perhaps I ought 8 to be 
going home, 

Oh, it cannot be so very late. I haven't a watch, 9 but 
if you step 10 to the 11 window you can 12 see the city clock. 

Just think ! " It is on the point of striking M twelve. I 
ought to have gone an hour ago. 15 

You must not feel concerned 16 on my account. I could 
not have used " the time more pleasantly. 

It is pretty dark outside. I wonder if 18 I can find the 
way home. 

I hadn't thought of that. 19 If you wish, I will 12 go with 
you. 
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I should like company, if it doesn't make you too much 
trouble. 

Oh, it is no trouble. We will* take the short way 
through the park. 

But they say that is 21 dangerous in the night. They 
claim 22 to have seen footpads there. 

Nonsense! That is probably 28 an invention of the 
newspapers. At the most one might 24 meet a beggar 
there. 

VOCABULABY. 



atteitt, adj., adv., alone, 
brauften, adv., outside, 
(grftnbung, /. w., invention, 
fmfter, adj., dark, 
frifdj, adj., fresh, 
gebraudjen, v. w., us^. 
fyfldjjienS, adv., at the most. 
Siotfatt, m. s. 2 (pL &), case of 
need. 



^oftjer 1 , /. w., police. 

atftuber, m. 8. 1, robber; 
©trafeenrauber, footpad. 

redjnen, v. w., reckon, count 

Sftiidtoeg, m. «. 2, return. 

©orge, f. w., care, [sorrow] . 

troften, v. w., comfort, [trust]. 

Unfttut, m. s. (no pi), non- 
sense. 



Notes.— > bftrfte • • • • feitt^ cannot be; denoting less confidence than 

tonnnidjt fciu.— « barffl • . . . nid)t, must not— 3 @ e i . . . . oljite 8orge, 

be without concern, do not feel concerned.—* (£r fott • • • fcttl, he is said to 
be. — * till ; object of fpredjeu, used here in the sense of speak to. — 
6 Ijottc • • • ♦ fagflt mdgeu, should have liked to say.- ? ask, fragen. — 
8 Perhaps I ought, id) fottte tootf.— • watch, £afd)emt$r.— 10 if yon 
step, tocim bu . ♦ . ♦ trittft.— » to the, cuts.— '* yon can, inverted order. 
— 13 Just think, benfe nur.— M It is on the point of striking, c« mtU 
eben .... fdjfagen.— 15 an hour ago, Dor enter ©tunbe.— w you must 
not feel concerned, tu mufjt ♦ . . . fetn.— " could not have used, ftatte 

ntd)t gebraudjen fbnuen.— 18 1 wonder if, idj mbd)te toiffen, ob.— 

w of that, baran.— » We will, ttur tootlen.— « they say that is, ber 
(oil . . ♦ . fetn.— ** They claim to haye seen, man roitt .... gefeljen 
Ijaben — » That is probably, ba« mag mo^l ♦ . . . fein.— * one might 
meet, fonnte man ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ treffen. 



THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

195. Formation and Meaning of the Passive. The 
passive is formed by combining the auxiliary toerben 
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with the perfect participle. SBerben is inflected regu- 
larly throughout, its participle appearing as toorben; 
thus id) toerbe geto6t, / am praised ; er ift gelobt toorben, 
he has been praised. 

1. It is important to distinguish between the true pas- 
sive with toerben, and the quasi-passive with fetn, between 
ba$ 93ud) hrirb gebrudt, and ba$ 93ud) ift gebrucft. To do this 
it is only necessary to remember that toerben means to be- 
come, to pass into the state of; hence ba$ 93ud) totrb gebrutft 
means the book is becoming printed, is passing into the stale 
of being printed, Le., is printing, or being printed (the work 
of printing is going on). On the other hand, bct$ 33ndj ift 
gebrudft means the booh is printed, i. e., that the work of 
printing is finished. 

2. The forms with toerben, then, denote an action going 
on at the time indicated by the tense of the verb ; those 
with fetn a state or condition that has resulted from a 
previous action. Further examples : bie Zfyxx ift gefd)loffen, 
the door is closed ; bie Sljiir nrirb urn 8 Uljr gef djtoff en, the door 
is closed (i. e., they close the door) at 8 o'clock ; id) f am beinalje 
gn fpftt ; ber 33rtef tourbe (eben) gefdjrieben ; / came almost too 
late ; the letter was Q'ust) being written ; idj f am git fpftt ; bet 
93t*tef toar (fdjon) gefdjrieben; / came too Me; the letter was 
(already) written. 

196. Conjugation of the Passive: gelobt toerben, to be 
praised. 

Present. 
I am praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

tdj toerbe getobt toerbe gelobt 

bu hrirft gelobt toerbeft gelobt 

etc. etc. 
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Preterite. 
I was praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

tdj tourbe or toarb getobt toiirbe gclobt 

bu tourbejl or toarbft getobt toiirbeft getobt 

etc. etc. 

Pebpect. 
I have been praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

idj bin getobt toorben fei getobt toorben 

bu bift getobt toorbeu feieft getobt toorben 

etc. etc. 

Pluperfect. 

/ had been praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

tdj toar getobt toorben toftre getobt toorben 

bu voarft getobt toorben tt»drefl getobt toorben 

etc. etc. 

Future. 

I shall be praised, etc. 

Indie Subj. 

id) toerbe getobt toerben toerbe getobt toerben 

bu hrirft getobt toerbeu toerbeft getobt toerben 

etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been praised, etc. 

India. Subj. 

id) toerbe getobt toorbeu feiu toerbe getobt toorben fein 

bu hrirft getobt toorben feiu luerbeft getobt toorben feiu 

etc. etc. 

Conditional. 

Present Perfect 

I would (should) be I would (should) have been 

praised, etc. praised, etc. 

idj tottrbe getobt toerben toiirbe getobt toorben feiu 

bu toiirbeft getobt toerben roitrbeft getobt toorbeu fein. 

etc. etc. 
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Imperative. 

fci (bu) getobt, be (thou) praised. 
ct fci getobt, let him be praised. 

etc. 

(Forms with tt>erben, as toerbe getobt, er tuerbe getobt, are very rare. 
See § 344, 1). 

Infinitive. 

Present: getobt (ju) toerben, to be praised. 

Perfect: getobt toorben (ju) fein, to have been praised. 

Gerundive. 
gu lobenb, to be praised, praiseworthy (see § 370). 

197. The Active and the Passive Construction. In 
going from the active to the passive construction the 
object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive, while the subject of the active, if a personal 
agent, goes into the dative with Don ; e. g., ttrir fdjtngen 
ben 3 e fafcr we beat the enemy, becomes ber ^dnb ftmrbe 
Don un3 gefdjtagen. 

1. A non-personal instrument or means is denoted 
usually by the accusative with burdj ; e. g., ber $einb tourbe 
burdj Sift gefdjtagen, the enemy was beaten by strategy. 

198. The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs. In- 
transitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
passive, but this use is very common. The impersonal 
passive can seldom be translated literally ; e. g., e£ 
tourbe getctnjt unb gefungen, there was singing and dancing. 

1. Such expressions, therefore, as i* was told, my advice 
was not followed, and all others in which the corresponding 
German verb is intransitive, have to be rendered by im- 
personal constructions, thus: mtr 'tourbe gefagt; tnetnent 
SRate tourbe md)t gefotgt. 

a. Very often, however, one can substitute for such an 
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intransitive verb a transitive compound which can be used 
personally in the passive ; thus for my advice was not fol- 
lowed one can say tnein 9£at hmrbe nidjt befolgt. 

199. Substitutes for the Passive. On the whole the 
passive is much less used in German than in English, 
The English passive can be replaced in German (1) by 
man with the active, as in man fagt, it is said; (2) by a 
reflexive form (§ 201), as in e£ t)erftef)t ftdj, it is under- 
stood; (3) by a reflexive with taffen, let, as in e3 laftt fidj 
f)offen, it may be hoped; e3 Itefe fief) ertoarten, it was to be 
expected. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

200. Rule of Order VII: Inversion after Subordinate 
Clause. Any subordinate clause preceding the principal 
verb of a complex sentence causes inversion; e. g., 
toenn iclj an Sljrer ©telle toare, (fo) toiirbe idj jn $aufe 
btetben, if I were in your place, I should remain at home; 
obtootjt er ®elb t)at, (fo) fjat er bodj toentg 93erftanb, though 
he has money, he has little sense; bamit er 9tut)e Ijaben 
fomtte, jog er fid) auf§ Sanb jurucf, that he might have 
peace, he retired into the country. 

1. Observe that this is only a special case under the 
general rule of inversion (§ 87). The subordinate clause 
always has the force either of an adverb, an adjective or 
a substantive ; and such an element preceding the verb 
causes inversion. 

a. But the clause may be itself the subject, in which 
case there is no room for inversion ; e. g., ba§ cr redjt l)at, 
ifi f tar, that he is right is clear. 

2. The adverbial force of a preceding clause is often 
resumed by means of an adverb, usually fo, placed just 
before the main verb (see the first two examples above). 
This fo should not be translated. 
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Reading Lesson : The Passive Voice. 

3tot 33rodfenl)aufe toaren 1 aber eitte SKenge ®ftjte toerfammett, 
unter benen ein lebljafteS ©efytcid) gefiiljrt ttmrbe. SSicte ©pci§e 
ttmrben auf unfre So jten gemad)t, nm$ 2 bon un$ naturlid) ntd^t 
iibet genommen toetben tonnte. Satb fitfjlten ttrir un$ hrie gu 
$aufe unb hmrben ebcn fo luftig ttrie bic anberen. Dbtooljt hrir 
feljr ermiibet toaren, gtngen toir erft urn 10 Ufjr gu 33ett. Sim 
folgenben £age 5jfneten ttrir bie Stugen auf eine neue SBelt ; bie 
SSolfen tt>aren t>erfdf)tounben, unb man fonntc mettennmt 3 nadj 
jebcr 9ftd)tung fel)en. 

@g ttrirb beljauptet, ba§ iiber $tx>eu)unbert ©tftbte unb 3)orfer 
bom 93rodEengtyfet gejaljtt toerben fitanen. 2Bte e8 nun and)* 
bamit fetn mag (benn id) Ijabe fte ntd)t gejttljlt), toax bie 9lu$ftd)t 
jebenfallS eine l)errlidf)e; fte tiefe un$ f listen, bafc ttrir auf 3 fdf)8njte 5 
fiir unfre 9Riil)e beloljnt toaren. 3)u toeifct tooljl, bag t)iele 
©agen bom Srodfen crgft^lt toerben. (S$ ift bieS ncimttdf) bet Drt, 
too nadj attem 33olf$glauben ba$ groge 3al)re$feft 6 ber £eufef 
unb ^ejcen geljatten ttmrbe. ©ogar Ijeute nodj toerben ein §eren* 
tangplafe unb bergteidjen' anbere 3)inge bem SReifenben gegeigt, 
aber bie ©eijter ftnb Iftngft tterfdjnmnben. SBenigftenS ftnb leine 
Jeufel ober $eren ton un$ gefeljen toorben. 

EXERCISE XXXIX a. 

1. Only German is spoken here. 2. The doors are 
opened at 7 o'clock. 3. The thing is made of wood. 
4. Good paper is now made of wood. 5. The child has 
been found. 6. The missing 8 book is found. 7. The 
picture was given me 9 by a friend. 8. That 9 can not be 
helped. 9. I told my story, but I 9 was not believed. 
10. The doors will be closed at 11 o'clock. 11. The letter 
was so badly written that it could not be read. 12. He is 
esteemed by all who know him. 13. Until now every- 
thing that he had written had 10 always been praised, 
14. The window can not be opened. 15. The letter is 
written and is lying on my table. 16. He was seen yes- 
terday evening, but to-day he can not be found. 
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VoCABULABY. 



6el)aityteit, v. w., assert, 

Betoljnen, v. w., reward. 

fiiljlett, v. w., feel. 

fiiljren, v. w., lead, carry on. 

®aft, m. 8. 2 (pi. a), guest. 

(Sefyrcid), n. 8. 2, conversa- 
tion. 

©laube, m. mx. (gen. *n$). 
faith, belief, [be-lief]. 

Ijertltdj, adj., glorious, splen- 
did. 

$t%t f f* W-, witch. 

$often,/. (pi. only), cost. 

laffett, v. s. (tiejj, gelaffen), let, 
cause. 

fojttg, adj., jolly, [lusty] 



9JMle,/. w., mile. 

papier, n. 8. 2, paper. 

8ftd)timg,/. w., direction. 

©age, f. w. 9 tradition, story, 
[say]. 

Zaxtj, m.8.2 (pi. H), dance. 

£eufet, m. s. 1, devil. 

tibel, adj., adv., evil, amiss. 

toerfantmeht, v. w., gather, as- 
semble. 

toerfdf)tt»inben f t. 8. (toerfdjtoattb, 
berfd)hmnben, aux. fein), 
vanish, disappear. 

SSoIf, n. 8. S, folk, people. 

toenigftenS, adv., at least. 

3&J)Ien, v. w., count, [tell]. 



Notes. — > toatflt . . . • tttrffMtnteU ; not the passive. The verb refers 
not to an action, but to a state, the meaning being were (already) gath- 
ered. — * toa8,athing which, the antecedent being a sentence ; see § 141, 
a.— 3 meiletttoett ; for miles.—* gBie . • . . atld), hoioever; § 140, 2.— 
6 aitf* f(J)dttftc, most beautifully; § 112, 2.— • 3afcre3feft, annual festival ; 
in allusion to the so-called Walpurgis-Night, supposed to be held annu- 
ally on the 1st of May.— * bergleidjen ; § 132, 2.— * missing, feljlenb.— 
9 Use the dative. - ,0 had, tt>ar, directly after jefct. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

201. Characteristics. A ' reflexive ' is a verb that re- 
quires a pronominal object referring to the subject. 
In the third person this object is fid) ; in the first and 
second it is that form of the personal pronoun which 
corresponds to the subject and is required by the 
governing power of the verb ; e. g., er fdjamt fid) (ace), 
he is ashamed; er fd)metdjett fid) (dat.), he flatters himself; 
id) fdjame mid), I am ashamed; tyx fdjmetdjett eudj, ye 
flatter yourselves. 
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1. Reflexive verbs are conjugated with Ijaben and have 
no passive. The pronoun stands just after the inflected 
element. 

202. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb: fid) freuen, to 
enjoy (glad one's self). 

Present. 

Indie. Suttf. 

idj freuc mid) freuc midj 

bit freufi bid) freuefi bid) 

cr freut ftd) freuc ftdj 

toir freuen un$ freuen un$ 

iljr freut eudf) freuet eudj 

fie freuen ftdfj freuen ftd) 

Preterite. 

Indie. : idj freute midf), bu freuteft bid), etc. 
Subj. : idj freute midj, bu freute ft bidj, etc 

Perfect. 

Indie. : id) Ijabe midj gefreut, bu Ijaft bid) gefreut, etc. 
Subj. : id) Ijabe midj gefreut, bu ^abeft bidfj gefreut, etc 

' Pluperfect. 

Indie. : idj Ijatte mid) gefreut, bu Ijatteft bid) gefreut, etc 
Subj. : idj Ijatte midj gefreut, bu ^ftttejt bidj gefreut, etc) 

Future. 

Indie. : id) toerbe midj freuen, bu toirjt bid) freuen, etc 
Sutj. : id) toerbe midj freuen, bu toerbeft bidj freuen, etc 

Future Perfect. 

Indie.: id) toerbe midj gefreut Ijaben, bu toirft bidj gefreut 
$aben, etc. 
Subj. : id) toerbe mid) gefreut Ijaben, bu toerbeft bidj, etc. 

Conditional. 

Present: id) toilrbe mid) freuen, bu toilrbeft bidj freuen, etc. 
Perfect: id) toilrbe midj gefreut Ijaben, bu toiirbeft bidj, etc 
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Imperative. 

freueu hrir xmQ 
frcuc (bu) bid) freut (if)t) eudj 

cr frcue fid) frcuen fie fid) 

iNnianvE. 
ftd) (j») fteuen fidj gefreut (ju) §abeu 

Pabticiple. 
ftdj freuenb (fWj) gefreut 

1. In giving the principal parts of a reflexive verb the 
pronoun should precede the infinitive, but follow the 
preterite. With the participle it is best omitted alto- 
gether, thus: fid) freuen, freute ftd), gefreut 

203. Eeflexive Constructions. Eeflexive verbs are 
regularly intransitive; that is, take no accusative object 
other than the reflexive pronoun itself; but many of 
them take a secondary or complementary object in the 
genitive ; e. g., er freut fid) be3 SefcenS, he enjoys life ; 
erbctrme bid) meiner, have mercy on me. 

1. With other verbs the complementary object is re- 
placed by a prepositional phrase ; e. g., er feljnt ftd) uadj 
9htf)e, he longs for rest; er fiird)tet ftd) Dor SSerrat, he is afraid 
of treachery. 

2. Intransitive verbs are often construed with a reflex- 
ive object and a factitive predicate ; e. g., fid) tot ladjen, to 
laugh one's self dead ; fid) fatt effen, to eat one's self full. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

204. Characteristics. An impersonal verb is a verb 
used in the third person singular to express the verbal 
idea in a general way without reference to a definite 
subject. If expressed the subject is e3, but e£ is often 
omitted. 

1. The verbs always used impersonally are not very 
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numerous. They denote for the most part either opera- 
tions of nature, as eg regnet, it rains, or mental and bodily 
states, as mid) biinft, methinks. Besides these, however, 
there is a large number of verbs not ordinarily imper- 
sonal which admit freely of impersonal use, as in eg geljt 
nid)t, it won't do ; eg giebt Seute, there are people. 

2. (gg is apt to be omitted when, under the rules for 
inversion, it would come after its verb ; thus mir f djtmnbett, 
lam dizzy, takes the place of eg fdjttrinbett mir ; so also in the 
impersonal passive ; e. g., am Slbenb ttmrbe getanjt, in the even- 
ing there was dancing, instead of eg ttmrbe am 2t6enb getangt. 

a. But the omission does not take place with verbs 
denoting natural phenomena, nor with active verbs not 
usually impersonal; thus one does not say am Slbenb 
regnete, but regnete eg, nor mir geljt gut, but mir geljt eg gut 

3. The inflection of an impersonal verb, as such, pre- 
sents no peculiarities that call for a special paradigm ; 
thus we have from regnen, quite regularly : eg regnet, eg 
regnete, eg Ijat geregnet, eg nrivb regnen, etc. 

205. Impersonal Constructions. Verbs denoting mental 
and bodily states are often accompanied by a dative of 
the person concerned ; e. g., bem S3ater grcmfet, the father 
shudders. 

1. Others of these verbs take an accusative object 
which looks like the subject ; as mtdj f djlcifert, / am drowsy; 
mid) biinft, methinks. 

2. Some transitive verbs are used impersonally with a 
direct object, giving rise to idioms that cannot be ren- 
dered literally ; e. g., eg I)at @ef afjr, there is danger ; eg gtebt 
Seute, there are people ; eg gilt bag ?eben, it is a matter of 
life and death. 

3. Intransitive verbs are often used impersonally with 
a reflexive object, giving rise to idiomatic expressions ; as 
eg fragt ftdj, the question arises ; eg tofjnt ftdj ber (gen.) SRttfje, 
it is worth the trouble ; eg fjanbett fid) umg 8eben, it is a ques- 
tion of life. 
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a. Such an intransitive reflexive associated with laffen 
expresses the idea of possibility ; e. g., Ijter Iftgt ftdj rufjtg 
plaubern, here we can chat quietly ; eg tftjjt ftdj Ijoffen, it may 
be hoped. 

EXERCISE XL, 

Colloquy: Reflexive and Impersonal Verbs. 

I. 

9?un, trie Ijaft bu bid) amiiftert ? @g roar ftufjer ft toarm tnt 
Sweater, nidjt roafjr ? 

©djrecftid). 3dj fomtte art ntdjtg benfen, — mtr mtdj nad) 
frifdjer guft feljnen. 

2Rir gtng eg eben fo ; unb boc^ fdfytenen bic meiften ber 3"- 
fdjauer ftd) an htm ©tiicf $u ergflfeen. 1 @g tounbert mtdfj, tote eg 
il)nen nur ntoglidj roar. 

2Rtd) audj. £aft bu betnerft, hrie bic Seute ftd) itbet ben Qmv 
fantpf im britten Sflte freuten 2 ? 

9a, aber tdj fjabe bie @efdjtd)te iiberljaupt 8 nidjt berfteljen 
fBnnen. 2Borum 4 %ax eg ftd) in bem ©trette etgentltd) gefyanbelt? 

3)a^ fragt ftd) 6 ebcn. ©o tuel tdf) fc^en fomtte, ftrgerte fid^ bet 
$etb itber gar ntdjtg. 

Unb ber anbere $ert aud) iiber ntdjtg. 3d) glanbe, fetner Don 
betben hmftte, toarum fie ftdj fdfylugen.* 

3)n Ijaft too^I redjt. — Slber bemerfft bn, hrie fait eg getoorben 
tft ? 3d) glaube, eg ttrirb regnen. 

@g toare bodt) fdjabe, toenn fair ung toegen etneg fotdjen 
©tttcfeg erfftlten follten. 

SBtr ftnb gletdj 7 bet tneiner SBoljmtng. SSSarte etnen 9lugen= 
bttdf ; idj toerbe bit* etnen SRegenfdjtrot fjolen. 

Stein, bag loljnt ftd) ntrf)t ber 9Kiil)e. 3d) Ijabe ntdjt rueit gu 
geljen unb lann nttd) beetten. 

2ttf o, auf SBteberfefjen ! 2Btr fjaben jebenfaflg bag ©tiid ge* 
feljen, toobon fo triet gerebet ruirb. 

II. 

How good 8 the fresh air feels, doesn't it ? 

Yes, indeed. Wasn't 9 it warm in there, though ? 
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I was really ashamed of myself. I could hardly keep 10 
awake. 

Nor I either, 11 though the others seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very well 

Oh, to be sure ; there are M such salamanders, who do 
not care 18 anything about bad air. 

So that is 14 the play that there is so much talk about. 
Well, I am glad that we have seen it. 

I cannot say that. I believe it is going to rain, and I 
should not like to take cold for such a play. 

That would be a pity, to be sure. 16 But the piece is the 
fashion just now; and when it's a question 16 of fashion, 
one must put up with things. 17 

Of course, — let one's self be bored 18 in order 19 to be in 
the fashion. Man M is a strange animal 

Vocabulary. 



2lft, m. 8. 2, act. 

amiifteren (ftd)), v. w., enjoy 
(amuse) one's self. 

forgem (ftdj), v. w., be vexed. 

Bemcrf en, v.w., notice, re-mark. 

britutett, adv., in there, inside. 

erg5feen (ftd)), v., delight. 

erfalten (ftd)), v. w., take cold. 

gefaKen, v. s. (geftel, gefatten, 
dot.), please. 

fjanbettt, v. w.; e$ Ijattbelt fid), 
um, it is a question of. 

$elb, m. t0., hero. 

loljnett (ftdj), v. w., to be worth 
while. 

qufilen (ftd)), v. w., be tor- 
mented, be bored. 



9tegettfd)ttm, m. s. 2, umbrella. 

regnen, v. w., rain. 

©alctma'nber, m. s. 1, sala- 
mander. 

fefjnen (ftd)), v. w., long. 

fdjredltd), adj., terrible. 

©trett, m. s. 2, strife, conflict. 

©tttd, n. s. 2, piece, play, 
[stick]. 

Jier, n. s. 2, animal, [deer] . 

toad), adj., a-wake. 

tote'berfeljen, v. s., see again ; 
auf SBteberfe^en, good-bye. 

tounbent, v. w., cause to won- 
der; mid) tounbert'3,1 wonder. 

^ufdjauer, m. s. 1, spectator. 

^toetfampf, wi. s. 2 (pi &), duel 



Notes.— > fift ergflfcett an (dat.), to take pleasure in.—* ftd) freiten 
ttBet (ace), to be delighted over.—* nbtt^aupt, at all, anyway.— 4 SSotum 
tat e* . . . • geftatttoelt; toomm = um toa8* The meaning is: What 
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was the question at issue?— 6 fta* frogt fid) efien, that is just the question. 
— 6 fid) ffllagen, to fight.—'' gleid), directly, in a moment. The meaning 
is : We arecloseby.—* How . . • . feels, nue bic frifdje Sufteinem (§ 14°. 
1) roo^l ttiut.— 9 Wasnt it ... . though, roar c« bod> — ,0 keep, btetben. 
—"Nor I either, id) aud) uid)t.— 12 there are, e$ giebt.- ,3 who do 
not care anything about, bic fid) gar tiidjt um • ♦ . ♦ lummenu— " So 
that is, ba$ ifl alfo— 15 to be sure, atlerbiugS.— >« when it's a question 
of, tueuu e8 ftdj um . ♦ ♦ ♦ Ijanbelt.— 17 one must up with things, mug 
man ftdj fdjou etn>a8 gef alien taffcu. — 18 let one's self be bored, fid) 
quatcu laffeu ; inl without gu*— 19 in order to be, um ♦ . . ♦ gu fein. — 
20 man, ber 27ten{d). 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

206. Separable and Inseparable Compounds. There are 
two kinds of compound verbs, separable and insepar- 
able. In the latter the particle always precedes the 
verb and forms one word with it, as t>erftef)en, under- 
stand; er uerftef)t, he understands. In the former the 
particle is liable to be separated from the verb, as auf- 
juftefyen, to rise; er ftef)t friif) auf, he rises early. 

1. In English we have only inseparable composition, as 
in beget, forgive, outrun, none of which can be broken up 
without changing the meaning; cf. outrun with run out, etc. 

207. Differences in Conjugation. The conjugation of 
a separable compound differs from that of an insepar- 
able in the following particulars : 

1. In the simple tenses of a separable verb, except in 
the dependent order, the prefix comes at the end of the 
sentence ; e. g., from auffefcen, to put on, er fefct ben §ut auf, 
he puts on his hat. An inseparable compound, as stated 
above, is never broken up. 

2. The gu of the infinitive comes between the parts of a 
separable compound, the three being written as one word, 
as aufgufteljen ; with an inseparable compound gu precedes 
and is written separately, as gu toerftefjen. 

3. The ge of the past participle comes between the pre- 
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fix and the verb in a separable compound, the three 
elements being here also written as one word ; e. g., 
aufgeficmben, risen. In an inseparable compound gc is 
omitted entirely ; e. g., berftcmben, understood. 

4. Separable compounds invariably accent the prefix ; 
inseparable compounds the verb ; as toerfte'fjen, berfta'nb, 
toetjia'nben ; au'f jteljen, ftanb au'f, au'fgeftcmben. 

208. The Inseparable Prefixes. The prefixes which 
always form inseparable verbs are be, ent (emp), er, ge, 
t)er and jer. These six prefixes are never accented in any 
part of speech, and are not in use as separate words. 

1. Each of these prefixes had originally a definite 
meaning, and this original meaning is sometimes dis- 
tinctly discernible in modern German ; e. g., ei* meant out 
and erbettfen is to think out. In other cases the force of the 
prefix has blended so closely with that of the verb that it 
can now be discovered only by the help of historical 
study (just as in English we have lost all sense of a 
connection between have and behave). Sometimes a com- 
pound exists with no simple verb corresponding to it; 
e. g., begttmen, to begin. In general the meaning of a 
compound cannot be told from a knowledge of its parts, 
but must be learned from the dictionary. The most 
common and easily discernible meanings "of the insepar- 
able prefixes are as follows : 

a. 8Je r cognate with be in behave, beget, etc., forms tran- 
sitive verbs from intransitives or from nouns and adjec- 
tives ; e. g., bebenten, think about, consider, from benfett, 
think ; befreien, set free, liberate, from fret, free ; befummern, 
trouble, from $trauner, sorrow. 

b. Q£nt f which sometimes takes the form entp, implies 
separation, sometimes origin; e. g., etttgefjen, escape, get 
away from ; entlaffen, dismiss, let go away; entftefjen, stand 
forth, arise ; entflcmunen, fame out, burst into fames. 

a (St means forth, out, often forming transitive verbs of 
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completed acticn ; thus erfteljen, stand forth, arise ; erfdjeinen, 
shine forth, appear; erbenfen, think out, excogitate; erfhtben, 
find out, invent; erjagen, hunt down, capture by chasing; 
erfragen, find out by asking. 

d. @e forms numerous compounds in which the mean- 
ing of the prefix is not now obvious, and can only be 
understood by historical study. 

e. SSet r cognate with for in forgive, forget, etc., means 
out, away, to an end; e. g., toergefjen, pass away; toerfmfen, 
sink away ; fcerbluten, bleed to death. Sometimes it means 
amiss, as in toerfitljren, lead astray ; berfennen, misjudge. 

f ,3er means asunder, in pieces ; e. g., jerfy ringen, burst 
asunder ; gerbredjen, break in pieces. 

209. Conjugation of Inseparable Compounds. This 
does not differ in principle from the conjugation of a 
simple verb. The following synopsis of the inflection 
of befommett, to get, conjugated with f)ct6en, and fcerretfen, 
to depart, conjugated with fein, will suffice for illus- 
tration. 

Present. 

Indie.: id) befomme, bit befommft, etc.; idj toerreife, bit bet* 
retfeft, etc. 

Subj.: id) befomme, bu befomme jt, etc.; id) toerreife, bu toer* 
reifeft, etc 

Preterite. 

Indie. : idj Mam, bu bef amft, etc. ; id) uerreifie, bu t)errctfle jt, etc. 

Subj.: id) betftme, bu befftmejt, etc.; idj toerreifte, bu toer* 
reifteft, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie. : idj Ijabe bef ommen, bu ^afl bef ommen, etc. ; idj bin ber* 
retft, bu bifl tocrreifl, etc. 

Subj.: xij Ijabe bef ommen, bu ftabefl bef ommen, etc.; idj fci 
berreift, bu feieft toerreift, etc. 
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Pluperfect. 

Indus. : idj Ijatte befomuten, bu Ijatteft befomuten, etc.; xij toax 

t>crreifl f bu toarft toerreift, etc. 
Subj.: \i) tyatte befotnmen, bu Ijfttteft befommen, etc.; idj toftre 

Ucrreifi, bu toclreft toerreift, etc. 

Future. 
Indie. : xij toerbe befomuten, bu totrft befommen, etc. ; id) toerbe 

fcerreifen, bu tt)trfl fcerretfen, etc. 
Subj. : xij toerbe befotnmen, bu toerbejt befotnmen, etc.; idj toerbe 

berreifen, bu toerbeft toerreifen, etc. 

Future Perfect. 
Indie. : idj tucrbe belommen Ijaben, bu totrft befotnmen Ijaben, etc. ; 

idj toerbe tierreift fein, bu totrft bcrretfl fein, etc. 
Subj. : id) toerbe befotnmen Ijaben, bu toerbeft befotnmen Ijaben, 

etc.; idj toerbe fcerreift fein, bu toerbeft toerreift fein, etc. 

Conditional 
Pres. : xij tottrbe befotnmen, xij tottrbe berreifen, etc. 
Per/.: idj tottrbe befotnmen Ijaben, etc.; xij tottrbe Dcrreifi 
fein, etc. 

(And so on. The remaining forms can easily be supplied.) 

1. Observe that the perfect participle of a ge*compound 
may be like that of the simple verb. It can only be 
told from the connection whether such a form as gelj5rt 
comes from Ijtfren, to hear, or from geljflren, to belong to. 
There are many such cases. 

210. The Separable Prefixes. These are much more 
numerous than the inseparable. The list embraces (1) 
a dozen or more common prepositions, as ctug, mit f 
fiber; (2) a like number of adverbs of position and 
direction, such as ctb, off, empor, up, jufctmmen, together; 
(3) the particles tjer, toward, and f)ht, away from, 
together with their very numerous compounds. 

1. The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in 
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certain forms are written with the verb they modify as 
one word. The German says come in, fotntnen ©ie Ijeretn, 
or he went away, er gtng fort, just as English does ; the dif- 
ference is that English recognizes no such verbs as into- 
come, awaytogo, corresponding to Ijeretngufotntnen and fort- 
gugeljen. 

2. The particles l)er and Ijht require special attention. 
$er means toward the speaker, or the speaker's point of 
view ; tyin is its opposite. Thus fotntnen ©ie Ijer, come here; 
too geljen ©ie Ijin? where are you going? fotntnen ©ie Ijerauf, 
come up (the speaker is above); gefyen ©ie Ijinauf, go up 
(the speaker is below); cr fdjtoamtn gu mir Ijerttber, he swam 
across to me; cr fdjtoamtn Ijinttber, he swam across (to the 
other side). But the speaker may take the actor's point 
of view without reference to his own ; thus er blicfte Ijinauf, 
he looked up (from where he stood); cr gog ba$ $inb gu ftdj 
Ijerauf, he drew the child up to him. 

211. Conjugation of Separable Compounds : a'nfcmgett, to 
begin; a'bretfen, to depart. Principal parts: a'nfmtflen, 
futg an, a'ngefangen; a'&reifen, reifte ab, a'bgeretft 

Present. 

Indie.: xij fange an, bn fftngjt an, etc.; idj rcife ab, bu retfefi 

ab, etc. 
Subj. : xij fange an, bu fangejt an, etc.; id) retfe ab, bu reifejt 

ab, etc. 

Preterite. 

Indie: xij futg an, bu pngft an, etc.; xij reifte ab, bu rctflcfl 

ub, etc. 
Subj.: xij futge an, bu ftngejt an, etc.; idj reifte ab, bu rctflcfl 

ab, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie: id) fyabt angefangen, bu Ijajt angefangen, etc.; xij bin 

abgereift, bu btft abgereift, etc. 
Subj.: xij Ijabe angefangen, bu Ijabeft angefangen, etc.; idj fci 

abgereift, bu feieft abgereift, etc 
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Pluperfect. 
Indie. : idj tycttte angefangen, bu Ijatteft augefangeu, etc.; id) toax 

abgereift, bu toarfl abgereifl, etc. 
Subj.: id) Ijcitte augefangeu, bu Ijfftteft augefangeu, etc.; idj 

tocire abgereift, bu tofireft abgereift, etc. 

Future. 
India: id) toerbe anfangen, bu hrirft anfangen, etc.; idj toerbe 

abreifen, bu urirft abreifen, etc. 
Subj.: id) toerbe anfangen, bu toerbeft anfangen, etc.; idj toerbe 

abreifen, bu toerbeft abreifen, etc. 

Future Perfect. 
Indie. : id) toerbe augefangeu Ijaben, bu ttnrjl augefaugcu Ijaben, 

etc. ; id) toerbe abgereift fern, bu ttjirfl abgereift feitt, etc. 
St&j. : id) toerbe augefangeu Ijaben, bu toerbeft augefangeu Ijaben, 

etc.; id) toerbe abgereift fein, butoerbeft abgereifl fein, etc. 

Conditional. 
Present: id) toiirbe anfangen, bu toiirbeft aufaugeu, etc.; id) tourbe 

abreifen, bu totirbeft abreifen, etc. 
Perfect: idj toiirbe angefaugeu f)aben f bu totirbeft augefaugen 

Ijaben, etc.; id) hmrbe abgereift fein, \)vl toiirbeft abgereifl 

fein, etc. 

Imperative. 

fange (bu) an, etc.; reife (bu) ab, etc. 

Infinitive. 
Present: an($u)fangen, ab($u)reifen* 
Perfect: augefangeu (ju) Ijaben, abgereift ($u) fein. 

Participle. 
Present: anfangenb, abreifenb. 
Perfect : augefangeu, abgereifl, 

212. Doubtful Prefixes. The four prepositions burdj, 
fiber, urn, unter and the adverb toteber enter into compo- 
sition sometimes as separable, sometimes as insepar- 
able prefixes ; thus we have bu'rdjlefcu (lag burdj, bu'rdj* 
gelefcn), to read through (thoroughly), and burdjtc'jcu 
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(burdjla'3, burdjle'fen), to peruse; fi'berfefcen (fefete fiber, 
ii'bergefefct), to cross, and fiber|Y§en (uberfe'fcte, fibcrfe'fct), to 
translate. 

1. To this list are sometimes added the prepositions 
fjinter, behind, and totber, against, but the compounds, of 
these are in reality always inseparable. The reason for 
not giving them under § 208 is that they belong to the 
class of prepositions and in noun-compounds can bear the 
accent ; e. g., $i'nterljalt, ambuscade ; -iBi'berfprudj, contra- 
diction (but fjinterlja'tten, hold back, and ttnberfpre'dfyen, 
contradict). 

2. The prefixes tmf$, amiss, wrongly, and bod, fully, are 
regularly inseparable ; e. g., nugfja'nbeltt, to maltreat, mtfc 
Ija'ttbette, mtj^a'ttbelt ; bottfu'ljrett, to complete, toottfu'ljrte, 
boflfix'ljrt. But nttft is sometimes treated as separable in 
the infinitive and participle (mi'foufjanbettt, nu'fsgeljanbett). 
Formations like gemt'ftljanbelt, as if the verb were not 
compounded at all, also occur. SSott is separable only 
when used as an adjective in the literal sense ; e. g., cr 
gofc ba$ ®ta$ toofl, he poured the glass full 

213. Composition with Nouns and Adjectives. There 
are not a few cases in which a noun or adjective or 
adverbial phrase, from constant association with a 
verb, has come to form a compound with it; e. g., 
tei'tttefymett, to take part; toct'f)r[agen, to prophesy; au3* 
ema'nberjefcen, to explain. 

1. Compounds of this kind are treated in one of two 
ways, viz. : either the first element is regarded as a separ- 
able prefix (a noun losing its initial capital), or else it 
forms with the verb a new verb-stem which has regular 
weak inflection. Thus from teilne^mcn we have ndjm teit, 
teilgenommett, but from toaljrfagen, toal)vfagte, getoaljrfagt. 

214. Verbs Doubly Compounded. An inseparable com- 
pound may be still further compounded with a separ- 
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able prefix; e. g., bei'bdjalten (6et)telt 6et, betbefjalten), 
to retain. Such formations omit ge in the participle, 
since two unaccented prefixes are never permitted to 
come together. 

1. The only prefix that ever precedes a verb already 
separably compounded is hrieber, as in hrieberfje'rftetten, to 
restore. The preterite is written ftettte ttrieber Ijer, the par- 
ticiple ttrieberlje'rgejtettt 

EXERCISE XLI 
Reading Lesson: Compound Verbs. 

215. Rule of Order VIII : Separable Compounds. In the 

simple tenses of a separable compound the prefix 
comes last if the order is normal or inverted, but next 
to the last (being then written with the verb as one 
word) if the order is dependent ; e. g., bct3 $onjert fcfrtgt 
urn 8 Ul)r an, the concert begins at 8 o'clock; toernt ba£ 
Konjert um 8 Ufyr anfangt, if the concert begins at 8 
o'clock ; ba bte ©ef eHf djaf t it)m nidjt mctjr gufagte, le^rte er 
mti) ber ©tabt guriidf r as the company no longer suited 
him he returned to the city. 

SHeber $err SDWttcr! 3fjr freunbtidjer Srief toom 15. btefeS 
3Konat$ ijl furjlid) Ijter angefommen, unb id) fyredje Sfjnen bafttr 
meinen l)ergtid)ften 2)anf auS. 

©ie fragen, too id) raid) in ber nddjften Qtxt 1 aufljatten toerbe, 
unb ob id) tneine ©tubien in 2)eutfd)lanb nod) toeiter fortgufefcen 
gefcenfe. 9?un, beibe ftxaQtn ftnb fd)toer $u beanttoorten, 2 benn 
atte$ totnmt 3 anf bie SBiinfdje nteiner (Sltern an. 3d) Ijabe 
bag beutfdje Seben ttebgetoonnen unb totirbe fef>r gem nod) einige 
SRonate tjter bertoeilen ; aber tnetn SSater ijt, h)ie ©ie toiffen, letn 
retdjer 9Jtann, nnb e$ fotten* je^t fdjroere 3 e ^ tett tiberStntfcrifa herein* 
gebrodjen fein. 9Kit jeber ^oft ertoarte id) etnen 33rtef bon iljm, 
toorut er ntir, ttrie id) fjoffe, feine Sage genau auSetnanberfefcen 
toirb, unb id) toerbe mid) bann natiirlidj fetnen 2Bttnfd)en unter* 
toerfen. 
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®a idj biettetdjt batb toerbe abretfett muffen, ljabe idj inbcffcn 
bie SRottc beg Steifenben ttrieber aufgettommen. ©erabe jefet ljalte 
idj midj auf einigc 3eit in Soht auf. 2)a$ Stoteteffantefte, ttmS 
biefc ©tabt barbietet, ip naturlidj ber groge ®om, beffert 33au 
fdjon im 13. Saljrljuttbert angefangen, bann toieber meljnnatS 
unterbrodjen unb crft 1880 toottenbet tourbe. ®cr ®om madjt 
auf midj bci tuieberljoltetn 93efudje 5 cinen jtetS getoattigerert (Sin* 
brudt; abcr idj toerbe midj auf feine 93efdjteibung bcffclbcn 
euttafjen, ba id) Sljnen gettrig ttidjtS SfteueS mitteiten tomtte. 

EXERCISE XLIa. 

1. The train arrives at 5 o'clock p.m. 2. The perform- 
ance began at 7 o'clock. 3. The performance has already 
begun. 4. The train has not yet arrived. 5. We stayed 
two days in the little village and then continued 6 our 
journey. 6. I explained the situation to him 7 and told 
him 7 the latest 8 news. 7. The conversation was inter- 
rupted, but we resumed it the following day. 8. I sub- 
jected the idea to a thorough test. 7 9. Where do you 
intend to stay during the summer? 10. I have just an- 
swered the letter and expressed my thanks. 11. The 
picture represents a young man who is just departing for 
the Old World. 12. How long shall you stay in the city? 
13. We arrived toward 9 evening, but our friends had 
already departed. 14. He repeated his thanks. 15. We 
had tarried too long on the way ; the performance had 
already begun and the doors were closed. 

VOCABHLABY. 

Note.— Separable composition will be indicated by an accent; insepar- 
able only where it might be doubtful. For principal parts see 8 331. 



a'bretfen (fein), v. w., depart, 
a'nfotrnnen (fein), v. s., arrive, 
au'fljatten (ftd)), u 8., stay, 
au^eina'nberfe^en, v. w., ex- 
plain. 



au'gfpredjen, v. s., express. 
93au, m. s. 2, building, 
beanttoorten, v. w., answer. 
93efud), m. s. 2, visit. 
2)anf, m. s. (no pi), thanks. 
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ba'rbteten, v. s., offer. 

3)om, m. s. 2, cathedral, dome. 

Sinbrutf, m. s. 2 (pi. ft), im- 
pression. 

ei'ntaffen, v. s., with fid), enter 
upon, go into. 

fo'itfefcen, v. w., continue. 

gebenfen, v. w., intend. 

getoatttg, adj., powerful. 

Ijerei'nbredjen, v. s., set in. 

tttbe'ffen, adv., meanwhile. 



Qaljrlju'nbert, n. s. 2, century. 
Ue'bgenHtmen, v. s., grow, 

fond of. 
tnt'tteiten, v. w., impart, tell. 
^Pojt,/. w., mail, post. 
unterbre'djen, v. s., interrupt. 
unternVrfen, u s., subject. 
DertueUen, v. w., tarry, 
hrieberau'frteljtnett, v.s., resume, 
aneberljo'ten, v. w., repeat. 
333unf4 m. s. 2 (pi. ix), wish. 



Notbs.—» in fret nadjften gett, in the near future.— * beotlttoortctl ; the 
construction requires a transitive verb, whence ontmortcii, which is not 
transitive, could not be used.— 3 fommt •••• ftltf .... an; onfommen 
auf (with ace.) = to depend upon.-* e£ foHeit, are said, it is said that 
(191, 5).— »Bei tmeberljoltem %t\uibt,with {each) repeated visit.— 6 &niL 
then continued, unb fefcten banu, not bamt fefetcn* — 7 Use the dat.— 
8 the latest; bie ueueftetu— • toward, gegetu 



THE PAETICLES.* 



216. The Advert. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives 
and other adverbs. As in English, an adverb may also 
be connected directly with a noun, or may stand alone 
in the predicate ; e. g., ber 9ftcmn bort, the man yonder; 
bie $eit ift itm, the time is up. 

1. Some adverbs, e. g., tooljt, balb, are primitive words 
used only as adverbs ; others, e. g., auf, urn, are primitive 
words used also as prepositions ; still others are formed 
"by means of a suffix ; e. g., fretltdj, to be sure, from frei ; 
blutblutgS, blindly, from blinb. Others, again, are case- 



* Only a brief and general account of the unlnflected parts of speech is 
given here, all details being reserved for Part II. Since particles of every 
kind have been freely introduced in the preceding reading lessons and col- 
loquies, it is to be presumed that the essential facts relating to them are 
already pretty well understood. 
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forms of nouns, with or without a modifier ; e. g., tettS, 
partly, from £etl; groftenteife, in great part; L e., grojsen 
£eit8, 

a. But the great mass of adverbs are simply adjectives 
used in the stem-form ; e. g., gut, well; fret, freely. There 
is thus no need of a suffix, like ly in English, having the 
special function of forming adverbs from adjectives. 

2. An adjective used as an adverb is usually capable of 
comparison, the comparative ending in er, the superlative 
being the phrase with am or with auf$ (§ 112); thus the 
adverb gut compares gut, beffer, am beften. 

a. Adverbs which are not used as adjectives are, in 
general, not subject to comparison ; but there are a few 
exceptions. 

217. The Preposition. Prepositions govern cases, 
thus forming phrases that have adverbial or adjec- 
tival force. There are eight prepositions that always 
govern the accusative, sixteen that always govern the 
dative, and nine that govern the accusative or dative 
with difference of meaning. There are then some 
thirty or more that regularly govern the genitive, 
though some of them may take the dative without 
difference of meaning. For lists see § 376-7. 

1. The prepositions that govern the dative and accusa- 
tive take the latter case when motion is implied and the 
phrase answers the question ' whither ' ? If no motion is 
implied, and the phrase answers the question 'where'? 
they take the dative ; e. g., er geljt an$ ^enfter, he goes 
to the window; but er fteljt am Stnfter, he stands by the 
window. 

a. There are, however, some cases not provided for by 
this rule ; e. g., ttber in the sense of concerning (neither 
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rest nor motion being implied) always takes the accusa- 
tive. For fuller information consult the list in Fart II. 

2. A preposition, as its name implies, regularly comes 
before the noun it governs, but there are a few that may 
come after ; e. g., one may say tneiner Slnfidjt nad), or nadj 
uteuter 2lnftd)t, in my opinion. 

3. The three prepositions urn, in the sense of in order 
(to denote purpose), oljne, without, and ftott (or cmjiatt), 
instead, may govern the infinitive. 

218. The Conjunction. Conjunctions connect sen- 
tences. They are divided into three classes, as follows, 
the classification being of great importance on account 
of its bearing upon the subject of word-order : 

1. The general connectives, which do not subordinate 
the sentence nor modify adverbially the following verb. 
They are unb, and; aber (also aHein and fonbern, all meaning 
but); benn, for, and ober, or These words do not affect 
the order. 

2. The adverbial conjunctions, which, coming first in a 
clause, combine the functions of a connective (conjunc- 
tion) and adverbial modifier. They are very numerous. 
Examples are alfo, so, accordingly; mm, now; bod), but, 
still; barauf, thereupon. These words cause inversion; 
e. g., cr ifl reid), bod| Ijat cr toentg SSerflanb, h# is rich, but he 
has little sense. 

a. The words of this class are strictly adverbs and not 
conjunctions at all, but they partake of the nature of con- 
junctions in that they show the logical connection of 
sentences. They do not always come first in the clause, 
and when they do not they cause no inversion. 

3. The subordinating conjunctions, which subordinate 
the sentence they introduce and require the dependent 
order. These are also quite numerous, examples being 
ba§, that; ob, whether; ba, since; tocrtn, if; obgteidj, 
although. For a list see § 381. 
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219. The Interjection. Interjections do not enter into 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, but are 
independent expressions of feeling. They are usually 
classified according to the emotions they express, as 
joy, pain, surprise or the like. 

1. But certain interjections are sometimes accompanied 
by a case-form of a noun ; e. g., o be$ SlenbS ! oh, the 
misery! 



EXERCISE XLIL 
Reading Lesson : An Anecdote. 

S$ trug ftdj ctnmal $u, bafy bte ftxavi etneS armcit ©cfyufterS 
geffiljrlidj erfranfte. £)er 2Kann Ijatte mdjt$, toonttt cr cincn %c$t 
bejaf)len fonnte, unb befanb ftd) baljer in grower SRot. (5r fanntc 
jtoar etnen gefdjtdften 2lrjt, ber in eincm fd)6nen £aufe tfjnt gegen* 
iiber 1 tooljnte, abcr cr toufjte, baft btefer cin grofjeS £onorar 
fcerfangen totirbe, Sang unb traurig itberlegte cr bic ©adje bci 
ftdf) unb !am enbltdj auf folgenben ©ebanfen. 

©r ging ndntttdj ju bem 2trgtc Ijiniiber, fcfetc iljnt ben gall au$* 
cinanber unb bat tf)n, feine $va\t ju befudjen. w^aben ©te benn 
ettoaS, um tntd) gu bejaJjlen?" fragte ber 9lr$t. „2eiber mdf|t bid," 
anttoortete ber ©djufter ; „td) Ijabe nur jtoangtg Skater, 2 bic idj 
gerabe auf cinen fotdjen $ranffjett3fatt tote biefen 8 aufgefyart 
l)abe." (2)a$ toar nun erfogen, aber, tote ber arnte 9Kann badjte, 
gait e$ baS- £eben feiner ftxau.) ,,(£3 tft atteS, toaS id) in ber 
SBelt beftfce, unb biefe ©untute biete tdj Ofjnen an, toenn ©ic 
meine gran furteren." „Unb toenn id) fte ntdjt furiere?" toerfefcte 
ber 3)oftor. ^un, toenn ©ie ftd) tljrer anne^nten tootten," cr* 
toiberte ber ©djufter, „fo gebe tdj Sljnen ba$ ®etb, gteid)t>iel ob 
©te fte furieren ober utnbringen." 

®er 3)oftor toar jefet gufrieben unb unternafjnt bte Seljanbtung 
ber $ranfen, bie aber enblid) bent £obe berfiet. Satb barauf 
t>erlangte er bte gtoangtg Skater. „$aben ©te nteinc grau 
furiert?" fragte ber ©djufter. „£etber ntdjt," anttoortctc ber 
35oftor. „Unb Ijaben ©te fte benn untgebradjt?" fufjr jencr fort. 
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S)cr Doftor nutate naturttdj beljaupten, baft er fte aud) tucfyt 
umgebradjt Ijabe. 4 „3llfo bin idj 3f)nen bod) too^I mdjtS 
fdjutbig," fagtc bcr @d|ufter, unb bamit roar ba$ ©efdjcift 
abgefd|loffen. 

Vocabulary. 



a'bfdjtteften, v. s., close up. 
a'nbteten, v. 8., offer, 
a'mteljmen (ftdj, gen.), v. s., 

interest one's self in, take 

charge of. 
au'ftyareu, v. w., save up, 

[spare] . 
SBefjanbuutg,/. w., treatment, 
beftfcen, v. s., possess, 
begafjleu, v. w., pay. 
balje'r, adv., therefore, 
ertranfen, v. w., sicken, be 

taken sick, 
erttigen, v. s., invent falsely, 

[-lie]. 

erttnbertt, v. w., reply. 

fo'rtfafjren, v. s., continue. 

gegenti'ber, prep, (dot.), oppo- 
site. 



gelten, v. s., have at stake, 
involve. 

gefd)itft, adj., skillful 

gteid)t>ie't, adv., no matter, 
just the same. 

Ijutii'bergeljeit, v. s., £0 over. 

£>onora'r, n. 8. 2, fee. 

furteren, v. w., cure. 

9?ot,/. s. 2, need, distress. 

fdjutbig, adj., indebted. 

©djufter, m. s. 1, cobbler. 

Scaler, m. s. 1, thaler, dollar. 

traurig, adj., sad, sorrowful. 

itberle'geu, v. w., ponder, con- 
sider. 

u'mbrutgen, v. w., kill. 

unterne'fjmen, v. s., undertake. 

toerfatteit, v. s., fall a pray. 

fcerfefceit, v. w., answer. 

ju'tragen (ftd)), v. s., happen, 



Notes.— * iljm gegeniiber; see § 217, 2.-8 scaler; Eng. dollar is 
not cognate with Ger. XijaUv, but derived from it. The 2$ater has 
had very different values, but may be thought of here as about =$0.75. 
— 3 tote fciefen ; in apposition with $ranf{)eit$faU. Bufc biefcr, i. e., nrie 
bicfer e$ ifi, would also be correct. — 4 umgebradjt (abe ; subjunctive of 
indirect discourse. An indirect statement generally keeps in German 
the tense that would be used in the direct form, but employs the sub- 
junctive mode. The doctor would say in the direct form : id) f) a b e fte 
and) uicf)t umgebradjt. The pret. of bring eu is bradjte (§ 178). 



PART SECOND. 

PBETiTMTNAEY. 

220. Historical Development of German. Although 
this grammar deals only with modern literary German, 
it will be necessary to refer now and then to older and to 
dialectic usages ; for which reason the following brief 
statements are made at this point : 

1. The earliest stage of the German language, as seen 
in those literary records that antedate the 12th century, is 
known as 'Old' German (AUdeutsch). The Old German 
of South Germany is further known as * High ' (AUhoch- 
deutech), that of North Germany as 'Low' (AUnieder- 
deutsch). 

2. The second stage, as seen in those writings that 
date from the period 1100-1500, is known as * Middle* 
German, the qualifications ' High ' and ' Low ' (MUteVwch- 
deutech, Mittdniederdeutsch) having the same meaning as 
before. 

3. 'Modern* German (Neuhochdeutsch) is usually 
dated from the time of Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Through the momentum of the Reformation and the 
force of Luther's genius the language in which he wrote 
gradually developed into the standard literary language 
of all Germany. In the 18th century this language entered 
upon a new stage through the influence of the great 
classical writers. Their language is that of to-day, ex- 
cept in some minor details, while that of Luther is highly 
archaic. 

185 
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a. This book deals, then, with late modern German — say the lan- 
guage of the last one hundred and fifty years. For the earlier periods 
consult Grimm's Deutsche Grarrmatik, 1822-40, 4 vols. ; of later and 
smaller works, Braune's AlthochdeutscJie Qrammatik, Paul's Mtttdhoch- 
deutsche Qrammatik, Kluge's Von. Luther bis Leasing, Blatz's Neuhoch- 
deutsche Qrammatik mit Beriicksichtigung, etc., and Brandt's German 
Grammar. 

221. The Literary Language and the Dialects. From 
the time of Luther the literary language (Schriftsprache) 
has developed side by side with the dialects, influencing 
them and influenced by them. It is now the language of 
books and journals, of schools and courts, and of social 
intercourse among the educated. But the dialects, often 
referred to, both individually and collectively, as the 
Volkssprache, are still used by a large portion of the 
population. 

1. Owing to the fact that the Schriftsprache was not 
originally and has never since become identical with the 
dialect of any one locality, but has been developed and 
enriched by writers from all parts of Germany, who have 
drawn more or less upon the resources of their provincial 
vernacular, it is not now possible to distinguish sharply 
in all cases between that which is standard German and 
that which is dialect. 

2. The rules of grammar as presented in the follow- 
ing pages must be understood as referring primarily 
to literary prose. Poetry, subject as it is to the con- 
straints of rhythm, presents frequent deviations from 
normal linguistic usage. Again, prose itself may be, like 
poetry, either stately and dignified, or quaint and archaic, 
or it may reflect the free-and-easy language of common 
life. The most of the deviations from normal usage, so 
far as they are not simply improprieties, are either poetic, 
dialectic, archaic or colloquiaL 

a. An excellent historical treatise upon the relation of literary Ger- 
man to the dialects is Socin's Schriftsprache und Dialekte, 
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222. Usage and Correctness. Good German is that 
which is used by good writers and speakers. There is no 
court of appeal higher than firmly established usage. 
The chief function of the grammarian, therefore, is to de- 
scribe and explain the facts as they are. 

1. At the same time every language has its laws, its 
principles, its historical tendencies ; and that which is 
contrary to any of these may properly be put under the 
ban by the grammarian and pronounced ' incorrect ' or 
'bad' — at least until the bad has prevailed and thereby 
become good. Thus grammar may furnish a criterion 
by which to judge conflicting usages or new inventions 
that have not yet been generally adopted. It is well to 
remember, however, that the most of the usages con- 
demned as bad can be found in good literature. The 
classics teem with ' mistakes ' that defy the grammarians. 

a. On the relation between the facts of usage and the dogmas of 
grammar consult - Andresen's Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im 
Deutschen, Keller's Deutscher Antibarbarus, "Wustmann's AUerhand 
Sprackdummheiten. 

THE USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

223. The Contractions of ber with a preceding word 
grow out of its lack of stress. The forms that suffer 
apheresis and unite with a preceding preposition are 
(be)m r (ba)3 and (be)r, before which cm, in and t)0it lose 
their tt. 

1. The usual contractions are am, betm, tm, &om, jum, 
gin: (the only one with ber), ang, aufg, burd)S, fiir$, tn$ and 
um$. Less common are the dissyllabic forms aufjerm, 
Ijtnterm, iiberm, untetm, IjtnterS, iiberS, mtterS. All are best 
written without an apostrophe. 

2. In familiar language the contractions are preferred 
to the full forms, except when ber has determinative or 
particularizing force ; e. g., tm ©tauben feft, firm in (the) 
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faith ; but fefl in bem (Stauben, bafc bcr 2Kenfdj unjterbttd) fet, 
in the faith that man is immortal ; am Uf cr be$ StfjeittS, on the 
banks of the Rhine ; but an bem Ufer, too ber SSJeitt toftdjft, on 
the bank where the wine grows. Even in such cases con- 
traction may occur ; e. g., t>om 9ted)te, bag nut un$ geboren 
ift, of the right that is born with us (G.). 

3. Contractions with a dissyllabic preposition, also with ben (both 
ace. and dat.) and others not mentioned above, are common in talk ; 
e. g., untern Sciumen; tuibcrs 9fced)t ; aufm 33erg ; mitm $ater ; burdjn 
SBalb ; burd)$ (= burd) beg) getnbes Sager. 

4. The written forms an, in, sometimes stand for an'n, in'n, i. e., 
an ben, in ben ; e. g., fe^ bid) in ©effet, seat yourself in the settle (G.); 
il)r roarf t fie bem geinb an $opf, at the head, of the trooper (G. ). In such 
cases there is no omission of the article, the II being pronounced long. 

5. The shortened article may attach itself to other parts of speech 
than prepositions ; e. g., Ijab' id) tljm ; 8 (=ba$) 93ab gefegnet, blessedthe 
bath for him (S.) ; id) null gleid)'« (Sffen gured)t madden, I urittget break- 
fast at once (G.); er fott'n SBater rufen, he is to call father (Gr.). 

224. Omission of ber* As is noted in § 129, 1, the 
definite article is a weakened demonstrative. Its usual 
function is to mark a noun as definite or known. When 
the noun is not definite, or when its definiteness 
is shown in some other way, e. g., by its meaning (as 
in the case of proper names), or by some modifier, or 
by the general connection, ber is not ordinarily used, 
the noun having either ettt or no article at all. 

1. To a great extent, therefore, the use and the omis- 
sion of ber coincide closely with the use and omission of 
the in English. Thus ber is regularly omitted with a noun 
limited by a preceding genitive or possessive ; e. g., be$ 
SanbeS 2Bolj(, the land's welfare, but ba$ SBoljt beg SanbeS, the 
welfare of the land ; ber ©titer l)5djfte3, the highest of blessings. 

a. In such case the limiting genitive itself must have the article, 
but exceptions occur in poetry ; e. g., nm ©rabcS 9£ad)t, about the night 
of the grave (G.); ttjcmbelt an UferS ©run, on the green of the shore (S.). 
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2. Again, both languages often omit the definite article 
in set phrases consisting of two nouns connected by and, 
or where there is an enumeration of objects belonging to 
the same category ; e. g., iiber ©tod unb ©tent, over stock 
and stone; burdj (Sebttg tmb £f}at, through mountain and 
dale; bergefjt tntr £8ren, ©eljn unb 3)en!en, hearing, seeing and 
thinking forsake me (G.). 

3. In other cases, however, the idiom of the two 
languages does not correspond, bee being omitted where 
English employs the. Thus : 

a. In certain prepositional phrases ; e. g., gen £)ften, 
toward the east ; nadj ©iiben, toward the south ; nadj alter 
SBetfe, in the old way. For the converse of these cases see 
§ 229. 

b. Before certain words of formal or technical refer- 
ence ; e. g., folgeitber Seridjt, the following report ; gebadjter 
Utnjianb, the above-mentioned circumstance. So also fiber* 
bringer, the bearer ; Stoljaber, the holder; Unterjeid)ttet, the 
undersigned ; erft, the former ; lefct, the latter ; obtg, the 
above ; befagt, ertoftljnt, obgetnetbet, the aforesaid, and others. 

c. In the predicate sometimes before ©adje, affair, 
©runb, ground, Serantaffwtg, occasion, and some others ; 
e. g., ©eben ifl ©ad)e be$ SRetdjen, giving is the affair of the 
rich (G.) / (ber) ©runb biefer 2lnnal)tne iji fotgenber, the ground 
of this assumption is the following. 

225. ©er with Proper Names. The rule is, as in En- 
glish : No article unless the name is preceded by an 
adjective ; e. g., im Sa^re 1770 gtng ©oetlje mid) ©trafc 
burg, too er Berber fennen lernte, in the year 1770 Goethe 
went to Strassburg, where he became acquainted with 
Herder. But one would say ber junge ©oetfye, nctd) bem 
bamate franjojtfdjett ©trafeburg, etc. 

a. Such phrases as Utile Karl, old Fritz, young Germany, Brown Bess, 
need the article in German ; thus, ber Heine $arl ; ber atte grife ; ba£ 
junge $)eutfd)tanb ; bie branne Sifet. But Jung vgiegfvicb, flein SRofoub, 
and the like (with uninflected adjective), occur in songs. 
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1. But a ' familiar ' ber often stands before the names 
of friends, neighbors, acquaintances, etc. ; e. g., bet ift ber 
Xtll, there is TeU (S.); foer tjt ber SBetSftngen? who is Weis- 
lingen (G.) f The usage is common in the classics where 
the speakers belong to the common people. 

a. The use of ber before Christian names (except where it is needed 
to show case) is South-German ; e. g., ber 2Bitye(m (bie ©ertlja) ifl nldjt 
ju $auf e, Wtthelm (Bertha) is not at home. Here the North-German 
prefers to omit the article, though he may use it to show case, as in id) 
gab ed bem SBtfljetm (ber $3ertlja)+ 

2. So also ber is used before the names of well-known 
historical and fictitious characters, especially with the 
oblique cases of names that are not inflected ; e. g., fetmft 
bu ben gaufl? Jcnowest thou Faust (G.)f bie @ebtd)te be$ 
^oraj, the poems of Horace ; er fotett gem ben £atnlet, likes to 
play Hamlet ; tdj gtelje SBagner bem Seetljotoen Dor, I prefer 
Wagner to Beethoven. 

a. The converse of this process (treating a well-known proper name 
as a common noun) is seen when a common norm, losing its article, 
becomes, as it were, a proper noun ; e. g., $uabe fpratf) : id) bredje bid) ; 
SftoSteiu fprad) : id) (ledje bid) ; boy said: FU pluck thee; little rose said: 
m prick thee (G.)/ 2Korflenfhmb Ijat ©otb im 2Jtab, morning hour has 
gold in its mouth. So also in stage directions ; e. g., gifdjerfttabe faljrt 
in etuem $al)U, {fhe)fisherboy is rowing a boat (S.). 

b. Proper names used appellatively take an article, as in English ; 
e. g., bie 2$enu« toon 9ttilo, the Venus of MUo; bie €>l)afe$peare unb bie 
©oetlje erfdjeiuen nid)t oft, the Shakespeares and the Goethesdonot appear 
often. 

3. Names of countries that are feminine, and a few 
that are not, take the article. Such are : 

baS (or ber) (Stfag, Alsatia. bie ^fatg, the Palatinate. 

bie Jhim, the Crimea. bie ©djtueij, Switzerland. 

bie Sauftfc, Lusatia. bie Xartarei, Tartary. 

bie Setoante, the levant. bie £iirfei, Turkey. 

bie 2Kolbau, Moldavia. bie SBaladjei, Walachia. 

and others in ei. So also ber $3rei$gau, the Breisgau, and others in 
gau ; bie jfteumart, the Neumark, and others in mar! ; bie SBetterau, 
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(he Wetterau, and others in cm ; bad Sogttanb, the Vogtiand, bte S^icber* 
lanbe, the Netherlands, and others in lattb, lanbe. For ba$ Stirot, (the) 
Tirol, heard among the people, the simple Xivol is better. 

a. Of names of cities only ber §aag, the Hague, has the article. 

b. Names of mountains take the article, even those that are with- 
out' it in English ; e. g., ber ©tnai, ML Sinai; bcr $efitto, ML Vesuvius. 

4. Names of seasons, months, days of the week and 
streets take the article ; e. g., bcr ©ommcr ift Jjtn, summer 
is past (S.) / in be$ 2Raie$ Ijotben £agen, in the lovely days of 
May (U.)/ am 2Rittniod), on Wednesday; in ber ftriebrid)* 
jirajje, on Friedrich Street. 

a. But the names of the months omit ber in phrases giving the 
time of the month ; e. g., Slnfong 2ftarj, at the beginning of March; 
(Snbe ftpril, at the end of April; am 6ten 3uni, on the 6th of June. 

226. The Generic Article. With abstract nouns, 
nouns of material and of class, verbals in en and some 
others, ber is used whenever the word is taken in a 
general and not in any specific or concrete sense ; e. g., 
e§ lebc bie gretljeit ! e3 lebe ber 233cm ! long live freedom I 
long live wine (G) / bte Sunft ift lang, ba3 Seben furj, art 
is long, life short (G.) ; ber 9Kenfd) ift aufS nad)fte mit 
ben Steren bertocmbt, man is most closely related to ani- 
mals (G.); fjodj fiber ber &\t imb bem Slaume, high above 
time and space (S.); ba§ ©djaubent ift bcr 2Kenfcl)f)eit 
befteS %dl, feeling the thrill of awe is the best part of 
human nature (G.). 

1. But real and apparent exceptions to this rule are 
common, especially in poetry. When the article is 
omitted it will usually be found that the noun is not used 
in a perfectly general way, but perhaps partitively, to de- 
note some of the quality or substance. Or it may charac- 
terize an individual or a situation, and so lose its generic 
quality. Or the omission may be in the interest of con- 
ciseness ; e. g., bad £ier Ijat audi) SBernnnft, the brute has 
reason too (S.) ; toa8 ljtlft end) ©djonljeit? of what use to you 
U beauty (G.) t ©afeitt ijl $flid)t, existence is duty (G.). 
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227. ©er for a Possessive. £)er may take the place 
of a possessive when the connection shows clearly who 
the possessor is. The usage occurs mostly in referring 
to a part of the body or clothing ; e. g., er fcijt bte 
©djale an ben 2Jhmb, he puts the cup to his mouth (G.) ; 
fycttte 33cmber auf bem ®letbe, had ribbons on his coat (G.). 

a. "Where the possessor is denoted by a dat. of interest (§ 259), the 
dat. together with the article is equivalent to the English possessive ; 
e. g., ber $ert fprengt mir bic Dfyren, is splitting my ears (G.); tocttn fie 
bit* in bte 2htgeu fefyn, when they look into your eyes(Q.); er &erbrt(fyt jtcfy ben 
&opf, he cudgels his brain. 

1. Very often, however, the possessive will be found 
in such cases, just as in English ; e. g., mem armer $opf iffc 
tntr tjerrihft, my poor head is crazed (G.). Sometimes the 
meter will govern the choice ; e. g., in jeben Ouarl bcgrftbt 
er feme -Jiafe, buries his nose in every pile qfJUth (G.). 

2. The use of ber before SBater, Sautter, ©djtvefter, better, etc., is 
South-German, but very common in the classics ; e. g., ba8 miifj @ie 
uidjt ber SJhttter fagen, you must not teU your mother that (G.). The 
North-German prefers a possessive, as in English. A possessive should 
always be used when it would not otherwise be clear whose father, 
sister, lover, etc., is meant. 

228. The Distributive ber occurs (chiefly in expressions 
of price) with the sense of a, an, per ; e. g., e$ loftet gtoei 
9Karf ba$ ?Pfunb, it costs two marks a pound. So also one 
may say breimat bte SBodje (or in ber SBodje, or to8d)entttdj), 
three times a week. 

229. Prepositional Phrases — a highly idiomatic ele- 
ment of every language — present numerous peculiarities 
in the use of the article which must be learned by ob- 
servation. The following examples will illustrate : in bte 
$ird)e gefjen, to go to church ; in bte ©djitfe geljett, to go to 
school; auf ber ©djule, at school; in ber ©djule, in school; 
gum Setfytet, for example ; gum Sett, in part ; cine gur grau 
neljmen, to take one to wife, for a wife ; etiten gum ^raftbenten 
toafyten, to elect one president ; \vx $tmmel, in heaven (but in 
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the sky); in bcr £8tte, in heU ; gur £otte, to heU; m tyaxa* 
biefe, in paradise ; $ur ©efunbjjeit ! here's to your health! gut 
gliidKidjen JKeife ! here's to a pleasant journey ! 

230. The Use of em* The indefinite article is the 
numeral eilt weakened by loss of stress. It precedes 
all other modifiers of its noun except toetd), toctS f fir and 
f old), and it may precede fold) (§ 135, 1) 

1. In talk the forms of eilt often suffer apheresis of ei or even of 
the entire syllable cin ; e. g., bic flcHeit ftug 'ne (= tint) SSorljut auQ,put 
out a picket (S.)/ bit btfl 'it (= eiu) brafcer $nabe, a good boy ; e8 toar mat 
(= etttmat) eitt $aifer, there was once an emperor. 

2. The use of eitt corresponds in the main very closely 
to that of a, an (but see §§ 228, 229, 231). Thus, just as 
in English, it may go with an abstract noun or a noun of 
material to denote a particular case or a concrete object ; 
e. g., cine ^reube, ajoy; cine <2djonI)eit, a beauty ; eitt ©ta$, 
a glass. So, too, it may go with a proper name, having then 
the sense of one such as ; e. g., ba3 toare eittem ©djitter unmtfg* 
lidj, that mould be impossible for a Schiller. 

a. With verbal nouns eitt often serves to emphasize the vehemence, 
tLie frequent repetition, or the long continuance of an action ; e. g., 
ba$ ifl eitt ©titrmen, that is a storming, i e., how we go storming (G.); 
bad toar eitt ©pajteren, that was a walking, i. e., they were always walk- 
ing together (G.); nun foil e$ an etn ©djabelfoalteit, now we'll proceed to a 
cracking of skulls (G.). 

23L The Omission of cut* In the predicate, and also 
after afe, eitt is apt to be omitted before an unmodified 
noun denoting vocation, rank, character, station in life, 
less often before one denoting nationality ; e. g., mettt 
SBrubcr tft ©otbat, my brother is a soldier (G.) ; er ftarb 
afe ©fyrij't, he died a Christian (G.). 

1. If the noun is modified by an adjective or a geni- 
tive, eitt is generally used unless noun and modifier form a 
set phrase ; e. g., er ifi eitt grower ©idjter, a great poet ; but 
er ifl preufcifdjer ©otbat, Iflnigtidjer 9iat, 9Ritg(t:b b:3 SKeidjS* 
tag$, he is a Prussian soldier, (a) royal councillor, (a) mem- 
ber of parliament. 
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a. Exceptions to both of the above rules axe numerous ; so much 
so that the Grimm Dictionary merely says the article may drop out in 
such cases. 

232. Repetition of the Article. If the article is used 
before the first of two or more nouns connected in the 
same construction, it must be repeated with each fol- 
lowing noun if there is change of gender ; e. g., ber 
$onig unb bte Katfcrin, the king and the empress; ber 
Strom, ba§ 9fteer, ba$ ©alj gel)5rt bent $5ttig, the river, 
the sea, the salt belong to the king (S.). 

1. If there is no change of gender the repetition may 
be dispensed with, and must be if the two nouns refer to 
the same person or thing ; e. g., bet $atfer unb $8nig, the 
emperor and king (one person), but ber $atfer unb ber 
$ontg, two persons ; eine grun' unb toetfce ftaljne, « green- 
and-white banner, but eine grilne unb eine toeifce galjne, a green 
and a white banner. 

2. The rule of repetition applies also to adjectives and 
possessives ; e. g., guter SBein unb gute$ 93ter, good vrCne and 
(good) beer; bte i^ettfdjrtft fur beutfdjeS SKtertuut unb beutfdje 
Sitteraturgefd^td^te^ Journal for German Antiquity and (Ger- 
man) Literary History ; fettt IjoI)er ©ang, fetn' eble ©eftalt, his 
lofty stride, his noble form (G.). But an uninflected ad- 
jective need not be repeated ; e. g., Ijat ©te gut SBier unb 
SBetn ? have you good beer and toine (TJ.) t 

a. Exceptions to the rule of repetition are common in poetry and in 
talk ; e. g., tociS {oil all ber ©dGmerj unb Sufi? what means all the pain 
and pleasure (G.)? 

THE GENDER OP NOUNS. 

233. Gender as Determined by Meaning. The brief 

statement in § 75 may be expanded as follows : 

1. Masculine are names of male animals, points of the 
compass, stones, winds, seasons, months and days of the 
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week; e. g., 2Rcmn, man; ©tier, butt; £engft, stallion; 
@ber, boar ; 93fir, bear ; ^aljtt, cock ; Sftorb, north or north 
mnd ; . $iefel, flint ; ©remit, granite; Sinter, winter; Sufi, 
July; SKitttoodj, Wednesday. 

2. Feminine are the names of female animals, most 
trees and flowers (especially those ending in e), most 
German rivers, and nearly all abstract terms ; e. g., $n!j, 
cow; <&tutt, mare ; (Ban, bow; $twxt,hen; Sudje, beech; 
gidje, oak ; 9ietle, pink ; 2)onan, Danube ; Stogenb, virtue ; 
2Rad)t, power. 

a. Conspicuous exceptions are the neuters SBetb and grauenjimmer, 
woman, 2ftabdjen, girl, and graulein, young lady. The female of the 
larger animals usually has, where sex is to be distinguished, a separate 
name ; see examples above. But many names of small animals are 
fern, -without thought of sex ; e. g., 3Jtou8, mouse ; 9tatte, rat ; 
tfafee, cat; ©djlange, snake; Stadjtigatl, nightingale. 

b. Notable exceptions to the rule for German rivers are bet 9tf)etn, 
ber 2Jtoln, ber SRecfar. Non-German rivers are mostly mas., but many 
are fern. ; e. g., ber 9Gil, 3>ubu«, ©ange«, Orinofo, §ubfon, 3Rifflfftppt, 
Xibtx ; but bie Sena, SBolga, @etne, Soire, SEljemfe (Thames). 

3. Neuter are names of animals which designate the 
species or the young without reference to sex ; also names 
of cities and countries (but see § 225, 3), most names of 
materials, letters of the alphabet, and all words not prop- 
erly nouns which are used as nouns ; e. g., $inb, child; 
9ftnb, one of the genus bos ; ©djtoein, hog, swine ; §trf el, pig ; 
$ferb, horse; giillen, colt; $vfyn, fowl ; ba$ fdjflne $ari$, 
beautiful Paris ; ba$ nene Qtatten, new Baly; ^ol^, wood; 
Xvid), cloth ; ba$ mnbe 8, the round s ; ba$ ©pef nfieren, specu- 
lation ; iljr etotgeS 2BeI> nnb Sldj, their eternal woe and alas ; 
ba$ @teUbid)ein A the rendezvous. 

234. Geiider as Determined by Form. The few sim- 
ple rules given in Part I. (§§ 79, 83, 88, 93) may be recap- 
itulated and amplified as follows : 

1. Masculine are most monosyllabic nouns formed 
without suffix from a verbal root, nouns in e denoting 
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persons or animals, and nouns of agency or station in ex, 
ter, ner ; also those in el denoting instrument, those in* 
en that are not infinitives, and those in id), ig, ling and 
rtdj ; e. g., 33unb (binben), league ; ©djufc (fdjieften), shot ; 
33ote, messenger ; gflrae, lion ; ©el)er, seer ; 93iirger, citizen ; 
$ellner, waiter ; $ebet, lever; SBebet, brush ; ©arten, garden ; 
93ufen, bosom ; gittid), pinion ; $ftftg, cage ; S93ilflling, profli- 
gate ; IBJiiteridj, tyrant 

a. Only a few monosyllabic derivatives from verbal roots are fern, 
or netL, and those mostly have a mas. counterpart from the same 
root ; cf., ba8 ©djlojj, casUe, but ber ©djtufj, end; bag SBanb, bond, and 
ber $3uub, league; bie 3 a ^/ number, and ber 3oU, toff. 

o. Nouns in er that do not denote agency or station are of all gen- 
ders ; e. g., ber $aber ; quarrel; bie $ber, vein; bag 9htber, oar. 

2. Feminine are a multitude of nouns in c, many in 
t, and a few in m$ and fat (see below under £); also all 
in ei, erei, Ijett, lett, in, fdjaft, nng and the foreign suf- 
fixes age, te, (t)ton, if ; e. g., ©pradje, speech ; ©iitc, good- 
ness ; kxaft, force ; SQSitbm^, desert ; 3)rangfat, oppression ; 
Slbtei, abbey ; SKaterei, painting ; f^rei^ett,' freedom ; ©etig= 
feit, blessedness; gottrin, lioness; greunbfdjaft, friendship ; 
JBarnung, warning ; ^affage, passage ; garlic, match ; Sfcd* 
tion, nation ; SKufif, music. 

3. Neuter are diminutives in djen and tein, most 
nouns in fat, fet, ni$ and turn, and most of those with 
prefix ge ; e. g., SDMbdjen, girl; grautetn, young lady ; £ab* 
fat, refreshment; SRatfet, riddle; 28ad)$tum, growth; ©e* 
btrge, mountain-range; ©etitbbe, vow ; ®t\ty\d,fate. 

a. Of nouns in fat, SDiaitflfat, oppression, 2ftiil)fal, trouble, and 
Xriibfal, affliction, are now usually fern. ; of those in fct, ©topfel, 
stopper, is mas. ; of those in turn, Srrtmit, error, and 9tarf)tum, riches, 
are mas. On nouns in ni$ see below, § 237, 2. 

b. While the bulk of nouns with the prefix ge are neu., especially 
if they have the suffix e, there are some, both with and without the 
suffix, that are mas. or fern. ; e. g., ber ©efang, song; ber ©efpiele. 
playmate; bie ©efafyr, danger; bie ©emetnbe, community. 
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235, Gender of Compounds. The most important ex- 
ceptions to the principle that compounds have the gen- 
der of their final element are as follows : 

1. Several words which seem to be compounded with 
Tint, m., mind, are feminine, owing to the fact that the 
modern mut represents two words of the older language, 
viz. : muot, m., and muoti, f. Hence usually in modern Ger- 
man bte Sfomut, agreeableness ; bic 3)enutt, humility ; bic (but 
also bet) ©roftmut, magnanimity; Me ©anftmut, gentleness; 
bte SBeljnutt, sadness ; but ber gbetmut, nobility ; ber $elben* 
ntut, heroism, and others. 

a. &rmut, 1, poverty, is not a compound of 2ft ut, but an abstract 
from arm, poor (hence 2lrin=ut, not 2lr*mut). 

2. S)te Slntoort, answer, but ba$ SBort, word ; ber Slbf d)eu, 
horror, but bte ©djeu, timidity ; ber 2Ritttoodj, Wednesday, but 
bte SBodje, week. 

3. Compounds of £ett, m. n., part, vary somewhat fix- 
edly in gender. Thus (Srbtett, inheritance, ©egentett, coun- 
terpart, and ^tnterteit, back part, are generally neuter, while 
Sfotetl, share, Seftcmbteit, element, SSorteit, advantage, and most 
others are prevailingly masculine. 

a. Uvteit, n., judgment, is not a compound of SEell, bnt from ertet- 
leu, adjudge. Of. ordeal. 

4. Compound names of places are neuter regardless of 
the final element ; thus ber 93erg, mountain, and bte Surg, 
castle, but greiberg and gretburg (names of cities) are both 
neuter. The statement does not apply to appellative 
nouns like bie SBartburg, the (castle of) Wartburg. 

236. Gender of Borrowed Words. The general rule 
is that words borrowed from other languages retain the 
gender they had at home ; thus ber ^riefter, priest, from 
Gk.-I*at. presbyter ; ber Stttet, title, from Lat. titulus; bte 
SRofe, from rosa ; ba$ $to jier, convent, from claustrum / ba$ 
%t%festival, tromfestum. 
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1. Very often, however, a foreign word has changed its gender to 
accord with that of other German words of similar form or meaning ; 
thus bcr (Sjfig, vinegar, from Lat. acetum, n., because other words in ig 
are mas. ; bcr Jtorper, body, from corpus, n., on account of ber ?cib ; Me 
?ilie, lily, from IMum, n., because it comes from the plu. lilia, and other 
names of flowers are fern.; bic JJhtmmer, number, from numerus, m., on 
account of bic 3^t)t ; bad $ame'(, camel, from ca'melus, m., because 
other specific names of large animals are neu. 

a. In other cases the change of gender is less easy to account for ; 
e. g., bad $reit3, cross, from crux, f. ; bic 9J?ancr, waU, from murus, m. ; 
bad (£tf)0, echo, from echo, f. ; bcr $mift, point, from punctum, n.; bad 
®ente, genius, from Fr. fo gr&ite. 

6. Words borrowed from the English, which has no grammatical 
gender left, are given a gender from real or fancied analogies ; e. g., bad 
©eefjieaf, following bad SRutbfleifd) ; bcr ©trtfc or ©tveif, following 
©treidj ; bic ©ill ; bic or ba% garm ; bcr or bad ©port* 

237. Variable Gender. The cases may be grouped 
under four heads, as follows : 

1. Without variation of meaning or form. The varia- 
tion of gender is mostly dialectic, or due, in the. case of 
borrowed words, to the following of uncertain analogies. 
A few examples among scores (the usual gender being 
given first) are : 

Slug el, f. m., fish-hook. flatfye'ber, m. n. f., rostrum. 

©arome'ter, m. n., barometer. 9Weter, m. n., metre. 

©ereirf), m. n., realm. Otter, m. 1, otter. 

©utter, f. m., butter. «putt, m. n., desk. 

(Sotiba't, n. m., celibacy. ©of a, m. n., sofa. 

gfofj, n. m., raft. £etter, m. n ., plate. 

$amiu, m. n., chimney. Ungeftiim, m. f. n., violence. 

flarueoal, m. n., carnival. SBammd, n. m., jacket. 

larger, m. n., prison. 3ierat, m. 1, ornament. 

a. The South-German puts ben ©utter upon bad Setter, instead of 
bie ©utter upon ben Seller. Khenish Prussians say bad SRegenfdjirm, 
umbrella, and bie ^Saftorat, parsonage, instead of the usual ber SRcgeu* 
fdjirm and bad ^Saflorat ; and so on. Cf. Andresen, p. 37 ft 

2. With variation of meaning. Here two sub-groups 
are to be distinguished : 
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a. One and the same word . has become differentiated 
in meaning and associated different meanings with dif- 
ferent genders. The most important cases are : 

$3aub, n., band, bond; m., volume. *fate, m., godfather; t, godmother. 

$3ucfel, m., humpback; f., knob. ©djilb, m. n., shield; n. m., sign. 

$3imb, m., league; n., bundle. ©djroulft, m., bombast; t, swell- 
(Jfyor, m., chorus; n. m., c/ioir. ing. 

gtur, m., area ; f., field. @ee, m., Jafc" ; f., sea. 

©ift, n. m., poison; t, dowry. ©teuer, f., tax; n., rudder. 

@ef)att, m., contents ;n. m., salary. %ei\, m.,part; n., sAare. 

goljn, m., reward; n. m., wages. Serbirufi, m., merit; n., pay. 

Ort, m., place; m. n., village. SBefyr, f , defense; n., toeir. 

(1). Here belong norms in ni8, which are apt to be nen. if they de- 
note something concrete, bnt fern, if they denote a state or an action. 
Thus a number of them are pretty uniformly fern., as 33eforgni8, 
anxiety; (SrlaubuiS, permission; SSerbamniS, condemnation. Others are 
both neu. and fern., as ba$ (SrtemttuiS, the thing cognized, bie (Srtennt* 
ni§, the act of cognizing; ba& &\:\\)ax\u§ f that which is saved, bie (Srfyar* 
iiiS, the act of saving. So also baS and bie &rgerni$, vexation; JBefug* 
ni8, authority ; 33etiimmerui$, solicitude ; SBagnU, venture, and others. 

b. Two different words with different meanings and 
different genders have come to have the same form. The 
important cases are : 

9lfy, m., nightmare; t, alp. SOfarfd), m., march; t, marsh. 

Waiter, m., peasant; n. m., bird- 3Rafl f m., mast; f., fodder. 

cage. Sfleffev, m., measurer; n., knife. 

(grbe, m., heir; n., inheritance. SRoment, m., moment; n., factor. 

$eibe, m., heathen; t, heath. Dfym, m., tmcfe; n. m. 1, aioro. 

§ilt, m., fart; f., guard. 9M8, m., rice; n., <ti?ia. 

Uiefer, m., jaw; f., ptne. ©d)auer, m., shower; m. n., shed. 

flofler, m., staggers ; n., jacfcef. @tift, m., peg / n., foundation 

£uttbe, m., customer ; L, knowledge. £ait, m., dew; n., rope, 

getter, m., conductor; f., ladder. £ljor, m.,fool; n., oate. 

SWarf, f., mark, march ; n. f marrow. SBeilje, m. t,hawk; f., consecration. 

3. With variation of form but not of meaning, save as 
one form may be rare, stately or poetical Here belong 
a number of pairs, such as : 

©acfen, m., and ©acfe, 1, cheek. Sciflen, m., and getfle, L, last. 
(g<f, n., and <5cfe, t, comer. $fofien, m., and $fojle, I, post 
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Ctuaft, m., and Dnajte, t, tassel ©djtaf, m., and ©djtafe, t, temple. 

OueU, m., and CtiieHe, f., spring. ©djurg, m., and @djnrge,f., apron. 

9tifc, m., and flttfce, 1, cracfc. ©patt, m., and ©pafte, 1, cfeft 

9toj)r, n., and ffioljre, 1, reed. @J>arren, m., and @parre, t, *par. 

©djerben, m., and @djerbe, t, jxrf- 2xnW, m., and Xtvippe, £, troop, 

sherd. 3e!j, m., and 3eljc, i, to. 
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238. Defective Number. In German, as in English, 
some nouns are used only in the singular, as ©tiicf , luck ; 
and others only in the plural, as geute, people. 

1. The nouns that lack a plural are mainly abstracts 
and nouns of material, as ®ute, goodness; 93tei, lead ; 
©trol), straw. But many such words form a plural with 
concrete meaning, just as in English ; e. g., ©djflnljeiten, 
beauties ; ®lftf er, glasses. 

a. In the older language abstracts formed a pltu much more freely 
than now — a state of affairs from which several stereotyped phrases have 
survived to the present time. These old plurals, being no longer felt 
as regular case-forms, are often written with small initial, but the gov- 
ernment rules are not altogether consistent. Examples are: git (Sunfien 
(gunjhn), in favor of ; toon ®otte8 ®naben, by God's grace; in (Sljren 
fatten, hold in honor; ju (Sljren, in honor of; gu €>djutben (fdjntben) font* 
men taffen, incur blame; Don flatten geljen, go off; gu flatten lommen, be 
of use; Don !K5ten (no ten), of necessity. So also several titles ; as (5ner 
©naben, Tour Grace; £odjtt>iirben, Worship; #errfdjaften, master, 
mistress, people of the house (said by servants). 

b. Certain nouns that lack a plu. of regular formation substitute 
therefor a compound ; e. g., £ob, death, pL SobeSfatte, lit. cases of 
death; Men, Ufa = biography, pi. 2ebenSgefdjtdjten ; Sbant, thanks, pi. 
<Danlfagungen ; geuer, fire, pL geuerSbviUtfte ; 9tat, counsel, pi. 9fats 
Wage. 

2. The nouns that lack the singular are fewer. 
Further examples are : Sttern, parents; ©ebruber, brothers 
(mostly in names of firms) ; ©efdjnrijler, brother(s) and 
sister (s) ; also several names of diseases, as Slattern, small- 
pox ; 2Rafew, measles; SRflteln, German measles; and of 
festivals, as gerien, vacation; £>ftem, Easter; ^ftngften, 
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Whitsuntide ; 2Beu)nadjten, Christmas. Some nouns have 
a singular, but are used chiefly in the plural, as 3^f en ' 
interest ; (Stnf iinfte, income. 

a. Seute takes the place of SRStmer in the pin. of several com. 
pounds of 9Jtonu, if sex is not thought of ; e. g., &aufmaun, merchant, 
ftaufleute, tradespeople, but flaufmfinner if men are meant. So (gbet* 
teute, gentry, but (gbetmfinner, noblemen. Others, as @taat«mawi, states- 
man, Stebermamt, honest man, admit only the plu. in SWamter. 

b. Several English nouns that are only plu. correspond to German 
nouns that are sing. ; e. g., bie ©djere, the shears ; bie 3 an e / the 
tongs; bie Stfd)e, the ashes; ber ©ruittof)t, the greens; bie ©elbfudjt, the 
yeUows. 

239. Redundant Plural. Several nouns have two 
forms for the plural. The cases are of three lands, viz. : 

1. Alternative forms without difference of gender or meaning ; e. g., 
gabeit, thread, pL gabeit or gfiben ; Eett, bed, pL Setten or Eette. See 
§§ 274, 1, and 278, 1, o. 

2. Different forms for different genders. Thus, of words that fall 
under § 237, 1, if the gender varies between mas. and neu., the plu. will 
remain the same, but if it varies between mas. and fern., or between 
neu. and fern., there will be a separate form for the fern.; e. g., bie 
ftngel, fish-hook, has pi. bie Sfagetn, but ber Stttgel has bie Sluget. Again, 
from the words under § 237, 3, the pi. of ber duett is bie Ouette (rare), 
that of bie Ouette, bie Ouetten ; ber Ouaft, pi. bie Ouafte, but bie Ouafle, 
pL bie Ouajien. 

3. Different forms associated with different meanings ; e. g., from 
bad 2kmb/ ribbon, bond, pi. $anbe, bonds, but SBanber, ribbons. See 
§276. 

240. The Singular for the Plural A masculine or 
neuter noun of measure (denoting weight, height, ex- 
tent, amount, etc.,) usually stands in the singular, or 
what appears to be the singular, after a numeral ; e. g., 
jtoet SPfimb Xijtt, two pounds of tea; fed)§ gufj \)o3) f six 
feet high ; brehnal, i. e., bret 2Ral, three times ; etn $tvc 
Don 20 r 000 9Kanu, an army of 20,000 men. 

a. With the measures of time, 3at)r, year, Saljrljttttbert, century, 
SRonat, month, the pi. is more common, but the sing, not rare. S« 
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also with ©djritt, pace, and pfennig, penny ; thus brci 3totjre, fed)« 
2TConate, ljunbert ©djrittc, fttttf ^fcnnige, are better than brci 3toljr, fcdjs 
9Konat, etc. 

1. Feminine nouns of this kind stand in the plural ; 
thus brei SDtetlen entferttt, three mites distant ; gtuei (Sttett Stud), 
two yards of cloth. Except, however, 2Rarf, mark, and some- 
times £cmb, hand. Thus one says e$ foflct brci 9ftarf ; ba$ 
^Jfcrb ifi 16 $anb (or $firtbe) Ijodj, the horse is 16 hands high. 

a. Formerly monosyllabic neuters such as *Pfunb, 9Jtot, 3afjt*/ SBudj, 
$a§, 2ftafj, and also the mas. 2Jtomt, formed a pL just like the sing.; 
so that fflnf *Pfuub, ge^tt 3al)r, ljurtbert 9Jtoun, are really pi., though 
not now felt as such. Other masculines have followed the analogy of 
these ; e. g., gug, @d)rttt, &oU, tfopf (s»ci flopf ^o^t, two head* of 
cabbage), @dju§, @tocf. 

2. In speaking of the joint activity or concern of 
several subjects German often uses the singular where 
English prefers the plural ; e. g., attc erjjo&en btc £anb, all 
raised their hands ; toictc tocrlorcn ba$ Seben, many lost their 
lives. 

3. English plurals such as the second and third days, the fourth and 
fifth verses, should be given in German by the singular : ber groeite unb 
ber brittc Sag ; ber tuerte unb bcr fflnftc 25erS. 

SYNTAX OP THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

241. The Nominative as Subject. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence is put in the nominative ; e. g., 
ber Wlann f)at recfjt, the man is right 

a. For the omission of the subject see § 302 ; for the subject antici- 
pated by e$, § 303, 3 ; for the nom. and other cases in apposition, § 270.. 

242. The Predicate Nominative. The nominative is 
used in the predicate after certain intransitive and 
passive verbs ; e. g., ba3 ift ber redjte SRaitn, that is the 
right man; e£ toerbe 2tcf)t, let there be light; id) Ijetfje 
2)of tor, I am coiled doctor ; ba$ Stub ttmrbe Siarl getauft, 
the child was christened Karl. 
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1. The verbs that take a predicate nominative (without 
at$) are fern, bteibert, Ijetften, toerben, and passive verbs of 
calling, such as nemten, vufen, fdjetten, fdjtmpfen, taufen. 

a. A few others, as bunfen, glcittjen, erfcfjeinen, fdjeiuen, sometimes 
take this construction ; e. g., iljr $ut, bcr il)m eine $ronc fdjieu, her hat 
which seemed to him a crovm (Kichter) ; nicfjt ein $tnb bin id) erfd)tenen, 
not (as) a child have I come forth (G.); gldnje (sc. bte $oefte) bcr fdjonfic 
©tern, let it shine (as) the fairest star (G.). But in these cases one would 
ordinarily say : tt)ie tint Shout, a(8 $tub, alS fcfjonfier ©tern* 

6. After toerben, in the sense of be changed into, one often meets a 
dat with jit instead of a predicate nom.; e. g., ba toerben SBeiber gu 
Qtjantn, then women become hyenas (S.)/ ®Uicf unb Unglucf totrb jur 
©ritle, become a whim (G.). 

c. For the exceptional predicate nom. after an infinitive depending 
on iaffen, as in fag mid) beiu gremtb fein, let me be thy friend, see § 366, 
1, c. 

2. A much greater number of verbs may be followed by 
a predicate nominative with at$ denoting the character, 
capacity, form, or with tote denoting the manner, in which 
the subject acts, appears, or is acted upon ; e. g., cr ftarb 
at$ Sljrift, he died a Christian (G.) / er flarb tote ein (Sfjrift = 
he died like a Christian. 

a. This construction with at$ or toit may be classed under the head 
of appositional predicate. See § 271. 

243. The Nominative in Address and Exclamations. 

The nominative is the case of direct address, and 
usually of exclamations ; e. g., tf)r fdjtoefct, if)r ©etftev, 
ite&en imr, ye are hovering near me, ye spirits (G.) ; toeld) 
©djaufyiet ! aber adfj ! ein ©djaufptet tutr ! what a spec- 
tacle 1 but, alas ! only a spectacle (G.) / 

244. The Nominative Absolute, so common in English, 
is in German a rare construction, occurring only with 
one or two participles ; e. g., tote cttfe frcuen un$, auSgenom* 
men bu, we are all glad, you excepted (Gr.) ; e$ ftnb unfer fiinf, 
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nnberedjnet bcr SSorflfcenbe, there are five of us, the chairman 
not counted. 

1. The nsual case absolute is the ace. (§ 267). Thus, in the last two 
examples the more idiomatic construction is : ttur atte freuen un8, bid) 
auSgenoramen ; e$ ftnb unfer fiinf, ben $orftfeenbeit unberedjnet. 

THE GENITIVE. 

245. The genitive limits or complements the meaning 
of, and so is said to depend upon, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs and prepositions. It is also used with an 
interjection in exclamations. 

246. The Adnominal Genitive, translatable usually 
by the possessive or the objective with of, denotes a 
great variety of relations, of which the more important 
are indicated below. "We have : 

1. The partitive genitive, denoting a whole of which 
the noun limited forms a part ; e. g., em %t\l be$ (£ljor$, a 
part of the c?wrus (G.) / metric #fitfte betneS @ratn$, my half 
of thy sorrow (S.) ; Jormett @olbe8, tons of gold (S.)/ bie$ 
® ta$ be$ edbtert SBetneS, && 9^^ of the genuine urine (G.). 

a. But after nouns of number, weight, measure, kind, 
the older partitive genitive has for the most part given 
way to simple apposition ; thus one no longer says bret 
*Pfunb ®otbe$, three pounds of gold, but bret <Pfunb (Soft ; not 
em ©ta$ SBeineS, for a glass of wine, but em ©Ia$ SBein ; not, 
with Lessing, eine neue 2lrt 3anf$, a new ^ n ^ of quarrel, but 
etne neue 5Crt £anh -^ ^ e wor( l limited has an inflected 
modifier, either the genitive or the appositions! construc- 
tion is proper ; e. g., etne 2Renge frSfjtidjer (or froljtidje) $in* 
ber, a crowd of happy children ; em @la$ fatten 2Bajfer$, or 
latter SBaffer, a glass of cold water. 

b. For the partitive gen. with adjectives and pronouns see § 253 ; 
with verbs, § 250. 

2. The objective genitive, with verbal nouns, denoting 
tho object of the action ; e. g., bie Jeilung ber (grbe, the 
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partition of the earth ; bie (grljcbung bed SDtcnf djengef djted)t$, 
the elevation of the human race. 

a. A genitive limiting a verbal noun and denoting the subject of the 
action is called, by way of contrast, 'subjective ' ; e. g., bad SBefyett bed 
SBinbed, the blowing of the wind; bic (Srljebuug (Suropad gegen Napoleon, 
the rise of Europe against Napoleon. Both a subjective and an objective 
gen. may depend on the same noun ; e. g., 33idmartfd £5 Jung bed 
problems, Bismarck's solution of the problem. 

b. As in English, the objective gen. follows its noun ; thus ©otted 
Stebe can only mean God's low, while bie Siebe ©otted may mean either 
(man's) love of Qod or God? s love (of man). For the objective gen. one 
can often substitute a preposition with its case ; e. g., bie ^urtf)t 
t>or bent j£obe, the fear of death ; bie iUebe gu ©ott. This substitution 
should always be made when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

3. The genitive of characteristic ; e. g., bet bungling 
eblcn ©efiiljteS, the youth of noble feeling (G.) / bie$ £au$ bed 
©tartjeS, this house of splendor. 

a. In the predicate this gen. often stands alone, the noun upon 
which it would depend being omitted ; e. g., er ift uiebriger 9lblunft, 
he is of low origin; idj bin guter 3)uige, lam in good spirits; bad SBort 
ift fadjfidjen ©efdjledjtd, the word is of the neuter gender. 

4 The genitive of specification, telling wherein the 
noun consists, or limiting its generality by means of a 
more definite term ; e. g., ba$ SRedjt bcr freiett Qtorfdjung, the 
right of free investigation ; bcr ©djrtee be$ Sltterd, the snows of 
old age ; be8 £affe$ $raft, bic 3J£ad)t ber 8iebe, the force of hate, 
the power of love (G. ). So also with substantive adjectives : 
bcr aSetnamc be$ ©rofcen, the sobriquet (of) the great ; bad 
^rdbtfat be$ ©d)5nen, the predicate (of) the beautiful. 

a. This genitive is also called ' appositionaL' Proper 
names do not take this construction, but stand in appo- 
sition ; e. g., bic ©tabt ^artd, the city of Paris ; bad $5nig* 
reidj ©adjfen, the kingdom of Saxony / bcr 2Ronat SBt'&xi, the 
month of March. 

5. The possessive genitive, denoting the owner, author, 
proprietor ; e. g., bad £aud ttteirted 33aterd, my father's house; 
©djitterS £eH, Schiller's TeU ; bc8 Sanbtoogtd ffieiter, the goyy 
emor J 8 troopers. 
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a. The noun limited is sometimes to be supplied from the context ; 
e. g., bod) beffer tfV«, iljr fattt in ©otteS #anb al« in be8 2ttenfd)en, but it 
is better that you fall into the hand of God than into (that) of man (S.). Or 
it may be represented by a demonstrative; e. g., feiue 3beate flub 
immer nod) bie unfereS $otteS, his ideals are stiU those of our people. 

b. By the omission of a noun meaning property, or the like, the 
possessive genitive often comes to stand alone in the predicate ; e. g., 
gcbt bem &aifer, toaS bc$ jfaifcrS ift, give to the emperor what is the em- 
peror's; bcr 93ubc war beS 33ogt8, the boy toas the governor's (S.); bu bift 
be8 SEobeS, you are a dead man; bifl bu bc8 XeufelS ? are you crazy ? 

c. In familiar language this gen. is often replaced by a possessive in 
agreement with the governing noun ; e. g., in bcm SBoIf feiuem Seib, 
in thetoolfs body (Gr.); aitf ber goutuua (dat.) ifjrem ©djiff, on Fortune's 
ship (S.). So also a possessive may stand pleonastically after the gen. ; 
e. g., nimnt nteinen $ing unb gieb nttr bed 2ftaJor$ feinen bafiir, take my 
ring and give me the Major's for U (L.). 

d. Note also the colloquial ellipsis in id) toax fjente bet 3ftuEer8, 1 
was at (the) Mutters' to-day, i. e., at his (their) house. 

6. The genitive of connection — a general term which, 
as here used, is meant to include the ideas of cause, origin, 
relationship, appurtenance, and any others that do not 
fall clearly under one of the preceding heads ; e. g., bad 
gtdjt ber Sonne, the light of the sun; ber SKuljm ber ®entja)ett, 
the glory of the Germans; ber ©tyfet be$ 93erge$, the top of 
the mountain ; ber ©ofjn be$ $8nig$, the son of the king. 

247. The Dative with turn as a Substitute for the Geni- 
tive. For the genitive in most of the uses described in 
the last section it is possible to substitute Don with the 
dative. The construction with toon belongs more to 
familiar language and is gaining upon the more elegant 
genitive. Thus in the following cases, all from good 
writers, the genitive would be better : S)te Urfadjen Don bie* 
fern 2Kanget, the causes of this loch (Herder) ; £err toon feinen 
^anbtnngen, master of his actions (G.); bie SKadjt toon 9tom> 
the power of Borne (Eanke); bie etne ©ette toom $a\x8, one 
side of the house (Gr.). But in some cases the construc- 
tion with toon is to be preferred, viz. : 

1. In certain expressions of rank and title ; e. g., ber 
ftitoig toon ©adjfen, the King of Saxony ; bie dwtgfratt toon 
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£)rtecm$, the Maid of Orleans; but S)oftor bet ^IjUofopljie, 
doctor of philosophy. 

2. When the case, if it were genitive, would not be 
clear; e. g., bie 33eDolfemng Don tyaxxQ, the population of Paris ; 
bte Slnfyrndje Don 9Kenfdjen, bie nid)t$ beftfeen, the claims of 
people who own nothing. 

3. To avoid a genitive depending upon a genitive ; 
e. g., bcr Srbe Don feineS SSaterS muttgetn ©etfte, the inheritor 
of his father's courageous spirit (instead of ber Erbe be$ 
muttgen ®etfte$ feine« SSaterS) ; ber ©oljn Don etnetn Setter be$ 
groftcn 2)idjter$, the son of a cousin of the great poet ; einer Don 
beg ^Prtnjen JKfiten, one of the prince's counsellors (L.). 

4. When the limiting genitive, if it were used, would 
be separated from its noun ; e. g., Don nnfrer ^attet toat lent 
3*eunb gegentoftrtig, there was no friend of our party present. 

5. To denote material or characteristic ; e. g., ba& 2Rftn* 
tetcr)en Don flatter ©eibe, the cape of stiff silk (G.) ; em 9Kann 
Don fejient Sljaraftet, a man of solid character. 

248. The Genitive as Sole Object of Verbs. A number 
of verbs take, or may take, a genitive as sole object ; 
e. g., gebenfe be$ ©abbctttctgeS, remember the sabbath day; 
fdjone metner, spare me; idj fcbarf 3f)te3 JBeiftcmbS, I 
need your assistance. 

1. This construction is on the wane. It is found in 
the classics, and may still occur, in stately writing, after 
a pretty large number of verbs. But the most of them 
admit, or even prefer, besides the genitive, some other 
construction. Such are (the alternative being put in 
brackets) : 

adjten, heed [auf, ace.]. entbeljren, lack [ace.], 

bebiirfen, need [ace.]. entraten, lack [ace.], 

begefyren, desire [ace.]. crmangeta, lack [ace.], 

braudjen, need [ace.]. ertofiljnen, mention [ace.], 

banfen, thank [fiir, ace.]. frofyfocfen, emit [ftbev, ace.], 

benlen, think [an, ace.]. gebraudjen, use [ace.]. 
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gebcnfen, think. footten, mock [ttber, aec.]. 

geuefcu, give birth to. fterben, die [an, dat], 

geniegen, enjoy [ace.]. 0>er)fel)teu, miss [aoc.]. 

genmljren, perceive [ace.]. ^rgeffeu^or^ [aee.]. 

barren, waii [auf, ace.]. u *" J , . , * A ., 

$ttten, <7^rd [ace.]. » crIan 9 e "' dmre t ua *' **]• 

lad&eu, tow?* [fiber, ace.]. uafrtn, guard [ace.], 

mangetu, lack [ace. ]. Wa^rne^men, perceiw [ace]. 

Jjftegeu, attend [ace.]. walten, rwfo [iiber, ace.], 

tdjouen, spare [ace.]. tt)arteit, wait [auf, ace]. 

a. Sometimes difference of meaning is associated with difference of 
construction. Thus ladjen and fpotten are apt to take the gen. when 
used figuratively in the sense make light of; e. g., Id) ladjte fiber ben 
•@J>aJ3, laughed at the joke, but fadjte feiner Qroljungen, made light of his 
threats. Cf., further, feiueS 9lmte8 Warren, attend to one's business, but 
auf ben 3^0 toaxttu, wait for the train ; ber 9hil)e pflegen, take rest, but 
eiuen &ranteu pflegcit, nurse a sick person. 

b. The gen. as sole object is for the most part a gen. of cause, de- 
noting that which occasions the activity or state denoted by the verb ; 
hence JpungerS (terben, die of hunger, and eineS bbfen £obe8 fterben, die 
an evii death. Some cases which might seem to come under this head axe 
partitive genitives ; e. g., jid) 9fat8 erljoteu, get advice (§ 250); others 
are adverbial ; e. g., beS ©taubenS teben, live in the faith (§ 251). Diffi- 
cult to classify is 33erfrecf eu8 foteten, play hide and seek. 

249. The Genitive as Secondary Object occurs with 
numerous verbs in connection with an accusative ; e. g., 
id) freue micf) beine3 $etfe, I rejoice in thy salvation; 
toetd) onbrer ©iinbe ftagt ba3 $erj bid) on ? of what other 
sin does thy heart accuse thee ? The verbs are : 

1. Verbs of 'judicial action' and their kind, the genitive 
denoting that of which some one is accused, convicted, 
admonished, deemed worthy, etc. Such are : 

attftagett, accuse. loSfpredjeu, acquit. betftagen, accuse. 

bele&ren, inform. tnalmen, admonish. (r>er)fol)nen, reward. 

befdjeiben,t?tfbrm. uberfiiljren, convict. toerjldjern, assure. 

befdjutbigen, accuse. iiberjjeben, exempt. toergewifferu, assure. 

begidjttgen, accuse. iibertt>eifen, convict. tt&rbigeu, deem worthy. 

fretf^redjen, acquit. ubeqeugen, convince, gei^en, accuse. 

a. SBelcfjren occurs in such locutions as man Ijat mid) eineS anbem 
beleljrt, 1 am otherwise advised. ^3efct)eibeu in the same sense is now 
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quaint. fiberjengen, fcerftdjern and verbs of acquitting may take the 
dat. with toon instead of the gen. 93erfid)ern admits also a dat. of the 
person and an ace. of the thing : id) berfidjre bir ntcine £eituafjme, 
I assure you of my sympathy, instead of id) toerfidjre bid) uteiuer £eit* 
naljme. SJtoljnen usually takes an with ace. 

2. Several verbs of separation or deprivation, the geni- 
tive denoting that of which some one is deprived. Such 
are : 



bercmben, rob. 
entbinben, release. 
eiitbtofieit, deprive. 
entfyeben, relieve. 



enttaben, relieve. 
enttaffen, dismiss. 
entfaficn, relieve. 
enttebigen, exempt 



entfefeen, dispossess. 
ditto bljnen, wean. 
to ev jag en, drive out. 
toertteifen, banish. 



entfleiben, divest. 

a. (Sutbinben, ^btbfjen, 4)eben, *taffen, may take a dat. with toon. 
(Snttaffen admits three constructions : thus to dismiss one from service 
is eiuett feiner $)ienfie, or &om $)icnfte, or cms bem 2)ienjle entlaffen. 
Other compounds of ent take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the 
thing. See § 258, 2. 



3. A multitude of reflexive 
various to classify. Such are : 



fid) abtljun, renounce. 
anntajjen, claim. 
amieljmen, take charge. 
bebienen, make use. 
befleifi(ig)en,crftoidfo. 
begeben, renounce. 
bemodjtigen, get possession. 
bemeiftern, get control. 
befdjetben, acquiesce in. 
beftnnen, bethink one*s self. 
entaujjem, renounce. 
enttyatten, refrain from. 
entlebigen, acquit onfs self. 
entfdjlagen, get rid. 
entjumen, recollect. 
erbarmen, pity. 
erbveiften, dare to do. 



M 



verbs with meanings too 

erfredjen, dare to do. 
(er)frenen, enjoy. 
erimtern, remember. 
ertityneu, dare to do. 
ertueljren, keep from. 
getrojleii, expect. 
rufymen, boast. 
fd)dmeu r be ashamed. 
iiberljebcn, boast. 

!ll!cv!u"S, \toretoundertake. 
toermeff en, dare to do. 
bermutcu, expect. 
toerfefyen, expect. 
(Uer)troftcn, acquiesce in. 
fcertof gen, dare to do. 
fteigevu, refuse. 



a. Some of these verbs admit other constructions ; e. g., fid) (cr)= 
freuen/viiljmen, f djiimen, the ace. with iiber ; fid) emmafjen, the dat. of 
the reflexive and the ace. of the thing. (Svinneni, with ace, for fid) 
eritmern, with gen., is a North-German provincialism. 
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4. Certain impersonal verbs of feeling, the genitive 
giving the cause of the emotion ; e. g., mid) jatmnert f etnet 
9?ot, / pity his distress. Such are, letting mid) represent 
the variable personal object : 

, e8 baucrt mid), Ipity. c8 getuftet mid), I desire. 

e$ efett mid), lam disgusted. e$ jammert mid|, Ipity. 

e$ crbarmt mid), Ipity. e8 reut mid), I regret. 

e$ tocrbricgt mid), Jam annoyed. 

a. With the most of these verbs the gen. is becoming quaint, and fiber 
with the ace. or ftegen with the gen. (with getufiet, ttadj and the dak) 
is preferred. Note finally eg (Der)lot)nt fid) ber SWiilje, it is worth the 
trouble. 

250. The Partitive Genitive with Verbs. At an earlier 
period several verbs might take a genitive to denote that 
the object was affected only in part ; e. g., be$ 33rote$, or 
33rot$, effen, to eat bread, manger du pain, where one would 
now say 93rot or t>om 33rote or etttwS Srot effert ; er gtebt feirteS 
33rot$ ben ^fatten, he giveth of his bread to the poor (Lu.). 

1. But this construction is now obsolete or quaint, except perhaps 
after geniefjett (cf. § 248). Where it occurs in the classics it is usually 
held to be a Grecism or Gallicism ; e. g., bradjte bie SRutter bed tjtxv* 
lidjen SBelncS, brought (some) of the noble wine (G.); e8 fdjenfte ber 
935l)me beg perteuben 23eiu8, poured out (some) of the sparkling wine (SL). 

a. But a few isolated phrases survive in common use ; e. g., jtd) 
9iatS erljolen, get advice. 

251. The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is used 
with verbs to denote various adverbial relations, viz. : 

1. Place ; e. g., }efct gel)e jeber fetneS 2Bege$, now let each 
go his way (S.) ; ba$ ^reifext bie ©d)titer atterorten (atter JDrtett), 
the students praise that everywhere (Gc.). 

a. The adverbial gen. of place is no longer common, except in the 
phrase atterorten (atterortS). Where it occurs in the classics after geljen, 
fommen, jiefyeu, and other verbs of motion, present usage prefers the 
ace. (§ 266). Goethe sometimes forces German idiom a little in his 
use of this construction ; e. g., baS tft be$ 2aube8 nidjt ber SBraud), that 
is not the custom in these parts (Faust, 1. 2949, bed SatibeS being = Ijier ju 
Sanbe); glanjcu brobeu ftarer ( = in ber flaren) 9fcad)t, shine up there in the 
dear n'ght (ibid., L 4647). 
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2. Time ; e. g., bic 9?ftte toerfantmetten fid) be$ 9Ktttag$, 
the councillors assembled at noon fS.) ; £age$ Arbeit, SIbenbS 
©ftfte, work by day, guests at night (G.). 

a. This rise of the gen. is very common in certain set phrases ; e. g., 
ehte8 XageS, one day; elites SlbenbS, one evening ; toormlttagS, forenoons; 
abenbS, evenings ; uadjtS, at night; tteuerbingS (i. e., neuer $)inge, with 
adverbial 8), recently ; toon alters Ijer, from of old; Dor alters, anciently. 
On the ace. of time, as compared with the gen., see § 266, 2, a. 

3. Manner and degree ; e. g., nadj Uri faljr' idj ftetjen* 
ben 8fuj$eS, IvM go to Uri without delay (S.) ; mettteS SBiffenS 
tji e$ baS crfle 2Rat, so far as I know, it is the first time. 

a. Here the phrases are still more numerous ; e. g., leineSftegS, by 
no means; gtildfltdjerweife, happily, and others in *rt»eife ; gettJiffer* 
mafieu, in a certain sense, and others in «mafjen (gen. of 9Jto&) ; afler* 
btngS, to be sure; untoerridjteter ®afy, in vain, with errand unac- 
complished; meinerfeitS, on my part; melneS (SradjtenS, in my opinion; 
bergeftatt, in such way; beS hjeiteren, in detail. 

252. The Complementary Genitive with Adjectives. 
Certain adjectives may take a genitive to complement 
their meaning ; e. g., be3 ©efffl)l3 ntdjt mfid)ttg ftanb id) ba, 1 
stood there not able to control my feeling (S.) / bafy fie bc£ 
3)rcmge3 mSb* finb, that they are tired of oppression (S.). 

1. The adjectives that take the genitive express for the 
most part the ideas of power, possession, knowledge, 
capacity, abundance and their opposites. Such are (in- 
cluding their compounds with un) : 



anficfytig, in sight. 
bar, bare. 
beburftig, in need. 
benotigt, in need. 
beftugt, conscious. 
Mojj, bare. 
etuig, agreed. 
eingebenf, mindful. 
erf aljreit, experienced. 
faljig, capable. 
\xcijree. 
frol), glad. 
gebettl, mindful 



Qfttaljr, aware. 
gewdrtig, expectant. 
gettufj, certain. 
getoofyttt, used. 
fyabfyaf t, in possession. 
hrae, percipient 
tunbig, acquainted. 
Ut>iQ,free. 
leer, empty. 
loS,/ree. 

tnadjtig, able to control. 
tltttbe, tired. 
quitt, done. 



fait, sated. 
fdjutbig, guilty. 
ftdjer, certain. 
teitfyaft, partaking. 
flberbriiffig, weary. 
toerbfidjtig, suspicious. 
toertujtf g, lacking. 
toermutenb, expectant. 
toerftdjert, assured. 
to oil, full. 
toert, worth. 
koiirbig, worthy. 
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a. Several of the above adjectives, when used predicaidvely, may 
take an ace. instead of a gen.; namely, anftdjtig, gcroafyr, gctooljnt, 
Ijabfjaft, inne, to8, fatt, bermutenb, tocrt; e. g., ate rnidf bitfttt anftdjtig 
tuitrbe, when the fairy noticed (became observant of) me (Platen); ben 
555fen ftubfteloS, they are rid of the Evil One (G.); ba$ h)ar bie SWiifje 
ttidjt toert, not worth the trouble (G.). — This construction originated 
thns : The old gen. e$ in id) bin e$ tog, I am rid of it, and similar locu- 
tions, came to be felt as an ace, and this led to the use of a real ace. 
in place of e$ ; i. e., the misunderstood id) bin e$ tod drew after it id) 
bin baS SDing Io8. 

6. gret, leer, and lo« may be followed by toon, and faljig by jit. 
SMrbig and mtroiirbig occur sometimes with a dat. ; e. g., nidjtS tft 
cincm SWannc unttmrbiger, more unworthy of a man (L.). 

c. Adverbs that govern the gen. will be treated as prepositions 
(§ 376). 



253. The Partitive Genitive with. Adjectives, Pronouns 
and Adverbs. A genitive of the whole may occur after 
numerals, after certain pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, and after adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative ; e. g., fiinf itnfreS DrbettS, five of our order; 
aHer gutett Singe ftnb bret, of all good things there are 
three; uttfer ettter, one of us; ber toadEertt SKanner biete, 
many brave men(S.); ber ftf)recflttf)fte ber ©tfjrecfen, the 
most terrible of terrors (S.). 

1. After a numeral the partitive genitive is no longer 
common except when the numeral agrees with a noun 
understood. Thus for ttemt ganger 3afjre, nine whole years 
(L.), one would now say mutt gan$e -Sa^re. But tteutt unfrcr 
©efettf d)aft, nine of our company, or gtoattgtg ber beften, twenty 
of the best, is good usage, though the dative with toott or 
uttter also occurs. 

2. The pronouns and pronominals which admit a parti- 
tive genitive are toer, toefd), toaS, all, ember-, beib-, ettt, eittig-, 
etttd)-, ettoaS, gemtg, jeb-, fein, mand), tneljrer-, nid)t$, fctet and 
toetttg. But the most of these admit also toon or uttter with 
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the dative, and this is the preferred construction with 
jentattb and ttiemattb. 

a. The old partitive genitive of an adjective after ttidjtS 
(cf. § 320, 2), etmaS, and other indeclinables, ceased long 
ago to be felt as a genitive, and is now treated as an ap- 
positive ; e. g., gu toaS Seffernt jtnb ttrir geboren, we are born 
for something better (S. ). Goethe's gu toaS SReuen (for 9?euem, 
Faust, L 3254) is for the rhyme's sake. 

b. So also in such expressions as ftm$ SBmtberS, what 
(of) wonder, toaS £eufet$, what the deuce, etc., the genitive, 
ceasing to be felt as such, dropped its case-ending and 
became an appositive ; hence toaS SBmtber, toa$ £eufet, toa$ 
$enfer, toa$ 9taub (Faust, L 6549). 

c. The form anberS, else, remains unchanged after ton, jemanb, me* 
manb; e. g., toer anbers, who else; mit uicmanb anberS (not anbcvm). 

3. A partitive genitive may occur after certain adverbs 
of place ; e. g., roofjin beg SBegeS, whither away ; roofer beg 
8<mbe8, from what part of the country ; roo cmberS or cmberS* 
too, elsewhere ; tttrgenb anberS, nowhere else. 

4. Quite anomalous is Goethe's use of a partitive gen. with fyauftg 
in Faust, 1. 3098 : 3tyv fyabt ber greunbc l)8uftg, you have friends in 
abundance. 

254. The Genitive with Prepositions. A large number 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs govern the 
genitive. For a list, with illustrations, see §§ 376-7. 

255. The Genitive in Exclamations. After an inter- 
jection the genitive is sometimes used to denote the oc- 
casion of the feeling ; e. g., o ber ungludfeltgett ©tmtbe ! 
oh, the unhappy hour ! pfui be$ 93ofetoid)t$ ! out upon the 
villain ! 

1. This construction is distinctly literary, and is becoming rare even 
in poetry. Common language prefers the nom., or else a prepositional 
phrase ; e. g., mit eurem ©otbe, out upon your gold (S.) / pfui iiber bid) ! 
fie upon you I 
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THE DATIVE. 

256. The dative depends upon verbs, adjectives and 
prepositions, rarely upon nouns and interjections. Its 
name, from the Latin casus dativus, implies that it is the 
case of giving, i. e., of the indirect object. But it has 
other functions also. 



257. The Dative with Verbs ; Sole Object. A large 
number of intransitive verbs take a single object, or 
complement of their meaning, in the dative ; e. g., 
id) bcmfe btr, / thank thee ; ben ®8ttent cfititf)' id) nidjt, 
I am not like the gods (G.); mir toirb ttctdjgefefct, I am 
followed (S.). 

1. The verbs that take the dative as sole object express 
such ideas as motion or effort toward and away from ; dis- 
appearance, lack ; appurtenance, fitness, suitability ; 
pleasure and displeasure ; friendly, gracious, or sub- 
missive action, and the reverse ; resemblance and corre- 
spondence. Some have English equivalents that need 
no preposition and may seem to be transitive ; others re- 
quire in English a preposition, usually to. Sucli are : 



cifjnetu, resemble. 
atttroorteu, answer. 
begegnen, meet. 
beljageii, please. 
befommen, befit 
banfeu, thank. 
Men en, serve. 
broken, threaten. 
biinfen, seem. 
erliegen, succumb. 
(Cr^djeinen, appear. 
fef)ten,/atf. 
fhidjen, curse. 



folgen,/oKoio. 
frommen, benefit. 
gebitljren, befit. 
gef alien, ptease. 
gef)5ren, belong. 
geljordjen, obey. 
genfigen, suffice. 
gefdjeljen, happen. 
(ge piemen, become. 
gtanben, believe. 
gteidjen, resemble. 
grollen, be angry. 
fjetfen, help. 



Ijulbigen, pay homage. 
mangetn, be lacking. 
uafyeu, approach. 
niifcen, benefit. 
paffen,^. 
fdjaben, injure. 
fdjmetdjetn, flatter. 
trofcen, defy. 
(toer)tranen, trust. 
toeidjen, yield. 
toeljren, defend. 
giiruen, be angry. 



a. 3tutftorten takes a dat. of the person only : what one answers 
stands in the ace, that to which one answers in the ace. with 
auf; e. g., antmorte mir, answer me; auttoorte auf meine grage, 
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answer my question; er anttoortete mir feitte @iHJe, he answered 
me not a syllable. — 93egegnen occurs in the classics with the ace. — 
3)anfeu = ocrbanfen may have an ace. of the thing ; e. g., id) (tier)* 
banfc ifnu mem ©tiicf, I owe to him my happiness. — ©lauben takes 
the dat. of the person in the sense of believe, the ace. with an in that 
of believe in (but in Faust, 1. 3434, tdj gtcmbe tf)tt = I believe in him). — 
2ftcuigelrt now usually has a dat. of the person, the thing needed being 
in the nom. or dat. with an; e. g., mir mangelt (Mb, or e« mangelt 
inir an ©elb, instead of id) mangle bcS @etbe8 (§ 248, 1). 

2. A still larger number of verbs, with meanings 
similar to those mentioned above, take the dative in virtue 
of their composition with one of the prefixes an, auf, (tug, 
bet, cut, .ent, entgegen, nuj$, ttad), unter, toer, t>or, tooran, toprauS, 
roiber, gu, gubor. Examples are: abgeljen, be lacking; ange* 
l)8ren, belong; auffatten, surprise; auSmetdjen, evade; htu 
f»fli<^ten f support; cinf alien, occur; entgegen, escape; entgegen* 
etten, hasten toward; migfatten, displease; nadjfteljett, be in- 
ferior; unterliegen, succumb; toerfd)ttrinben, vanish; toor* 
beugen, prevent ; tooran* and toorauSgefjen, precede ; toiber* 
fteljen, repel; gueiten, hasten to; guborlommen, anticipate. 

a. Verbal phrases with similar meanings may also take the dat. ; 
e. g., einem gn $Ufe fommen, come to the aid of one; einem gitr Sljre ge* 
vcidjen, redound to one's credit. Cf. § 259, 2. 

258. The Dative with Verbs : Secondary Object. Many 
transitive verbs take a secondary object in the dative, 
the primary object being usually a noun or pronoun in 
the accusative, but often an infinitive or a clause ; e. g., 
gebt mir ben £>elm, give me the helmet (S.); idj toerbe jctjt 
bid) feiuem 9 f todj&ctr retdjen, I shall hand thee now to no 
neighbor (G.) ; gurdjt gebietet itjm ju fdjtoeigen, fear bids 
him be silent ; nun fag 7 mir einS, man foil !ein SBunber 
glauben, now let some one tell me that we are not to be- 
lieve in miracles (G.). What is here called the secondary 
object may be : 

1. A true indirect object, translatable by the objec- 
tive with to, and occurring chiefly with verbs of giving, 
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communicating, showing, proving, and the like (see 
examples above). 

a. <3>agen, say, is apt to take the dat. with gn when followed by a 
literal quotation in the direct form ; e. g., cr fagte mir, id) fet toerriitft, 
told me I was crazy ; but er fagte git mir: bit btfi toerriidft. — ©djreiben, 
write, takes the dat. or the ace. with an. — Some verbs of this class, 
e. g., betueifett, show, and erw&ljueu, mention, admit the ace. with gegen 
instead of the dat. 

6. Some of the verbs given in § 257, 1, may take a direct object in 
the form of an ace. or a clause ; e. g., tdj bante bir, bag — , I thank 
thee that—; antiuorte mir ba$, answer me that ; baS gtaitbe id) bir nidjt, 
I do not believe you (when you say) thai. 

2. A privative object, denoting that from which some- 
thing is separated, and translatable by the objective with 
from; e. g., ber SRing, ben er bent $mtx% genonunen, the ring 
which he had taken from the dwarf (W.) ; btefen £roji fott mir 
memanb xanitu, no one shall rob me of this comfort. 

a. ' This dat. occurs after verbs of taking, stealing, withholding, 
alienating, etc. (many being compounds of ent or it) eg), some of which, 
however, may take toon instead. It represents an extinct ablative. 

3. The beneficiary object, denoting that for which 
something is done ; e. g., roag lauf jt bit betner ^rau gu 2Bet(j* 
nad)ten? what shall you buy your wife for Christmas (Gr.) f 

a. This construction is comparatively rare with transitive verbs, 
the ace. with f iir being preferred. Still it is closely akin to the dat. of 
interest, which is very common. 

4. An object due to the composition of the verb with 
one of the prefixes mentioned in § 257, 2. It has to be 
translated in various ways ; e. g., id) felje bent 2)tnge fern 
gnbe ttb, I see no end to (of) the thing ; man fteljt btr'S an ben 
Shtgen an, one can see it by your eyes (G.) ; ber 9Btnb ttieb un$ 
btn ©taub entgegen, drove the dust in our faces ; etroaS eincnt 
93rtefe beitegen, to enclose something in a letter. 

a. With several of these compounds the dat. object is a reflexive 
pronoun ; e. g., tdj mage mir ba$9fted)t an, I claim (arrogate to myself) 
the right; tdj bitte mir ba8 au8, I make that a condition; ftd) etroaS 
einbtlben, imagine something; fldj etttmS gutraucit, trust one's self for 
something. 
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259. The Dative of Interest. The dative is freely 
used to denote the person (less often the thing) con- 
cerned in a statement. 

a. The translation has to vary greatly ; e. g., tote geljt 
eg -Sljtteit ? how goes it with you f mtr tji eg etnertet, it is 
all the same to me ; bent SSater graufet'g, the father shudders 
(G). In connection with a noun that has the definite 
article it often has the force of a possessive ; e. g., eg geljt 
mtr ang §erg, it goes to my heart ; bag geretd)t u)m jur Sljre, 
that redounds to his credit It occurs i 

1. With transitive verbs as the case of the beneficiary 
object (see above, § 258, 3). Here belong numerous verbal 
phrases containing a transitive verb ; e. g., bag tl)at er mtr 
gultebe, he did that for my sake ; fdjretb' eg btr Ijutterg 
£)f)r, make a note of it ; btefett mug id) toag gum beften geben, 
I must do something for these feUows (G.) ; tdj mad)e eg mtr 
$ur Sufgabe, I make it my task. 

a. Where a personal object is accompanied by a phrase specifying 
a part of the object there is sometimes a choice between the dat. and 
the ace. ; e. g., er trat mtr (or mid)) cmf bcu gufj, ^ stepped upon my foot. 

2. With intransitive verbs ; e. g., fetn §erj fd)tug ber 
garden 9Renfdjl)ett, his heart beat for all mankind (S.) ; tote ttur 
htm £o})f uid)t atte §offmmg fc^roinbet, how only for that head 
does all hope not vanish (G.). 

a. Here belong a multitude of impersonal phrases 
with fetn, Jtoerben, bletbett, gefefyefyen, geljen, and others ; e. g., 
eg tfl mir red)t, it suits me ; mtr totrb jo ltd)t, it grows so clear 
to me (G.) ; eg gefd)tel)t bir red)t, it serves you right ; eg 
fdjmedft mtr gut, it tastes good to me; eg tljut mtr letb, lam 
sorry ; eg Itegt mtr tnet baran, it is of great concern to me. 

b. Add to these the strictly impersonal verbs : eg afynt 
mtr, Iforbode ; eg beftebt mtr, / choose ; eg ef elt mtr, lam dis- 
gusted ; eg gebrtd)t mtr, I lack ; eg graut mtr, / abhor; eg 
graufet mtr, / shudder; eg fd)aubert mtr, / shudder; eg 
fdjttjutbelt mtr, lam giddy; eg traumt mtr, / dream. 

3. With passive verbs (including gefd)el)eit), and some- 
times after tuerben in the sense of gu teil toerben ; e. g., ba 
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totrb bcr ©ciji end) tool)! brefftert, there your mind will be well 
trained (G.) ; ba toarb ber £apferlett tljr 2of)n, then bravery 
got its reward (G.) ; cin Unrest tft tntr gefd)efjen, a wrong has 
been done me. 

4 As € ethical ' dative — a personal pronoun interjected 
loosely in the sentence to indicate indirect interest or 
sympathetic concern on the part of the speaker or listener ; 
e. g., 'nett Styfel fd)tegt ber SSater btr t>om Sautn, father can 
shoot an apple from the tree for you (S.); cr Ijat eud) fjer^ftd) bran 
gebadjt, he thought of it earnestly, you'll be glad to hear (G.) ; 
geljt tntr, ntd)t$ toetter babon! go, I say, no more of that (S.) / 

260. The Dative with Adjectives. A large number 
of adjectives govern the dative, the most of them oc- 
curring chiefly in the predicate ; e. g., id) bin fonft alien 
9Kenfcf)en gut, I am kindly disposed to all other men (G.); 
bie £>5fltcfjfett tft eudj ge(auftg, politeness is natural to you 
(G.); er ift btr netbtfdj, he is envious of you (S.). 

1. The adjectives that govern the dat. have meanings similar to 
those given for verbs in § 257, 1. The list includes, first, participial 
adjectives from verbs that govern the dat., as entfpredjenb, correspond- 
ing; paffenb, fitting; angemcffen, adapted; secondly, a large number of 
words in bar, ltd) and ig. These suffixes either form passive verbals 
(the dat. denoting the object for which the action is feasible), as benfs 
bar*, thinkable, or else they mean replete with, having the character of, and 
the dat. denotes the object toward which the quality is manifested ; 
e. g., bantbar, grateful; freunbtid) t friendly ; giiujHg, favorable. 

2. Of adjectives not included under the foregoing heads the follow- 
ing are the most common : 

abljofb, unfriendly. fotgfam, obedient nalje, near. 

afjuUdj, similar. gefyorfam, obedient. neibifd), envious. 

(an)ge1)orig, belonging, gelegen, opportune. fdjroer, difficult. 

angeneljnt, pleasant. gemettt(fam), common, teuer, dear. 

befamtt, known. gfetdj, like. treu, true. 

benad)bart, neighboring, gut, kindly disposed. toorteitftaft, helpful. 

bequem, comfortable. fyeilfam, wholesome. roert, dear. 

e tgenttiimUd)), peculiar, fyotb, gracious. nuUfommen, welcome. 

feiub(lidj), hostile. teid)t, easy. roiinfdjettSttJert, desira- 

fremb, strange. lieb, dear. bk, 
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a. Add to these negative compounds with tm, as unangenelmt, un* 
trcu ; also a number of specialized perfect participles, from verbs 
which may not elsewhere govern the dative ; as augeboren, innate; 
befdjiebeu, destined; ergebeu, devoted; erttmnfdjt, wished for; getegen, 
opportune; genetgt, inclined; getoadjfen, equal; geroogen, well disposed; 
itbertegen, superior; untoerfyofft, unhopedfor; toerbunbeu, obliged; toerl)a6t, 
hateful; toeriuaubt, akin. Besides abfyolb there are also several other 
compounds of ab, in which the prefix denotes aloofness; e. g., ab* 
brtidjig, abtrumug, recreant. 

b. A few other adjectives take the dat. when used in the predicate 
or adverbially in impersonal phrases ; e. g., e8 tftmirangft lam anxious; 
e$ madjt mir bange, it makes me anxious; c« ifl mir recfjt, it suits me; 
e8 tfjut mir teib, lam sorry. 

c. With many of the above named adjectives a prepositional con- 
struction is admissible ; thus f iir with the ace. after the passive verbals 
(e8 ifl fiir mid) bentbar, instead of e8 ift mir bettfbar), and also after an* 
geneljm, Ijeilfam, gut, paffcnb, toorteifljaft, and others ; gegett with ace. 
after freunbltdj, feinblidj, g eljorf avx f trcu, and toon with dat. after com- 
pounds of ab and ent 

261. The Dative with Nouns is rare, but occurs now 
and then in the classics ; e. g., em 3Kufter ©urgent unb 
93auem, a model for citizens and farmers (Or.); ©eroi^eit 
eutem neuen 33unbe, certainty to a new covenant (Q.). 

1. When it seems to occur in expressions of wishing it is really 
dependent on a suppressed verb ; e. g., ©ott fci $)anf, thanks be (given) 
to God; #eit ber 3ungfrau ! hail to the Maid (S.)/ rod) bir ! woe to thee! 

a. Closely akin to this is the dat. with interjections, which is 
common after roofyl ; e. g., rooljt bir ! well for thee. After other inter- 
jections it is rare ; but Schiller has pfui ben (Steuben ! out upon the 
wretches! and Goethe, o ben treffttdjen 2Jtenfd)en ! 0> ihe excellent people! 



262. The Dative with Prepositions. There are sixteen 
prepositions that now regularly take the dative, nine that 
take the dative or accusative according to the nature of 
the construction, and several more that may take the 
dative instead of some other more usual construction. 
For lists and illustrations see §§ 376-7. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE. 

263. The Accusative as Direct Object. The direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is put in the accusative ; e. g., 
id) tkV bid), mtdj ret^t beine fd)otte ©eftctlt, Hove thee, thy 
beautiful form charms me (G.). 

a. The object may denote the result of the verbal action and is 
then called a 'factitive' object; e. g., eitien SBvief fdjreiben, to write a 
letter. 

1. Certain verbs vary between the transitive and the 
intransitive construction ; thus : 

a. Sfafommeu, m the sense of come over, and toerjtdjerit, assure, 
which usually take the ace, occur also with the dat. 

b. A few others which usually take the dat. occur in the classics 
with the ace. Such are begegneit, meet; Ijelfen, help; fdjmcidjeln, flatter, 
and the impersonate bftnfen, seem; efefit, disgust; grauen and graufen, 
horrify. After foften, cost, the personal object may be either dat. or 
ace. ; e8 loftet bir (or bid)) jeljn 9Jtorf , tt costs you ten marks. 

c. With others the case depends upon the meaning, or the nature of 
the construction. Thus bqafyleit, pay, takes a dat of the person, an 
ace. of the thing (er begal)tte mir bag ©elb); but if there is only a personal 
object it may stand in the ace. (er be&afjlte mid)).— fltodjaljmeu, imitate, 
may also take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the thing. If there 
is but one object, it may stand in either case, but bem Seljrer ttadj* 
atjmen means to take the teacher as a model, while ben ?ef)rer nadjaljmen 
means to ape him maliciously. — $ftufen ; caU, with ace. = summon, with 
dat., caU to. Cf. further §§ 249, 3, a, and 257, 1, a. 

2. Observe that many verbs which are intransitive in 
the simple form have transitive compounds of kindred 
meaning ; e. g., bent SRatc fotgen, but ben 9tat befotgen, to 
follow the advice; anf etne $xa$t anttoorten, but cine ^rage be* 
anttoorten, to answer a question ; etnem f em ©elb ranben, but 
einen fetneS ®etbe$ bercmben, to rob one of one's money. 

3. After certain impersonal verbs the accusative object, 
denoting the person concerned, looks as if it were the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb ; e. g., tfjn f d)tdfert, he is drowsy ; 
mid) btinft, methinhs (but also mir biinft, see above under 1, 
b) ; mid) Ijimgert, lam hungry. Here belong, further, e$ 
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biirftet, cleft, frtert, f djaubert tntd), I am thirsty, disgusted, cold, 
horrified. All are really transitive, e$ bihtft tntd), meaning 
it causes me to think, tljn fdjtcifert, it makes him drowsy, etc. 

a. A much larger number of transitive verbs, not regularly imper- 
sonal, can be used impersonally with an object which mayor may not 
be literally translatable ; e. g., e$ frcut tnidj, I am glad; mid) fiber* 
(auft'8, lam all of a tremble; e8 fa&t mid) fait bcim @d)0pfe, it is as if a 
cold hand seized me by the forelock (G.). <g$ giebt, there is, there are, 
with ace. object, is equivalent (but see § 340) to a form of fetn, with 
predicate nom. Notice further the use of the ace. in e8 fefct $iebe, they 
are coming to blows, there is a fight on, and in e8 l)at ©efaljv, there is 
danger. On the e$ in these idioms see § 303, 1, a. 

264. The Cognate Accusative. Some intransitive 
verbs may take, in the accusative, an object which 
simply repeats, in the form of a noun, the idea of the 
verb ; e. g., fie ftirbt einen eblen £ob, she will die a noble 
death (G.) ; id) modjte bittre SCfjranen toeuten, I could weep 
bitter tears (G.) ; gar fc^one ©piele ftrief id) mit bir, very 
beautiful games I will play with thee (G.). 

1. In like manner an intransitive verb may take a factitive object; 
e. g., bcr 2eug IddjeU feuten ©rug, Spring smiles its greeting; UJaSgrinfeft 
bu mir Ijer ? what art thou grinning at me (G.) ? 

265. The Accusative as Secondary Object. There are 
several verbs which may take two objects in the accusa- 
tive ; e. g., bie SPhtfe fjcttte ben SfopuS fetne gabettt fleletjtt, 
the Muse had taught JEsop his fables (L.); bie §offmmg 
nemt 7 id) meitte ©fltttn nod), I still call Hope my goddess 
(S.). The construction may be considered under three 
heads, as follows : 

1. The two objects are the person acted upon and the 
thing done. Here belong tefyren, teach, and sometimes 
also, but only when the thing-object is a neuter pronoun, 
bitten and fragen, ask, bereben and iiberreben, persuade ; e. g., 
lefyre tnidj bie toaljre 2Bet$fjett, teach me true wisdom ; idj toill 
bid) ettoaS fragen, I want to ask you something ; tdj bitte bid) 
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rntr bie$, J ash you only this; iljr roerbet tnidj bat nid)t ilber* 
reben, you will not persuade me (of) that. See under d be- 
low. 

a. Bat after tefyven one meets also with a dat. of the person ; e.g., 
nnr ba8 2eben tefyret Jebem, ma« er fei, only life teaches every one what he 
is (G.). The German of to-day tends to avoid the double ace. with 
teljren as pedantic ; instead of cr lefjrt mid) (tie) 2ftuftf, he teaches me 
music, say cr unterrid)tet mid) in bcr Sftuftt* After fragen, nadj with 
dat. is used ; after bitten, nm with ace; e. g., id) fragte if)n nad) bem 
SBege, I asked him the way; id) bat il)n urn #itfe, I asked him for help, 

b. With nuffen laffen, teU, fel)en taffen, show, and the like, when an 
infinitive takes the place of the thing-object, the ace. is the rule, 
bat the dat. a not infrequent exception ; e. g., tafj mid) betnc ©d)afce 
fcljen, let me see your treasures ; but tag e$ mir burd) (Stntradjt feljen, prove 
it to me by harmony (G.). So, too, the dat. may follow Ijeijjen, bid, when 
there is no infinitive ; e. g., tuer l)iefj il)m ba$? who bade him that (L.) t 
-—instead of wcr Ijief} ifyn ba« tlmn? 

c. By a confusion, familiar also in English, ternen, learn, is some- 
times used with the sense and the construction of tefjren ; e. g., id) 
terne fie aUertei TufHge Steber, lam 'learning* her all sorts of jolly songs 
(G.). But this is not good German. 

d. In the phrase e$ nimmt mid) SBunber, I wonder at it, e$ is really 
an old gen. of cause (wonder seizes me because of U) which came to be 
felt as a nom. So also the pronominal ace. after bitten, fragen, bere* 
ben and iiberreben, seems to have resulted from mistaking the e$ or 
etneS for an ace. in such phrases as id) bitte bid)'$, id) bitte bid) nnr 
eineS, and then extending the analogy. In the phrase jemanb Siigen 
ftraf en, accuse one of lying, which looks like an instance of two accusa- 
tives, Siigen is probably an old gen. of cause (chide one for lying). 

2. The two objects are the person or thing named and 
the name, the verbs those meaning to caU (ttemtett, Jjeiften, 
fd)etten, fd)impfen, taufen) ; e. g., bu ttennfl bid) euten Xeil, you 
call yourself a part (G-.); id) barf mid) ttidjt be$ ©tudeS 8ieb* 
ling fdjelten, I cannot caU myself a favorite of Fortune (S.). 

a. After verbs of making, choosing, appointing— mad)en, toafjltn, 
ert»al)(en, ernennen — what would be in English the second or factitive 
object is usually put in the dat. with gu ; e. g., tie SSergroeiffang madjt 
mid) gur ftvLxit, gnm £ter, makes me a fury, a beast (S.)/ ber 9£etd)8tag 
ertodi)Ue Stubolf ^um $aijer, elected Rudolf emperor. 
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3. The second object is an appositive with al$ or tote* 
The verbs are especially those of regarding, representing, 
knowing, finding, but many others admit the construc- 
tion ; e. g., tfyr Ijabt mid) ftetS ate eine fteinbin nur betradjtet, 
you have always regarded me only as an enemy (S.) / bad 
Sitter ftnbet un$ nur nod) ate toaljre $tnber, old age finds us still 
real children (G) / bu betyanbelft mid) tote Jene $afce, you treat 
me like the cat in the fable (G.). 

a. $H$ denotes the character or capacity, Wit the manner, in which 
the first object is concerned ; e. g., man betradjtete U)it a($ @pion nnb 
beljanbette iljn toie einen $nnb, they regarded him as a spy and treated him 
like a dog. 

b. For the nom. instead of the second object after a reflexive verb 
see § 271, 3. 

c. Certain verbs of regarding and representing, as ad) ten, fatten, 
auSgeben, erflaren, are most often followed by fiir with ace. ; e. g., 
adji' e« nidjt fiir SRaub, do not esteem it a derogation (G.) ; fiir roa8 Ijaltft 
bu bag Xitx ? for what do you take the beast (G.) ? 

266. The Adverbial Accusative. The accusative may 
be used to denote various adverbial relations, as 
follows : 

1. The way ; e. g., toanbte beine fiird)terftd)e ©trage, go 
thy fearful way (S.) ; bod) gteljen fte tljren 2Beg bafytn, er geljt 
ben f einen, but they go on their way, he goes his (G). 

a. As used with intransitive verbs the ace. of the way might be re- 
garded as a cognate ace, only we cannot separate er gutg beu fiirgeften 
2Beg from er fanbte mid) ben tihrgeften 2Beg, both of which are good 
German. This ace. is often accompanied by an adverb of direction ; 
e. g., er ging bie £rept>e Ijtnauf, he went up the steps; ber Sanbbogt fuljrt 
ifyu ben ©ee Ijerauf, is bringing him up the lake (S.). 

2. Time ; e. g., ttrir mitffen fort nod) btefe 9?ad)t, we must 
go this very night ; nnb trate fie ben 2lugenbtt(f herein, and were 
she to enter this moment (G) ; er teert' tljn Jeben ©d)mau$, he 
drained it at every feast (G). 

a. As we have seen above, time is also denoted by the gen. In gen- 
eral the gen. is less definite, or is used in phrases implying repetition 
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or custom ; e. g., einrt 96fnb3, one evening; tint* fdpnen XageS (in- 
definite time) ; bet 9benb6, uadjtS, DormittagS (custom). In the phrase 
jeben flbenb, every evening, the idea of repetition is contained in jeben. 
Distinguish the ace. of time in gieid) bieien Stagrnblid, this very moment, 
from the ace. of measure, in toartf einni Hugenblicf, wait a moment. 

b. Note the use of (£nbe, end, SDftttt, middle, Slnfang, beginning, with- 
out article before the name of a month ; e. g., er fcljrte Gnbe 2ftarg 
nad) $anfe, Ae returned home the last of March. 

3. Measure of time, space, weight and cost ; e. g., er ift 
fdjon einen 3Konat Ijier, has been here a month ; totr gtngen einc 
©trcrfc toeiter, we went a piece further ; e$ toiegt efatcn Sentner, 
it weighs a hundred ; e$ foflet fedj$ 9Rarf, it costs six marks. 

a. Measure of difference after an adjective was formerly expressed 
by a gen. and traces of the construction are found in the classics ; e.g., 
eineS §aupte8 langer al$ bie fitter afle, a head taller than aU the knights 
(W.). One would now say langer urn eiu $aupt 

5. The ace. of measure is very often accompanied by an adjective 
or adverb ; e. g., brci 3a1)re alt ; fed}8 gng 1)od) ; einc (SHc brcit ; brei 
SKeilen entfernt. 

267. The Accusative Absolute. The accusative is often 
used absolutely, as if dependent upon tjabenb under- 
stood; e. g., ba3 @d)U>ert int §erjen bticfft bu f)inauf, the 
sword in thy heart, thou lookest up (G.); idj eile fort, Dor 
mir ben Sag unb f)tnter mir bie Sftadjt, I hasten on, the day 
be/ore me and the night behind (G.). So also in set 
phrases ; e. g., fie rufytett cttmenb Slrm in 2lrm, they rested, 
panting, arm in arm (G.). 

1. This accusative is often connected with a perfect par- 
ticiple used absolutely ; e. g., toenn id) fo faft, ben Sflenbogen 
aufgeftenunt, when I would sit thus, with my elbow propped 
up (GL); fd)on bengals entblSfct, fntet' idj auf bemSWcmtel, my 
neck already bared, I was kneeling on my mantle (L.). 

2. Different is the ace. dependent upon a verb of wishing or offer- 
ing; e. g., gitten2ftorgen! good morning I bicfen $ufj ber gaugeu SBelt! 
this kiss to the whole world (S.) / 

3. Note finally, in this connection, the occasional nse of the ace. 
with an interjection ; e. g., pfut bid) ! fie upon you! o mid) bergejjUdjen ! 
oh me, forgetful! i e., how forgetful I am (L.). 
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268. The Accusative with Prepositions. The accusa- 
tive is always used after eight prepositions and some- 
times after nine others. For lists see §§ 376-7. 

269. The Accusative with Adjectives. A few adjec- 
tives that regularly take the genitive admit the accusative 
instead. See § 252, 1, a. 

APPOSITION. 

270. Immediate Apposition. An appositive agrees 
in case with its antecedent ; e. g., toag fflnnett toir, em 
SSoIf ber §irten ? what can we do, a race of shepherds 
(S.) ? bag ^auptaugenmerf mein r be£ ©eognoften, the chief 
concern of me, the geologist (G.); trtnf tl)n au3, ben Xrcmf 
ber Sabe, drink it up, the draught of solace (G.). 

1. A noun in apposition with a sentence is put in the 
nominative ; e. g., ^a^en^eim jlarb gteid) am folgcnben lag, 
cin unerfefeltdjer SSerluji fur ba% faiferttdje £>eer, Pappenheim 
died the very next day, an irremediable loss for the imperial 
army (S.). 

2. For titles in apposition -with proper names see § 285. 

271. Mediate Apposition. Apposition may be medi- 
ated by ate or toie (cf. § 242, 2) ; e. g., fontm' id) ate Gbat* 
tin ? do I come as wife (G.) ? tote einert Sireifet trieb'3 midj 
um r like a top it sent me around (S.). 

1. An appositive with ate may denote cause, real or 
supposed ; e. g., mix, ate bem fittefien, ftel e$ ju, it fell to me 
as the oldest ; am 24flcn ate am £age, too — , on the BJfih, that 
being the day on which — (G.). Such an appositive may be 
used to explain an adverb ; e. g., bod) tnorgen, ate am crjlcn 
Dftertage, but to-morrow, that being the first Easter holi- 
day (G.). 
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a. After ate = in the capacity of, an appositive may 
stand in the nominative without regard to the case of its 
antecedent, and may even explain a possessive ; e. g., bte 
2lntyriid)e btefeS SKenfdjen ate 2)tdjter, the claims of this man 
as poet; fetnc ©tettung ate £au}>t ciner grofcen ^Jartet, his posi- 
tion as head of a great party. 

b. The rule of congruence in case holds also after at8 = than ; e. g., 
baS freig niemanb a(3 tdj, no one but me knows that; bad fag' tdj feinem 
anbern aid iljm, I will teUnoonebut him (Oct.). 

2. After tote in comparisons the nominative sometimes 
occurs without regard to the preceding case ; e. g., eincui 
SKanne toie ©te lann e$ md)t an ©elbe fefyten, money cannot be 
lacking to a man like you (L.). 

3. After a reflexive pronoun one sometimes meets with 
the nominative instead of an appositional object ; e. g., 
er betottljrte ftdj ate treuer greunb, proved himself a true friend; 
idj unterjetdjne tntdj ate bcr Qfyrtge, / sign myself ' yours '; 
er fti^It ftdj batb etn 2Kann, feels himself a man (Gk). But 
this construction is hardly to be approved except with 
true reflexives ; for getgt ftdj ate fredjer Stigner, shows him- 
self a bold liar, say rather fredjen gtigner (Blatz). Still, 
Lessing wrote : ©te feljen tntdj ein Slaub ber SBetten, you see 
me a prey to the waves. 

272. Spurious Apposition. As we have seen (§ 246, 
1, a, § 253, 2, a), an appositional construction has taken the 
place of an older partitive genitive after indeclinables 
and also after nouns of weight, measure and number ; 
e. g., ettimS @nte$ ; mit ettoaS ©ntem ; etn ©ta$ SBein ; eine 
2Kenge $inber, 

1. After nouns of weight and measure the appositive generally de- 
notes material and is uninfected ; e. g., mit einem ©lad SBetn, with a 
glass of wine / gegcn brci *Pfunb ©ilbcr, about three pounds of silver. 
After a noun of number the rule of apposition holds when the dat. plu. 
is concerned; e. g., mit brci ©ufceub (Stent, with three dozen eggs ; au$ 
eiucr 2Kenge SBeifpicIen # from a multitude of examples. 
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273. Strong and Weak Declension. 

The terms 'strong' and 'weak,' as applied to the declension of 
nouns, were introduced by Grimm (Deutsche Orammatih n, 597, Ge- 
schichie der deutschen Sprache, p. 652). Nouns with stem ending in a 
vowel he called ' strong ' because they apply the case-ending directly, 
thus seeming to rely upon their own resources ; whereas the 'weak* 
nouns need the support of an n-suffix. The names are fanciful, but 
convenient and in universal use. It is therefore best to keep them, 
though they have little force as applied to modern German, in which 
the old vowel-stems no longer appear as such and the original con- 
ditions are in other respects very much obscured. 

THE STRONG DECLENSION. 

274. The First Class. Besides the nouns specified in 
§ 79, the First Class contains one masculine in e, viz., $cife, 
cheese. Here belong also verbal nouns (infinitives) in 
(e)n, including ©ettt and %f)\m, which are the only mono- 
syllables. But infinitives form no pluraL 

1. The nouns of Class 1 which have umlaut as plural-sign are as 
follows, the * marking those in which it is optional : 

Vldtx, field. *§amme( wether. Sftaget, naU. 

Styfet, apple. jammer, hammer. Dfeu, stove. 

SBoben, ground. $anbet, trade. battel, saddle. 

*23ogen, bow. Softer, convent. *©d)aben, injury. 

93ruber, brother. *2aben, store. @$nabet, beak. 

*ftaben, thread. SRanget, defect. ©djtoager, ,brotJier4n-law. 

©artett, garden. 2ftantef, mantle. SEodjter, daughter. 

©rabett, trench. SUhttter, mother SBater, father. 

$afeu, haven. 9^abe(, navel. $oget, bird. 

a. Of the above all are mas. except $tofler, n., Sftutter, f., and 
£odjter, f. — Not good, though sometimes seen and more often heard, 
are the plurals $aftett, boxes; $rageu, collars; Eager, camps; Sftagen, 
stomachs; 333agen, wagons; 2Baffer, waters. Some also condemn 
93ogen as bad. — It is usual to distinguish between geuftertaben, shutters, 
and flaufltiben, stores. 

b. The nouns mentioned in § 279, 2, may be regarded as of this 
class if we posit as nom. the form in en. 
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275. The Second Class. For the genitive and dative 
of monosyllables the long forms, e. g. £age$, £age, are to 
be looked upon as the normal literary usage ; but the 
short forms £ag$, £ag, are common in all styles. In 
poetry and studied prose rhythm is often a deciding 
factor in the choice ; in the case of compounds, the accent ; 
thus gjo'rfiattbS, but Serfta'tibeS, 

a. Some authorities, e. g. Blatz, state that the dropping of e is 
more apt to occur after a long stem- vowel ; L e., that $3aum8, $3aum, 
£ag«, Stag, are more common than ftallS, gall, ©imt8, ©inn. But no 
great importance can be attached to this principle. For the dat. after 
a preposition numerous set phrases prefer the short form ; e. g., gu 
gufj, on foot; mit $lti%, purposely ; mit ftedjt, rightly; gum SEett, in 
part; mit SBeib unb &inb, with wife and child. But others have the long 
form ; as gu $aufe, at home ; bei £ifdje, at table. 

1. The monosyllabic feminines of Class 2 are as follows (all with 
umlaut in the plural, if possible): 



Slug ft, distress. 
8rt, axe. 
53anf, bench. 
SBraut, bride. 
SBrunft, heat. 
93nifi, breast. 
$an%fist 
gludjt, flight. 
grurf)t, fruit. 
©an«, goose. 
@ruft, grave. 
©unft, favor. 



#anb, hand. 
$aut, skin. 
$tnft, fiforgfe. 
$raft, /orce. 

$111), coio. 
-tunft, coming. 
$unfi, or*, 
gaud, toiwe. 
Suft, air. 
Sufi, tfeJtyM. 
SD^ad^t, roiaM. 



2Jtou8, mouse. 
ftacfjt, nig«. 
9^a^t f seam. 
9?ot, need. 
9ht§, nttf. 
@d)nur, string. 
@d)ttmffi, swelling. 
@tabt, city. 
SBanb, tcafc 
SBurft, sausage. 
&\\ti)t, breeding. 
3uuft, flwiW. 



9Jiagb, maid. 

a. Son! = fcanfc, is weak. — The phrase gu ©unfkn, in favor of, also 
written gu gunften, preserves an old dat. plu. without umlaut (of. 
§ 238, 1, a.) Of like character is £ctnben in the phrases gu £cmben, at 
hand, obljanben, missing, toorfjanben, existent. Note, further, nadjten, 
instead of 9^ad)te, in 2Beifmad)ten, Christmas. The adverb nadjtS, at 
night, as if from a mas. stem, descends from an old nahtes, formed 
after the analogy of tages. — The verbal *tuuft is not used as a separate 
word, but occurs in numerous compounds, as Unfunf t, am'uaZ, plu. &n* 
liinfte. — ©djttmtft is sometimes weak. 

2. As a rule masculine monosyllables of Class 2 have 
umlaut in the pluraL The following, however, are 
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without it in the normal usage of to-day, though many 
of them also occur with it, especially in early writers : * 



9fot, eel. 
Bar, eagle. 
Sfmbog, anvil. 
$rm, arm. 
93au, building. 
3)adj8, badger. 
2)odjt, xmck. 
2)otd), dagger. 
$)om, cathedral. 
<Dru(f, print 
(Srlag, edict, 
ftoxfirfcrest. 
©an, district. 
©emal)l, consort. 
©rab, degree. 
§aU, sound. 
$alm, static. 
$aud), breath. 



$ergog, duke. 
$uf, too/. 
$wtb, doy. 
$ran, crane. 
$ad)8, salmon. 
£aut, sound. 
2ud}8, fyna?. 
Sump, rascaZ. 
2ftoId), salamander. 
2Jtorb, murder. 
Drt, jptace. 
*Parf, parfc. 
$fab, jw&. 
$tan, pfan. 
<Pul8,puise. 
*PunIt, point. 
Duafl, icwseZ. 
9fcoft, gridiron. 



©djatt, sound. 
©djlucf, svoaUow. 
©djmncf, ornament. 
©djuft, torefcA. 
©cf)uf), shoe. 
©palt, cfeft 
©tar, staWingr. 
©toff, stuff. 
©trold), Zu66er. 
©tranj}, ostrich. 
*fud), seeking. 
Xdttf tempo. 
£ag, day. 
£l)ron, torone. 
Sob, death. 
Zxupp, troop. 
%\i\d)r flourish. 
Serlufi, toss. 



a. The plu. SBaue is rare, its place being taken by SBcmten. — Notice 
©rucf e, prints, and $lbbru(f e, deprints, but SfaSbrutf e, expressions, and 
(Siubrftcf e, impressions. — The plu. £)vte prevails in the collective use ; 
e. g., an alien Dvten (cf. the adverb atterorten), in aU places, but groei 
£)rter, cittgchtc £)rtei\— The usual plu. of ^art is not <parfe, but tyaxU. 
— The plurals SRorbe, ©djmucfe, £obe are rare, their place being taken 
by 2ftorbtljaten, ©djmntf fadjen and XobeSfaHe.— Under s fnd) are included 
$3efndj, visit, SBerfnd), attempt, and others.— gorjt, ©an, £atm, Stomp, 
©traufj, £l)ron occur also with weak forms, especially in the plu. ; but 
the strong are to be preferred. 

3. Monosyllabic neuters of Class 2 are regularly without umlaut, 
but there are two or three exceptions. ®a$ Gttjor, choir of a church (bet 
<El)or = chorus), makes bte (£f)ove.— 3)a8 glofj, ra/i£, usually has bie 
glofte, but sometimes glijfje, also gtbftev.— $)a$ 33oot, boat, has SBoote, 
rarely 33bte. — 2tte SRoljre, as plural of bad 9101)1*, reed, no longer occurs. 

4. To Class 2 belong a large number of borrowed 
words (both masculine and neuter), with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., bcr Stbmira't, admiral; ber Defa'n, deacon; ber 
$apttti'n, captain ; bcr Offijtc'r, officer; bcr ^tura't, plural} 
bag Salc'nt, tafentf ; bag 9Kanba't, mandate ; bag £clcgra'nuiv 
telegram; bag 9Xbiefti't>, adjective. 
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a. As a rule such foreign words are without umlaut in the plu., but 
there are a few well-established exceptions, viz.: 2lltare, altars; 
33ifd)ofe, bishops; (Eljorote, chorals; $anfile, canals; $aptfine, chap- 
lains; JIarbiufite, cardinals ; Sftorafte, marshes; ^atafic, palaces. On 
the other hand, the form without umlaut is still preferred in $bmtrafe, 
admirals; ©enerale, generals; Corporate, corporals. £eno'r, tenor, 
has both Xenore and £enore. 

b. Foreign words in 8 with preceding short vowel double the $ in 
inflection ; e. g., 33rama'rba§, boaster, plu. *affe ; 3'tti$, polecat, plu. 
*iffe ; D'mnibiiS, omnibus, plu. *nffe. But £opa'3, topaz, with long a, 
plu. £opafe. 



276. The Third Class. The monosyllabic neuters, all 
with umlaut in the plural if possible, are as follows (the * 
calling attention to a remark under a below) : 

*2la«, carcass. *©ett)anb, garment. 2odj, hole. 

$mt, office. ©Ia8, glass. *2Woi y mark. 

S3ab, bath. ©lieb, limb. Wlaty, meal. 

*93anb, ribbon. ©rab, grave. 9ftaul, mowto. 

33itb, picture. ©ra8, grras*. SRefl, ne*t 

33Iatt, fea/. ©ut, estate. $fattb, pledge. 

*23rett, &oar& *#aupt, head. 9£ab, wheel. 

33udj, &oofc. £au$, fawse. SReiS, fowgr- 

®adj, roof. $otg, wood. 9tiub f coto, ox. 

*® [nothing. Qoxxi, horn. *@d)eit, Wife*. 

SDorf, village. $ul)n, /otof. *©c^t(b f s^icW. 

(Si, eggr. *3»od), yofce. ©djfog, castle. 

$ad), specialty. tfalb, ca(f. ©djtoert, stoonf. 

gag, «wfc. flinb, child. ©tift, p«g. 

getb,./ieW. JHetb, dress. Xfyai, valley. 

*©el)att, salary. $orn, grain. *Zxumm, fragment. 

©efb, money. $raut, weed. *24idj, cloth. 

©emadj, room. 2amm, lamb. $otf,/oZfc. 

*@emut, spirit. *2anb, fond. 2Bamm$, jacket. 

©efdjlcdjt, race *2idjt, light. SBeib, woman. 

*©efidjt,/ace. 2icb, soruj. *2Bort, word. 

©efoenft, ghost. 

a. 9ta8 ; plu. (rare) lifer, also 2tofe.— 33anb ; plu. Member, ribbons, 
but SBanbe, bonds; SBanbe, from ber 33anb, = wZumes.— 33rett ; plu. 
usually iBretter, but often *brette in compounds.— 3) ing ; regular 
plu. £)inge, but sometimes dinger, especially as applied to girls, as in 
Faust, L 3693, iljr cirmett, arincn $)iugetv— ©eljalt; ber ©efyalt, bie ®t» 
fytlte, are better than ba$ ©eljalt, bie ®el)filter.— ©emiit ; plu. ©emitter, 
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rarely ©emiitc— ©eftdjt ; plu. ©eftdjtei:, faces, but ©eftdjte, sights, 
visions.— ©eltxutb; plu. ©etocmber, rarely ©etoanbe.— $au£t ; plu. §aup* 
ter, but note the phrase gii §aupten, at the head.— 3od), plu. 3odje, but 
sometimes 3>odjer in a technical sense. — Scutb ; plu. Sanber ; Sattbe 
is poetic and is also met with in compounds, as bie SRfjehtiaube. — 
2itf|t ; plu. Sidjter, lights, but £id)te, candles.— Wlai ; plu. 2ftater, marks, 
but WtaU f times, 3)eufmal, monument, has *maler or *mate.— ©djeit; 
plu. ©djeiter and @djeitc— ©<f)Ub ; usually ber ©d)ilb, bic ©djitbe, but 
also ba8 @djilb, bic ©d)i(ber, especially in the sense of signs. — 
£ntmm ; used only in plu., Me £viimmer ; and even this has been re- 
placed in part by the weak Xxurmmvn. — £ £ud) ; plu. 24id)er, pieces 
of cloth, shawls; also in compounds, as Jpanbtiidjer, towels; but %nd)t r 
lands of cloth. — SBort ; plu. SBorter/ disconnected vocables; but SBorte, 
words, in connected discourse. 

b. The foreign neuters that have come into Class 3 are §o[ptta't or 
©pita'f, hospital, plu. *ateor *aler ; SKegime'nt, regiment, plu. *er for mili- 
tary regiments, but-e in other senses ; ^amifo't, waistcoat, plu. *ole 
or *oter ; Capita 'I, capita/ of a column, plu. *ale or *aler. 

c. For the uninflected plu. of monosyllabic neuters see § 283, 1. 

1. The masculines of Class 3 are : 

Sofettidjt, villain. 2ftann, man. ©traufj, nosegay. 

©eifl, spirit. Drt, place. SBonmutb, guardian. 

©ott, God. flfcanb, rim. SBalb, /ares*. 

Srrtum, error. Sftetdjtum, riches. SBurm, worm. 

2tib f body. ©trcmd), bush. 

a. These words are interlopers in Class 3, and the most of them 
have, or have had, secondary plurals in e. 33ofeand)te is less common 
than §B5fett>idjter — ©ciflc is archaic or technical, = essences. — Eetbe is 
archaic. — Wlaxin forms 2ftamten in the sense of vassals. — For £)rt see 
§ 275, 2, a.— The plu. 9taube is rare.— ©traudje is better than ©traudjjer, 
and ©traufje than ©trdufjer.— SScilbe and SBurme are archaic. 

6. Note the anomalous SBifutg, viking, plu. SBifinger. 

THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

277. Feminines. The monosyllabic nouns referred to 
in § 92 number about sixty, some of the most common 
being 93al)n, track ; gortn, form; $xau,vrife; tyfliijt, duty ; 
©ee, sea; %\)at, deed; jffiett, world; Qtxfy, number ; ^txt, 
time. A complete list need not be given, since all mono- 
syllabic feminines not included under § 275, 1, are weak. 
The polysyllabic feminines are countless (cf. § 93, 1). 
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1. In Old German weak feminines took the ending (e)tt in the gen. 
dat. and ace. sing. The inflection is now obsolete except in auf (Srben, 
on earth, but is common in the classics as a poetic license ; e. g., im 
©temj bcr ©onneu, in the light of the sun (S.). 

278. Masculines. Here are included : 

1. Nouns in c and a number of others that have lost 
an e, thus becoming (as a rule) monosyllabic. These last 
are : 

33or, bear. ©agcflolj, bachelor. Odjf(e), ox. 

33uvfd)(e), lad. $e(b/ hero. V^ n h prince. 

(Efjrifi, Christian. $err, sir. ?fau, peacock. 

ginf(e), finch. §ivt, shepherd. ©djenf, cupbearer. 

gilrfl, prince. Sump, vagabond. ©pafe, sparrow. 

®td,fop. 9ftenfd), man. @£n>6, scion. 

©enofj, companion. Wlotjx, Moor. ©teinmefc, mason. 

©efeU(e), companion. 9laxv,fool. %fyox f fool. 
©raf, count. 

a. Some of the above, as SBurfdje (in the pin.), gin! (in the sing.), 
®ed, ^ageftotg, Sump, $fau, admit of strong inflection. Note also the 
phrase 9Garr8 genug, fool enough (W.). 

b. The titles giirfl, ©raf, s ?rin^ (but not £err) are regularly unin- 
flected when used without the article before a proper name; e. g., 
giirfl 33i8marcf$ Dteben, Prince Bismarck's speeches; ein SBrief an ©raf 
toon 9Jio(tfc, a letter to Count Von Moltke; ntit ^3rinj $arl, with Prince 
Karl; but Jperrn ©djmtbtS £au8, cin 33rief an $errn ©djmibt, etc. 
Note also the undeclined title in midj Ijat cr erluaf)U gum giirft ber 
Siebe, he has chosen me Prince of Love (S.) ; null ft bu ber Sicbc giirfl bid) 
rourbig ncuncu (S.). 

2. The bulk of foreign words in t, ant, ent, denoting 
persons ; also words ending in the Greek suffixes ard), 
grapl), ift, frat, tog(e), nom, \opi) f and some others not 
easily classifiable ; e. g., ^oe't, poet ; 93anbt't, bandit ; ^Jro* 
tefta'nt, protestant ; SKefere'nt, reviewer ; 9ftona'rd), monarch ; 
©eogra'plj, geographer; ©o$tali% socialist; 3)emofra't, demo- 
crat ; ^Uoto'g, philologist ; Slftvono'm, astronomer ; ^tto* 
f o'plj, philosopher ; (Satxa'p, satrap ; $att)oU'f, catholic; 9tc^ 
be'tt, rebel ; Sktera'n, veteran. 

a. Foreign words in t and nt that do not denote persons are mostly 
strong, second class, as @ata't, salad; ©rani't, granite; SKome'tttf 
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moment; ^origo'nt, horizon. But a few have come into the weak de- 
clension; e. g., SBriUa'nt, brilliant; (Stefa'nt, elephant; tylant't, planet; 
$ome't, comet. 

3. Ethnic names in or, as 33arbct'r, barbarian; SButga'r, Bulgarian; 
Satutfdja'r, Janizary; 2ftagtya'r, Magyar; Xata'x, Tartar; Ungar, Hun- 
garian. Also 33aiev, Bavarian, and ^pomtner, Pomeranian. 

THE MIXED DECLENSION. 

279. Masculines. These may be grouped under thrt,. 
heads, to wit : 

1. The following words, which are normally strong 
in the singular, but weak in the plural : 

93auer, peasant. Sftacfybar, neighbor. @tadjet, goad. 

$)orn, thorn. SKert), nerve. ©tral)t, ray. 

©aunt, palate. $fatm, psalm. Untertljatt, subject. 

©etoatter, gossip. @ce, lake. better, cousin. 

&onfut, consul. ©porn, spur. $orfaljr, ancestor. 

SRaft/ mast. ©taat, state. 3Sv&, interest. 
2JfttStet, muscle. 

a. The most of these occur also with weak forms in the sing, and 
strong in the plu. — 2)orn has plu. Qoruen = thorns, 2)orticr = drills ; 
but one meets also with 2)orne and 2)ortic. — ©aunt is rare in 
the sing., its place being taken by ©aumen. — 9ftu«fel and 9^ert) are 
often fern., whence the weak plurals. — ©pom has plu. ©poren, less 
often ©porne and ©poren. — @tatf)el was once fern., whence the plu. 
©tadjetn. 

b. Several foreign words are of unsettled inflection ; as gafa'n, 
pheasant; gen. *8, plu. *cnor *e; 9Jtogne't, magnet; gen. *$ or *t\\, plu. *c 
or *en; Sribu'n, tribune; gen. *8or *en, plu. *e(n) ; $ebe'U, beadle; gen. 
*« or *eu, plu. *e(n). 

c. In talk one often hears an n-plural where it does not belong; 
e. g., <p<uitoffetn, slippers; ©tiefelu, boots. So also with neuters, as 
SWobetn, furniture, and even geujtent, windows. 

2. Several nouns in e(n) with genitive in en$. These are 
for the most part weak nouns in e that developed a sec- 
ondary nominative in en, which gave rise to the genitive in 
en$, the rest of the inflection remaining weak. In some 
cases the secondary nominative in en has become the 
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usual form. If we start with that, the entire group may 
be regarded as of Class 1, strong declension. The words, 
in the form now usual for the nominative, are : 

grieben, peace. ©taube, faith. @ame, seed. 

guttfe, spark. £auf en, heap. ©djaben, injury. 

©ebanfe, thought Sftarae, name. SBiEe, will 
©efafleu, favor. 

a. SBudjftafe, letter, and ©djmerj, pain, sometimes form a gen. in 
en8, though they have no nom. in en (cf. the neuter ^erg, § 97, 2, a). 
gel8, rock, originally strong, developed a secondary form, getfett, under 
the influence of which gets became weak ; we have now nom. gels 
and getfett, gen. getfeS (rare), gelfen and geffenS, dat. getfett and gels, 
aoc. getfett and gels, pin. getfett (getfe archaic). 

3. Latin masculines in or, plu. o'rett, together with a 
few of Greek origin in on, plural o'nen ; e. g., 3)o f !tor, 
plural 3)ofto'ren; 3)a'mon, demon, plural 3)dmo'nen; St'on, 
ceon, plural $o'ttetu 

a. ^ajlore, for ^ajloreu, is provincial. Xenore, or £ett5re, tenors, is 
of Italian, not Latin origin. 

280. Neuters. The neuters of the mixed declension are : 

1. The following words : 

Singe, eye. #emb(e), shirt. 3uto>e't, jewel 

93ett, bed. Jpera, heart. Dtjr, ear. 

(Snbe, end. 3tttereffe, interest. 2Bet), pain. 

a. The older plurals 93ette, §cmbc, §ember are now practically ob- 
solete. For the inflection of §eq see § 97, 2, a. — 3ittt>et, sometimes 
mas., has also plu. 3uti)e'te. — 2Bel) forms plu. SSefjett only in the sense 
of birth-pains. 

2. Latin words in urn (together with a few that have 
dropped um), several in a( and U, and most Greek words 
in ma ; words in turn, al and it have the plural in icn 
if the Latin plural ended in ia. Examples with plural in 
en: -Snbtoibuum, individual, 3nbunbuett; 9?erb(um), verb, 
SJerbcn (but see § 281, 1) ; 3nfe'ft, insect, Snfe'ftert ; 
©tatu't, statute, ©tatu'ten ; 2)rama, drama, 3)ramctt ; Sterna, 
theme, S^emetu With plural in ten : 9Kmera'l, mineral, 
2Kutera ; Uen; Capita'!, capital, fla^tta'tien ; goffi't fo&ril, 
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^offi'lten. Here belong also sev^ral plurals without 
singular ; as 9Kobt'tien, movables; Sftaturct'lten, 'specimens' ; 
Stea'Uen, exact sciences. 

a. Greek words in ma that have lost their final vowel in German 
form the pin. in ntc ; e. g., SIrio'tn, axiom, plu. Slrio'mc ; ^vobte'm, 
problem, plu. ^roble me. Cf. § 281. 

FOREIGN AND ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS. 

28L Latin and Greek Words that have become so far 
naturalized as to admit of German inflections are provided 
for in the preceding sections. It remains to consider 
those which, because of an intractable form, retain more 
or less the character of foreign words. 

1. In the case of Latin and Greek words that have not become nat- 
uralized the nom. sing, is now generally used for the entire sing, (but 
a gen. in £ is always permissible unless the word ends in a sibilant), 
the nom. plu. for the entire plu. ; thus baQ Serb urn, the verb, be8 2kr= 
bum(8), bcm SSerbum, bic SSerba, bcr 23erba, etc. The practice of using 
Latin inflections in German discourse, though once very common, is 
now on the wane, and is hardly to be approved, though still often met 
with. For Goethe's flatter bed CkobictS, leaves of the codex, one would 
now prefer flatter be$ Sober. So also in alien biejen (£afu« (not (£afU 
bus), in aU these cases; bie SBilbung fotdjer (Eompofita (not (Sompoft* 
torum), the formation of such compounds. 

a. A few words in 3 that are thus indeclinable in the sing, form 
German plurals in en; e. g., ©lobuS, globe, plu. ©loben; 9tf)tytljmu8, 
rhythm, plu. 9tl)t)tbmm So also words in i«mu8, ism, as @oloci«mu$, 
solecism, plu. ©otflcUmen. The plu. of 2ltla8, atlas, is 5ltla'nten ; of 
^rimaS, primate, ^rima'ten; of $lima, climate, $li'mata or $li'mate. 

b. Words that admit a German plu. are sometimes given a foreign 
plu. instead ; e. g., ^bjefti'to, adjective, plu. Slbjeftitoe, or *a ; gaftum, 
fact, plu. gaften or gafta. 

282. The Plural in $♦ Words borrowed from lan- 
guages that have a plural in s often retain such plural in 
German; e. g., StoronS, $tub$, gorbg, ©trifeS, tyaxH, S3eeffieaf«, 
©jedte, 93abte$, Sttfe, from the English, and (£f)efS, ©enicS, 
2lbbe$, 3lbicu$, SfcrangementS, S3tct)cteg, from the French. 

1. A plu. in 8 is also sometimes given to words, both German and 
foreign, which are not nouns, but are used as such ; e. g., bie gctcitS, 
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the amounts (Lat. facit, it makes) ; bie 9UnenS, the amens; bie SSennS unb 
bie 9lber8, toe ifs and toe bids. 

2. Through Low-German influence a pin. in is sometimes given 
(in familiar language or for humorous effect) to genuine German 
words instead of the regular form; e. g., grauteinS, misses; 9ftabel8, 
girls; 3ungen8, lads ; §ttx\§, fellows. 

283. Defective Inflection, 

1. The poets, especially Goethe, sometimes drop the case-ending 
from the first of two nouns connected in the same construction ; e. g., 
an £ier unb SBogetu fet)(t eS nicfyt, toere is no lack of beasts and birds 
(Faust, 1. 238); toon @onn- unb SBetten, of suns and worlds (iWd, 1. 279). 

2. Monosyllabic neuters, and also 2ftann, once formed an unin- 
flected plu. identical in form with the nom. sing. Such plurals are 
common in early modern German, and even later in poetry ; e. g., 
brei ctrme $inb, three poor children (G.)/ fiber biergeljtt 3al)r, over fourteen 
years (G.) There is no elision in such cases. 

INFLECTION OF PROPER NAMES. 

284. Personal Names. The brief statements in §§ 99- 
100 need to be supplemented as follows : 

1. Down to about the beginning of this century names of persons 
were more fully inflected than at present, forming a gen. in end as well 
as 8, and a dat. and ace. in (e)n ; e. g., ©oetljcnS, ©oetljen, ©ertrubenS, 
©ertruben. So, too, the gen. in 8 was used after the article; e. g., bad 
Slnfefju be8 §omer8, the prestige of Homer (L.) ; bie Jetben bed jungen 
SBertljerd, the sufferings of young Werther(G.). With names in e or a 
sibilant the gen. in end is still admissible, but is becoming quaint, 
though some authorities still advocate it ; for $efenen$, jJUforend, say 
rather £elened, 9Jtor\ (Colloquially, grifc feiue 33ud)er may take the 
place of gri^ or gritjend SBiidjer.) The dat. and ace. in en are quite 
antiquated for surnames, and are becoming so for baptismal names. 

a. But when a proper name with preceding adjective and article is 
followed by the noun on which the gen. depends, the gen. in § is stiU 
the rule ; thus one would say bed jungen SBertljerd Seibem 

5. To mark the gen. an apostrophe is needed only after a sibilant ; 
e. g., SBofj' ©tfjriften, Voss writings; but ©cfjillerd, (Eicerod SBriefe, 
Schiller's, Cicero's letters. 

2. More restricted than formerly, again, is the use of Greek and 
Latin inflections ; for 2Kufai ©djriften write 2ftufaud' ©djrifteu or bie 
©djriften bed 9flufaud. Well-known classical names are apt to take 
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the article, after which, of coarse, there is no inflection ; e. g., bie 
©ebidjte beg $ovag, the poems of Horace. Biblical names still retain to 
a greater degree their Latin inflections ; e. g., bie $3urf)ev 2}ioft6, the 
books of Moses; bie 33riefe tpauli, the letters of Paul. 

a. The name 3efu« (EljrifhiS forms gen. 3efu GtljrifH, dat. $efu 
<£I)rifto, ace. 3efum (Efyrifhmu 

3. A plu. of modern surnames is often formed in 3; as bie ®rimut$, 
bie 5Bventauo$, the Orimms, the Brerdanos. 

a. In phrases like bet 2ftiUIer8, at (the) Mutters', or (SngplS jiub ttev* 
reift, the Engels have gone away, we have a gen. sing. (cf. § 246, 5, d) 
which has come to be felt as a plu. 

b. Christian names form a plu., when one is needed, in e, en or 8 ; 
as bie $euivid)e, bie 2Jtereu, bie £)tto$, bie 23ertt)a§. 

c. Latin names in o, gen. onis, make a plu. in tie or nett ; as bie 
©cipionen, bie Ctatone. 

d. Note Anally bie ^ubaffe, the Judases. But classical names should 
not be treated thus ; say bie s J$tautu8, not bie ^tautuffe* 

285. Names in Connection with Titles. The rule of 
apposition in § 270 does not fully cover the inflection of 
names used with titles. Thus : 

1. When a name is preceded by a title (other than 
£err) that is without the article, only the name is in- 
flected ; e. g., $<rifer 2BtH)etm$ 9?egiermtg, or bie SJegiertmg 
$aif er 2Bitt)efot$, the reign of Emperor William ; mit $ontg 
ftriebridjS 2Kadjt ; prft SiSmarcfS SReben ; ba$ Steb toon ^rtnj 
gugen; ®oltor ©djmibtS ^Sattenten ; but §erm ©djmibts 
§au$ ; cm 33rief an $errtt ©djmibt. 

a. If a preceding title has the article, then only the title is inflected, 
and even that may drop an 8, not an eu ; e. g., bie SRegierung be8 $ai* 
fer(«) SBityctm ; bie SReben be8 giirften ©i«marct ; bie SBoljuung be« 
3)o!tov(«) SBagnev. 

b. For the conduct of FrauUin Mutter one may say bctS $3etra» 
gen bed graiileinS 2ftiiUer, or, treating the title as fern., ber graulein 
SKuUer. The last might be plu., an ambiguity which can be avoided 
by saying toon grauteiu 2ft. 2)c8 grfiuletu 2ft. is not to be approved, 
though often heard. Quite proper is 31) w graulein %otf)tiX, nom. and 
ace, or 3fyrev groutetn £od)ter, gen. and dat. 

c. The practice of adding in to a title to denote the wife of a man 
bearing the title is obsolescent ; for Mrs. Dr. say grau 2)ottor ; grail 
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2>oftorin means that the lady herself is a doctor. Still more obsolete 
is the addition of in to surnames to denote female members of the 
family, as fiuifc TOfferttt for guife differ (S.) ; tie flarfdjtu, Fran 
Karsch. 

2. A descriptive appositive must be declined whether the name is 
itself declined or not ; e. g., bte SBoljnung beg 2)oftor SBagner, be8 
beriiljmten SftaturforfdjerS, of Br. Wagner, the famous naturalist 

3. When two or more names occur together only the last is subject 
to inflection ; e. g., (Sruft Wloxty $mbt8 ©ebtdjte, M M. Arndfs poems. 

a. With names containing Don the gen. inflection should go with 
the preceding name if the phrase denotes place or descent, but with 
the second if it denotes only nobility ; e. g., bte SCufprudje SRubolfS toon 
£ab$burg, the claims of Rudolf of Hapsburg ; bie ©ebtdjte £einrid) toon 
$leifi$, the poems of H. von Kleist. 
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286. The Uninfected Attributive. The following 
statements are supplementary to § 101 : 

1. In poetry an adjective is often uninfected before a 
neuter noun (less often before a masculine or feminine) 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; e. g., ettt rebltd) 
Sort, an honest word (S.) ; em furdjtbctr, ttmtenb ©djrecfmS, 
a fearful, raging terror (S.); Iteb $nctbe, dear boy (S.) ; I)at 
©te gut 33icr unb 2Betn (U.) ? i. a, guteS S3ier unb guten 2Beuu 

a. So, too, in colloquial phrases and ballad nicknames ; e. g., bar 
©elb, cash; auf gut ©lutf,/or good luck; @d)5u ©iiSdjen, Fair Susie. 

2. An attributive adjective which follows its noun is uninflected. 
The usage occurs chiefly in poetry ; e. g., 9?o8lein rot, little red rose; 
bei cinem SBtrte nnmbermilb, with a wondrously generous host(U.); bcr 
SKauber grog unb hnlb, the robber, tall and fierce; ein ©djfofi fo I)od) unb 
I)el)r, a castle so high and grand; mein Skater fettg, my late father. 

3. An uninflected adjective is sometimes used to characterize a 
measure, weight, coinage, or the like ; e. g., ein @fa$ batyerifd), a glass 
of Bavarian (beer); fiinf Scaler barque dollars cash. 

4. "Where two or more adjectives occur together in 
verse, inflection is sometimes confined to the last ; e. g., 
wit grctuf am, teufelif djer Suft, with cruel, fiendish delight (S.) ; 
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cm ftotg, fcerbrtegfid), fdjtoerer Starr, a proud, peevish, stolid fool 
(S.). Here grauf am f ftolj and fcerbriej$ltd) have the form but 
not the force of adverbs. Such cases must be distin- 
guished from those in "which a true adverb occurs, as 
in ein fjerrltd) fd)5n geformter 2Rann, a man of gloriously beauti- 
ful form (G-.). 

a. Official designations like $<uferlid) $)eutfd)e $oft, Imperial Ger- 
.jom, Mail, and ^onigttd) @ad)ftfd)e SRegievung, Royal Saxon Govern- 
ment, fall under the head of compound adjectives (§ 109, 5). 

5. Sauter, and the archaic eitef, are uninflected in the sense of 
sheer, nothing but; e. g., lauter Unjtun, sheer nonsense; nut lauter 
SSaffer, with nothing but water; but nut lautercm SBaffer, with pure 
water. So, too, gentig, enough, which follows its noun ; also, adjectives 
in erlei and several pronominals. For gang and Ijatb see § 109, 3. 

287. Stems in Unaccented el, en, er show some differ- 
ence of usage in the matter of contraction. Except be- 
fore em and en, they usually drop the e of the stem unless 
both e's be retained ; e. g., ein bnnfler £ag ; ein offne$ 
genfter ; anb(e)re Sente ; nid)t$ 33effere$ or 33ej$re$. Before 
em and en stems in et and en prefer to drop the e of the 
stem, those in er that of the ending ; thus bet offnem ^en* 
fter ; mit eblem ©tolg (but mit ebetm ©tolg is not uncommon) ; 
bie anber(e)n (much better than bte anbren) ; gu toaS S3efferm 
(better than 33ej$rem). 

288. Variable Inflections. Certain cases of variation 
between strong and weak inflection require particular 
attention. 

1. The use of the weak genitive before a noun in (e)$, 
without preceding article (§ 107, 5), as in tooK frozen SebenS, 
full of joyous life (G-.), is of quite modern origin (17th 
century). It is still condemned by some grammarians, 
but is common in the classics and prevails in the usage of 
to-day, though some affect the strong form. It is due 
to a feeling that two strong forms in $ should not come 
together. Schiller has, in Wallenstein, both fte^enbeS SJ«6 e $ 
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and fie^enben fJufceS ; in Ted, both tottbeS gcmf$ and mmttero 
Sauf$. Goethe's usage is similarly inconsistent. Argu- 
ment may be said to favor the strong form, usage the 
weak 

a. Pronominal adjectives prefer the strong form ; e. g., feine8tt)eg$, 
nteineS SBiffettS, iebeS UmficmbS, anbereS @imteS. In aUenfallS and 
jebeufaflS we have, according to Grimm, not a weak gen., but an ace. 
with adverbial & 

2. In the nom. of address the adjective is properly strong, as in 
ttjerter §err, worthy sir; geeljrte £erren, honored sirs. But lieben 
greunbe is not uncommon for ftebe grewtbe. 

3. The use of a weak adjective after all forms of ber, bie8, jen-, jeb-, 
and after inflected forms of eitt, !ein and the possessives, is now a 
settled practice ; but exceptions are met with, especially after bie, biefe 
and jeue in the nom. and ace. plu. 

a. After the forms (nom. -ace. pL) alle, anbere, beibe, einige, etUdje, 
tnandje, tnefyrere, fold)e, otete, toeutge, and also after getuiffe, ffimtttdje 
and Derfdjtebene, usage permits either strong or weak inflection, but 
seems to favor weak after alle, beibe, manege, fotc^e, and strong after the 
others. Except in the nom. -ace. pL these words quite regularly 
weaken a following adjective. 

6. After gfteier and breier strong inflection is the rule, but weak 
occurs. 

4. "With personal pronouns the rule is : weak inflection 
except after the nominative and accusative singular ; but 
strong forms occur after mix, bit, tfjtn, and also after un$ 
and eud) when accusative. 

a. Strong inflection in these cases marks a less intimate association 
of noun and adjective, the latter, with its noun, being felt as an ap- 
positive even though not set off by a comma. Thus the usual dat. of 
bit armeS $inb is bir armen $tube, but this easily becomes Mr, armem 
$tnbe. Cf. further: tfyr fdjonen $)atnen, ye fair ladies, but iljr, fdjorte 
$)amen, you, fair ladies; eud), tapfre $elben, foil eiuSBcib begnnngen? 
shall a woman conquer you, brave heroes t 

5. In general two successive adjectives are either both 
strong or both weak, according to what precedes ; e. g., 
guter alter (not a(te) SBein ; em fdjflneS neueS (not neue) $au$. 
But when the first adjective is a strong genitive or dative, 
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the second becomes weak if it is not co-ordinate in mean- 
ing with the first, but is a standing epithet of the noun ; 
e. g., mtt frifdjent, Harem SBaffer, with fresh, clear water, 
but mit frifdjent Wlnifd)en SBaffer, with fresh cologne; etn 
2Rufier I)ol)er ftttltdjen @ute, a model of high moral excellence, 
L e. a moral excellence which is high, not an excellence 
which is high and moral ; toon grofcem J)oltttfd)en -Sntereffe, 
of great political interest In such cases co-ordinate adjec- 
tives are usually separated by a comma. 

a. In like manner the adjectives of reference which dispense with 
the article (§ 224, 3, b) may weaken a following adjective ; e. g., folgen* 
ber bcbeuteube Umftanb, the following important circumstance. 

289. The Predicate Adjective. (Supplementary to 

§ no.) 

1. The uninflected appositional predicate must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflected attributive in agreement 
with a noun understood; e. g., an $offnwtg retdj, xm 
©tauben feft, bad)t' id) — , rich in hope, firm in faith, I 
thought — (G-.) ; ber $atfer, IvAfx burd) bic errungenen ©iege, 
the emperor, emboldened by the victories won (S.) / but atte 
2Wenfd)ett, fd)(ed)te tote anij gute, all men, bad as well as good ; 
toetterer SSerfeljr, frtebltcrjer nnb Jrtegerifcrjcr f further intercourse, 
peaceful and warlike. 

a. While the appositional predicate is not rare, especially in parti- 
cipial constructions, it is much less common in German than in Eng- 
lish. The latter is compelled to place the adjective after its noun 
whenever the adjective is qualified by a phrase ; but in most such 
cases German prefers a prepositive attributive, the phrase being 
thrown in between the adjective and a preceding article. That is to 
say, such phrases as a young woman proud of ker beauty, a boy prone to 
idleness, in a manner very painful to me, become in German, usually, 
eine {imge, auf U)re ©djimfyeit fto^e SDame ; eitt gur gautyeit genetgter 
$nabe ; in einer fur mid) fyodjft {d)uter$ftd)eu SBetfe. 

2. Of the adjectives which are used only in the predi- 
cate and hence never inflected (§ 109, 4), the most im- 
portant are as follows : 
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abljotb, unfriendly. gar, done. not, necessary. 

abtoenbig, alienated, getroft, confident nfifce, useful. 

an|td)ttg, in sight. getoaljr, aware. quer, oblique. 

angft, anxious. gettartig, expectant quttt, quits. 

auSftnbig, apparent, gram, offended. fcfyulb, to blame, 

bextxt, ready. Ijabljaft, in possession. teUljaf t, participant. 

brad), fallow. Ijanbgemein, hand to hand, unpafj, unsuUed. 

eingebeut, mindful. funb, known. fcerUifttg, lacking. 

feinb, fa>«*tfe. teib, grievous. 

a. Several of the above occur chiefly in set phrases ; as abtoenbig 
tnadjen, alienate; auSftnbig madjen, find; getoaljr toerben, notice; leib 
tljun, make sorry; fcerUifttg gel)en, fose. 

6. In old German predicate adjectives were declined — a state of 
affairs from which has survived toiler, as stereotyped case-form of toott; 
e. g., ba bcr #tmmet tooHer ©terne gluljt, since the sky shines full of stars 
(G.) ; bad gag ift boiler 2Beut, the cask is full of wine. Of like origin are 
falber, half, and fefl>er, self. 

290. The Substantive Adjective. An uninfected adjec- 
tive is sometimes used substantively in set phrases ; e. g., 
jufrteben jaudjjet groft unb fletn, great and small shout con- 
tentedly (Gr.) ; em 33ud) filr alt unb jung, a book for old and 
young ; gtetd) unb gletd) gcfcttt fid) atxn f birds of a feather flock 
together. Analogous is the elliptical use of the adjective 
in such a phrase as toon jung anf, from youth up. 

1. The names of languages are substantive adjectives which are 
indeclinable, except immediately after ba$ ; e. g., id) lerue £)eutfdj, 
I am learning German; tone Ijeigt e$ auf (Snglifd)? in mcin geliebteS 
Deutfd), into my beloved German (G.)/ bie 3fterfmale eineS guten gran* 
goftfd), the marks of a good French. But er foridjt ba$ 2)cutjd)c gut ; im 
2)eutfdjen liigt man, tvenn man l)8fttd) ift (G.). Yet one says ba$ 
ijeutige ®eutfd) (not $)entfd)e). 

2. Several English nouns are represented in German 
by substantive adjectives that follow the rules of adjective 
declension ; e. g., em Secmtter, an official, ber Seamte, eineS 
Seamten, bie 33eamten; ntein 33ertoanbter, my kinsman, ber 
SSermanbte, bie Sertoanbten ; ba$ $ufcere, the exterior, but fetn 
$ngere$, his or its exterior. Such words are subject to the 
same uncertainty of inflection as other adjectives after 
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afle, anbere, etc. (§ 288, 3, a) ; e. g., aHc ©ele^rte(n) ; toiele 
33eamte(tt). 

a. Such a substantive adjective, if preceded by a strong adjective, 
may become weak, especially in the neut. and the gen. pi.; e. g., cin 
fdjoneS fctjjere (instead of SlugereS), a beautiful exterior; eiu $rei« licber 
2$ertt>anbteu. So, too, one meets with cin groger ©elefyrte, a great scholar, 
and fciu xddjtx SSertnaixbtc, his rich relative; but ©efeljrter and $er- 
toanbter are better. In the nom.-acc pL without article SSertuanbte, 
33eamte, are better than ©ertoanbten, ©eamten. But in the dat. sing, 
without article usage prefers the weak form ; e. g., man fonnte tljm al$ 
SBcamten (rather than SBeamtem) ttjenig toorhjerfen, one could reproach 
Jam with Utile as official (Andresen). Notice further eiit bummer 3>unge 
(not 3>unger), a stupid youth. 

291. Adjectives and Prepositions. As in English the 
use of prepositions after adjectives is highly idiomatic. 
The following examples will illustrate (see further under 
prepositions) : 



adjtfam auf (ace), heedful op. 
arm cm (dat.), poor in. 
aufmertfam auf (ace), attentive to. 
bange tor (dat), afraid op. 
begicrig nad), eager pob. 
befdjamt fiber (ace), ashamed op. 
bef org t urn, anxious about. 
blajj to or (dat.), pale with. 
bltub auf or an (dat.), blind in. 
bojc auf (ace), angry at. 



etferfiidjttg auf (ace), jealous op. 
empfaugftd) fiir, susceptible to. 
empftubtid) gegen, sensitive to. 
faljig 3U (or gen.), capable op. 
franf am $ergen, sick at heart. 
neibifd) auf (ace), envious op. 
reid) an (dat.), rich in. 
ftdjer toot* (dat.), safe pbom. 
ftofy auf (ace), proud of. 
toerliebt tn (ace), enamored op. 



292. Comparison with er and eft is not confined, as in 
English, to short words ; e. g., ber aflerd)rifHtd)fte $5nig, the 
most Christian king ; ba$ attererbftrmltd)4angroeiltgfte 2)ing toon 
ber SBett. 

1. A participle should not be compared unless it is in 
use, or admits of use, as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree ; e. g., retjenber, more charming ; am bebeutenb jten, most 
important; bic geroagtefte 9tatal)me, the boldest assumption. 
But exceptions are very frequent in the classics ; e. g., 
etwaS Unterrid)tenbere$, something more instructive (H.) / ap 
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bem in bte 5Sugen faHenbflen Drte, in the most obvious place (L.) ; 
auf ber bttil)enbften SQStefe, on the most flowery meadow (U.) 

2. Adjectives in ifd) either retain the c of the superlative ending eft, 
or else drop it and drop also the f ; e. g., ber narrtfdjefie or ber nar* 
rifdjte* 

293. Umlaut in the Comparative and Superlative is to 
be regarded as the rule if the stem-vowel is a, o or u (not 
when it is au). But there are the following exceptions, 
those marked with an * occurring both with and without 
umlaut : 



♦bong, afraid. 

barfd), rude. 

btauf, bright. 
*blafj, pale. 

blofj, bare. 

brat), brave. 

bunt, motley. 
*bumm, duU. 

bumpf, low. 

faljl, dun. 

fatb, pale. 

faffdj,/aZse. 

$<x$,flat. 

fro!), glad. 



*fromm, pious. 
*gefunb, well. 
*gtatt, smooth. 
*grob, rude. 

fjofy, hoUow. 

fyolb, kindly. 

lafyt, bald. 
*Iarg, stingy. 
♦flar, clear. 

Inapp, tight. 

tafym, lame. 

fafj, lazy. 

fo$, loose. 

matt, faint. 



morfd), rotten. 

nacf t, naked 
*nafj, wet. 

platt, low. 

plum)), clumsy. 

rafdj, swift. 

rol), rough. 
*rot, red. 

ruub, round. 

fadjt, grenfle. 

fanft, ^enfte. 

fatt, sated. 

fdjtaff, too«e. 

fcf)(anf, slender. 



jdjmat, narrow. 

fdjroff, sfeep. 

ftarr,./Kce& 

jhrfg, proitd. 

firaff, %W. 

fhimm, mute. 

flumpf, Wan*. 

toll, mad. 

\>oU,full. 

roal)r, fm«. 

romtb, sore. 
*ga^m, towi«. 
♦gart, lewder. 



a. Sanger, blaffer, gtfitter, naffer are better than banger, btaffer, etc. 
In the other doubtful cases the form without umlaut is to be preferred. 

294. Absolute and Eelative Comparison. In relative 
comparison one object is compared with another or with 
others, as in cr ift alter ate id) ; bte 9£ofe ifi bie fdjimjie aller 
33tumen, Absolute comparison expresses simply an emi- 
nent degree ; e. g., erne ftltere 2)ame, an elderly lady ; bte 
neueren ©pradjen, the modem languages ; em l)5d)fi tel)rreid)e$ 
SSud^, a most instructive book. 

1. The relative superlative is usually preceded by ber 
and may be qualified by a prefixed alter, by some other 
partitive genitive, or by a phrase with toon ; e. g., ber after* 
fii^nfle £elb, the boldest of all heroes / ber ©titer I)od)fie$, the 
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highest of blessings; bent firmttcf)ften toon alien Erbenfbljnen, 
the poorest of oil the sons of earth (G.). 

a. Except afleritebft a relative superlative without ber may not 
stand in the predicate : one may say ba$ SBilb ifl aQerfiebfi, is most 
lovely ', but not ifl fdjouji, nor allerfdjonft 

2. The absolute superlative is generally denoted by an 
adverb, as l)od)fi, fiufterft, fel)r, redjt, iiberauS, burd) unb burd) ; 
or by composition, as immberfdjon, wonderfully fine; butt* 
roentg, mighty little; Jmbetnajs, w^ as & drowned rat. 

a. Occasionally the inflected superlative is used absolutely ; e. g., 
tt)eil t% bie toeing jleit fomteit, since very few can do it(G.); Seibenfdjaften, 
bie ftdj in f etnem fdjbuften 2eibe barftettten, passions which showed them- 
selves in Ms most beaviiful body (Arndt). But in the last example 
ttmnberbar jdjouen would be more idiomatic. 

3. After etn an inflected superlative is not in general to 
be approved, since a highest is necessarily the highest. Still 
one meets with ein l)8d)fte$ 2Befen, a supreme Being ; cf. also 
e$ gtebt etn 3tuj$erfte$ in alien SDtngen, there is an extreme in all 
things. Goethe is fond of this construction. 

4. For the greatest possible one may say ber grbfttntogUcfje or ber mog* 
lid)fi grofje. The former is more logical, the latter probably more 
usual. An awkward double superlative, ber grogtmogUcfyfte, also occurs. 

5. The phrase with am (§ 112) forms a relative super- 
lative capable of use only in the predicate. Its ordinary 
and proper function is to compare an object not with 
other objects, but with itself under other conditions; 
e. g., ©djttter toax am grogten al$ 2)ramattfer, 8. was greatest 
as dramatist. Here am groftten = at the greatest; cf. English 
at his best. Cf., further, e$ toare mtr avx tiebfien, it would be 
most agreeable to me, i. e. I should prefer, but e$ tofire mtr 
ftuj$erft (ieb, it would be extremely agreeable to me. 

a. But modern German often uses the phrase with am in comparing 
an object with other objects. 

295. Comparison with mtty ind ant metften is less com- 
mon than with more and most in English (§ 292). The form 
with mefjr is to be preferred whenever the comparison is 
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between different qualities rather than between different 
degrees of the same quality ; e. g., er ift mel)r geleljrt al$ 
Hug, he is more learned than wise. 

a. Bat even, in this case good writers sometimes use the com- 
parative in ev ; thus Goethe has emfier ctt8 Iie&Kdj, more serious than 
winsome. 

1. Sftetjr and am tneiftcn are also used in comparing the indeclin~ 
ables in § 289, 2 ; e. g., fie roar meljr fdjulb al« id), she was more to blame 
than I (Q.). / roa« mtr am metfien leib tljut, what grieves me most. 

2. Aside from the above cases, comparison with meljr 
and am nteiften may occur where it is not strictly required, 
especially with participial adjectives; e. g., ntentanb ifl 
tnel)r geptagt, more plagued (G-.) / ber am metflcn gebilbete, 
the most cultivated (GL) ; etn meljr befonneneS ®emitt, a more 
circumspect disposition (Platen). 

3. Note that the simple metft as modifier does not form a super- 
lative, but = meiften$, for the most part; e. g., fie ifl meifl Uebeirt- 
roiirbig, does not mean she is most amiable, but she is amiable as a 
general thing. 

296. Defective and Irregular Comparison. (Supplement- 
ary to § 114). 

1. The following adjectives, denoting position, have no 
positive except in the form of the preposition or adverb 
from which they are derived ; ftuj$er, outer; gutter, hinder; 
inner, inner; nteber, lower; ober, upper; untet, lower; borber, 
further forward. The superlative is formed in each case 
by adding ft to the comparative ; ber ftu&erfle, ber Ijinterfte, 
etc. 

2. 9ftittler, middle (superlative mittetfi), has positive meaning, the 
real positive mittel having gone out of use except in compounds: 
thus tie 2ftittefftufe or bie mittlere @tufe, the middle stage. 

3. The stem of erft, jirst, appears in efye, before, and eljer, ere; that of 
lefct, last, in the obsolete tag, late, (Srfteft and lefeteft occur, but are 
needless monstrosities. 

4. For Goethe's meiner = meljr meut, see § 308, 2. 
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297. Notes upon the Cardinals. The form ein$ is used 
in counting (where no noun is thought of), except when 
unb follows; e. g., etn$, gtoet, brei ; etntnat etn$ ifl etnS; 
ljunbert unb etnS ; but etit unb gmangig. So too in giving the 
time, e. g., fyalb etnS, half past 12. But in all these cases 
etn is also correct, and is preferred in parts of Germany. 

a. A thousand and one nights (the nonn being fern.) = taufenb mib 
cine dladjt ; but a hundred and one reasons, or years (the noun being 
mas. or neu.), = Ijuubert unb ein ©riiube, 3afyre. 

1. The declined forms gtoeter, breter, $toeten, breien are apt 
to be used when the case would not otherwise be obvious; 
e. g., burd) gtoeter <3 eu 9 ett SWunb, by the mouth of two witnesses 
(G.) ; toa§ gtoeien ju breit ifl breteu gu enge, too broad for two, 
too narrow for three. 

a. Down to about the close of the 18th century the form flttjeen, 
twain, was used for the mas. and neu., and gn)o for the fern. ; thus 
Voss wrote gtoo 9?ad)te gugleid) unb groeen ber %a%\ These forms, as 
also the ordinal gU)ot- = 3tt>eit-, are now obsolete or dialectic. 

2. The numbers from brei to neun^elnt are generally un- 
varied, but may form a nominative or accusative in c (less 
often a dative in en) in colloquial language, when no 
noun follows ; e. g., eg iuctrert unjer funfe, five of us. Note 
also the phrases cwf alien trieren, on all fours; tntt trieren, 
with coach and four ; &or trieren, before 4 o'clock (G.). 

3. guufgelnt, fihtftig are better than funfeeljn, funfgig. gufgeljn, 
fitfrig are colloquial. The short forms fcdjgeljit, fed)gig, ftebgeljn, ftebgig, 
are more common than fed)8gefjn, jcdj^gtg, jtebcnsefyn, fiebeugig. 

4. $unbert and tcmfenb can be used as substantives ; 
e. g., toiele £unberte, many hundreds; ju Saufenben, by 
thousands. SKtUton is regularly so used ; hence gtoet 9Ktk 
lionen, not gtoei 2RuKion. 

298. Expressions of Time. In giving a date the year 
is designated by a cardinal number, with or without pre- 
ceding tm Saljve ; e. g., ©fitter ifl 1805 geftorben (or iut 3a^re 
1805, but in 1805 is not good), Schiller died in 1805. 
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1. The day of the month is designated by an inflected 
ordinal, with preceding article, followed by the name of 
the month without preposition ; thus am 4. (or 4ten, both 
being read trierten) 3uli, 1776, on July 4, 1776. In dating 
a letter the accusative without preposition (ben 4, Quit, 
1776) is usual 

2. For the time of day the following are the usual 
forms of expression : urn fed)$ (Ufjr), at six (o'clock) ; e$ ifl 
6 toorbet, or nad) 6, it is past 6 ; em 2SierteI (auf) 7, a quarter 
past 6 ; Ijatb V, half past 6; brei toiertel (auf) 7, a quarter to 7. 

3. It happened in the fifties = e8 flefdjaf) in ben ffinfgtger 3a!jren, or in 
ben tJftnfeigero. The same for a man in the fifties. 

299. Numeral Derivatives. Besides those mentioned 
in § 118 are to be noted : 

1. Iteratives in tnal, as brehnal, thrice; multiplicatives in 
fact), as bretf ai) f threefold ; varlatives in erlet, denoting num- 
ber of kinds, as breterlet, of three hinds ; ordinal adverbs 
in en$, as brittenS, thirdly. 

2. The obsolete or archaic compounds of fefb ; e. g., id) fufyr fetb* 
britt(er), I traveled with two others (myself the third); felbbiert, with three 
others, etc. ©elbaubcr, with one other, takes the place of fclbgtoeit, auber 
haying once been commonly used in the sense of second [secundus) ; cf . 
am anbera Sage, on the following day. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

300. The Genitive of the personal pronouns occurs 
mostly with verbs, adjectives and numerals ; e. g., fd)one 
tnetner, spare me (Heine) ; it)X Snftrumente fyottet ntein, mock 
me (G-.) ; betn benf id) aC(e ^eit, / think of thee (song) ; feiner 
unetngebenf, unmindful of him. After nouns it is rare ; 
e. g., ourdj bie 93ergeffenljett betner, forgetfidness of you (H.) ; 
au$ Sevadjtung tutx,from contempt of you (S.). 
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1. The short forms mem, betn, fetn, are older than tneinev, 
betner, fetnev, and are probably possessives in their origin. 
They occur chiefly in poetry. In the genitive plural the 
original and proper forms are unfer and euet, but unfrev 
and curer occur in the classics ; e. g., mtb cuter toctl)rlidj {jdtt' 
id) md)t gefe^It, I should rwt have missed you (S.)/ Ja barni 
bebarf e$ unferer md)t meljt (S.). 

2. The old gen. e$ still survives in certain locutions, but is no longer 
felt as a gen.; e. g., id) bin eSmiibe, bin e$ gufrieben, 1 am tired of it, 
satisfied with it, where it is felt as an ace.; e8 nimmt mid) SSunber, I 
wonder, where it is felt as a nom. (§ 265, 1, <f). 

f 301. The Pronouns of Address. The literary use of the 

pronouns of address is a somewhat complicated subject, 
the bare essentials of which are as follows : 

a. Originally bit was the only pronoun used in addressing one 
person. In the 9th century the plu. Ujr began to be employed in 
certain social relations for politeness' sake, bit being retained for all 
cases where formal politeness would be either unnecessary or out of 
place, e. g., in addressing intimates, inferiors, the lower animals, in- 
animate objects, the heart, the soul, one's self in soliloquy ; also in 
prayers and apostrophes to supernatural beings, absent or imaginary 
persons, abstract qualities, etc. This has always been, and still largely 
continues to be, the usage of the higher poetry. 

1. In the classics, then, ifjr, as applied to one person, is 
polite or deferential, while bu is simply natural S)u may 
imply familiarity or contempt, but it may also comport 
with the highest regard — a regard that feels no need of 
artificial speech. 

a. Thus in Goethe's Iphigenie and Tasso the characters use only bu. 
Sometimes fine shades of meaning turn upon the use of the pronoun : 
thus in TeU, 1. 1691, the change from tl)r to bu marks the clearing up 
of a lover's misunderstanding. In Faust, 1. 300, the transition from 
bu to iljr marks a descent from the tone of reverence to that of every- 
day polite intercourse. In Nathan the hero uses the polite ifyr to the 
obscure Templar, but stands on his dignity in returning the Sultan's 
bu with bu. 

2. Toward the end of the 16th century began the prac- 
tice of using £ert, $xau and gfr&uletn as a polite circum- 
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locution for il)r. This led presently to the use of er, Tie, 
and fte, she, as pronouns of address. 

a. Both usages survive in the classics ; e. g., toaS fieljt bent §errn gu 
SHenften? how can I serve the gentleman (i. e. you, Faust, 1. 1322)? 
fommc ber Jperr nnr ttneber nut jurttcf, just comeback again with me 
{Nathan, I, 3, where the Friar, who usually says iljr to the Templar, 
several times substitutes the more ceremonious bcr §err) ; fitdj' G£r ben 
rebtidjen ©enunn, seek you (i. e. let him, the ' gentleman,' seek) honest gain 
(Faust, 1. 548); ad) fcl)' © J e nur, oh, just see {ibid., I 2881) ! 

b. (£r was at first the acme of politeness ; it survived longest as a 
form of address to a social or official inferior, as from ruler to subject, 
master to servant, teacher to pupil. In the classics the sudden tran- 
sition from bn to (5r may denote vexation, as in Faust, 1. 548 and 1. 2304; 
that from (5r to bn as in Faust, L 2881, an increase of cordiality, a 
putting aside of ceremony. 

3. The next stage was the employment of <Ste, they, in 
the sense of you. 

a. This grew out of the use of a verb in the 3. plu. with titles ; e. g., 
(Sure 9ftajejMt futb, your majesty are, instead of is; $err $)oftor tourbeu 
fatedu'fiert, the doctor webb catechized (Faust, 1. 3523). In such a locu- 
tion as the last, if a pronoun were to take the place of 3)of tor, it could 
only be fte, they. This awkward form of address, which poetry for the 
most part repudiates, became established about the middle of the 18th 
century. 

4. At present, then, in the language of common life, 
one uses ©te in addressing strangers (one or more), 
acquaintances, or any but very intimate friends. Social 
differences count for nothing, except that for princes 
and high dignitaries the old forms (guer (Sure) ©naben, 
Srcettenj, etc., are still in use. S)u is said to a member of 
one's family, an intimate friend, a very young child, an 
animal or a thing. -31)r is appropriate only as plural; 
i. e., in addressing several persons each one of whom 
would be bu. In advertisements and notices to the public 
at large good usage avoids a pronoun of direct address. 

6. As to the writing of the pronouns of address usage is still some- 
what unsettled, ©ie and Sfyr, when they mean you and your, are 
always given a capital. Also (£r, ©te = she, and their possessives, 
are best written with a capital when used in address. As to bu, beilt, 
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Hjt/ ewer, there is no uniformity ; but the rales recommend that they 
be given a capital in letters, where the word will fall tinder the eye of 
the person addressed. 

302. Omission of Personal Pronouns. As a rule a pro- 
nominal subject is expressed, except in the imperative, but 
id), bu, er, fie, e$, are often omitted in colloquial language ; 
e - g-> (id)) & an fe -Sljnen, thank you; (id)) bttte, 'please'; (e$) 
fc^abet tttdjtS, it does no harm ; (td)) fjetfte SDtagtfter (Faust, 
1. 360) ; (bu) erlemteft bann (ibid., L 422) ; (er) geljt ba ffradS 
(ibid., L 2867). 

a. For the omission of eS with impersonal verbs see § 204, 2. 

1. Far less common is the omission of luir, tljr, fie (pin. ), bat cases 
occur. 

2. In the imperative bu and il)r are omitted unless em- 
phatic, as in fuljre bu meiit £eer, do thou lead my army (S.). 
The other pronouns er, jte, toir, ©te, are always expressed 

3. The omission of id) in letter- writing is characteristic 
of the commercial style ; e. g., -Sljr ®eel)rte$ fcom gefhigen 
3)atum Ijabe erfyalten, (I) am in receipt of your favor of yester- 
day. 

303. Special Uses of e& Besides serving as pronoun 
of reference to a neuter noun, e$ has a variety of special 
uses, as follows : 

1. As indefinite subject of impersonal verbs ; e. g., e$ 
regnet ; e$ tfyut tnir letb. The poets often use such an im- 
personal e$ to convey an idea of something mysterious, 
vast, or gruesome ; e. g., bafjnloS Itegt e$ Winter mtr, a track- 
less waste lies behind me (S.) ; regt fldj'S ttidjt quittenb fdjon? 
is there not already a quickening stir (G.) t 

a. The e8 in eS giebt, there is, denotes in a general way the situation, 
or state of affairs, which 'gives', i. e. affords, or produces, what is 
denoted by the object (cf. § 340). Quite similar is the e$ in eg fylt 
©efaljr, there is danger; e8 fefet $iebe, there is a fight on. 

2. As subject of ijl or ftob (without reference to the 
gender or number of the predicate noun) in expressions 
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of identity ; e. g., e$ tfl mem 33rnbcr ; e£ ift nteme Sdjtoefter ; 
c$ futb grnmbe toon mir, ttcy are friend* of mine. 

a. But for U is I,U was you, etc. (where the predicate is itself a 
pronoun), German reverses the order, saying id) bin e4, bu toarft (@ie 
toartn) eft, etc 

3. As expletive, or formal subject, -with all sorts of 
verbs, to anticipate a real subject which, for any reason, 
is to come after the verb. This use of e£ is only in part 
parallel to that of English there; e. g., e£ tear curatat cin 
Sdnig, there was once a king ; c$ tebe bte •Jretljeit ! long live 
freedom I e$ irrt bcr 2Renfdj, man errs. 

a. The office of the expletive in such cases is simply to justify the 
inversion, in old German, however, and even later in poetry, the 
inversion may occur without e« ; e. g., fal) tin StnaV tin ftotfein fteljtt, 
a boy saw a Utile rose growing (G.). 

4. As indefinite object with certain verbs, taking the 
place of English U, things, matters ; e. g., e$ ift oljne Setfotet 
tote fie'S treiben, how they carry things on (S.) ; toie toir'S bamj 
f o tyerrtidj toeit gebradjt, fana tae have brought matters so glori- 
ously far (G.). 

a. Sometimes e$ is used loosely for an object or subject inferrible 
from, but not distinctly contained in, the context. Cf., e. g., Faust, 
11. 285, 534. 

5. To avoid repetition of a noun, adjective, pronoun, 
or clause ; e. g., cr ijl gliidltd) (tfl @elel)rter, iji eincr bcr 
®T0$tn), xtf) bin e$ md)t, he is happy (is a scholar, is one of the 
leaders), lam not; tote Diet Ul)r ifl e$? id) toetjj e$ nidjt, what 
time is it? I do not know. 

6. To refer to a number of persons in a general way ; e. g., toad ftdj 
fonfl an metncnt Sicb evfreuet, toenn e« nodj lebt, they who (toa8) o»mj« 
delighted in my song, if they stiU live {Faust, 1. 24). 

304. The Reflexive. In a simple independent sentence 
the reflexive of the third person is always fid) ; e. g., jtc 
l)atte leirt ©elb bei fid), she had no money with her ; ber $rteg 
bringt Slenb trtit fid), war brings misery with it ; fte l)aben eiue 
fd)5ne ^ulunft Dor (Id), they have a fine future before them* 
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a. But in old German, just as in the English of the above examples, 
the personal pronoun was used reflexively in the dat. The usage is 
common down to the 18th century; e. g., Me §eiben ftnb ifynen (etbji 
cin ©efefc, the heathen are a law unto themselves (Lu.). 

b. ©id) not referring to the subject is rare, but one may say bic 
greunbfdjaft ticrbiubet bic 2ftenfdjeit untcr fidj, binds men among them- 
selves, L e. together. 

1. In a mbordinate clause jid) refers to the subject of 
the clause, the subject of the principal verb being 
referred to by a personal pronoun ; e. g., cr bcfobtc bic 
©olbaten, bic ftdj geljorfcmi gegen U)tt bettriefen fatten, he praised 
the soldiers who had shown themselves obedient to him (Blatz). 

a. So, too, when the subordinate clause is represented by an infini- 
tive or an adjective: e. g., fie bat iljn fid) gn entfdjulbigett unb fie $u 
begletten, to excuse himself and accompany Aer; er borgte bod tfym notige 
©elb, he borrowed the money needful to him. 

2. ©idj as reciprocal may be ambiguous ; ftc gcfattcn ftdj, 
may mean they please themselves or they please each other. 
The uncertainty can be removed by the use of the true 
reciprocal eincmber, the adverb gegenfeittg, mutually, or the 
Gallicism ber cine, ber anbere, — ftc gefatten ftdj, bcr (bic) cine 
bem (bcr) anbem. 

3. Observe that the usual equivalent of the objective myself thyself 
etc., is the simple mid), hid}, etc. ©etbft or (elber is added only when 
emphasis is desired. 

THE POSSESSIVES. 

305. The Absolute Possessive. In agreement with a 
noun the possessive is always some form of mem, bein, fein, 
unfer, cucr, i!jr, inflected as in § 125 ; but for the possessive 
used absolutely, i. e., without a noun, there is a choice 
between three, in the predicate sometimes four, forms of 
expression ; e. g., your judgment is more favorable than 
mine = -31)r Urtcil tft giutfttger aU metneS, or ba$ meine, or ba$ 
tnctmgc. 

a. In meaning these forms are to a large degree interchangeable, 
but ber ntetue belongs in general to more stately, bcr metnige to more 
frftmilmr diction. In the predicate the uninfected form implies simple 
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ownership, while inflection may denote emphasis or contrast; e. g., 
baS 93ud) ijl mein, but e$ ift nic^t bcin 93ud), e« ifi nteineS* 

1. Letters end with such formulas as §odjadjtmtg$t)olI 3f)t (ber 
3tyt f ber 3l)rige), respectfully yours; ganj ber 3t)vigc, ber $)einige, etc.; 
3^r (2)cin) tvener, ergebener, treuefler, ergebenjter, etc. 

2. A friend of mine, a relative of yours = cin greunb Don mir, tin 3Ser* 
ttjanbter toon 3f)nen. 

306. The Compounds t»eittetoegett, t»ei»e$gleidjett, etc, 

1. SDMnetroegen comes from an old dat. plu. minen wegen (i. e., nteinen 
fBegen) used adverbially. Developing an excrescent t the phrase 
became nieineutftegett, which is still sometimes met with, though the 
usual form drops n before t. The ^ alb en of ntetnetfjalbeu is also a 
dat. of §alb, half behalf sake; here again the stages were meiuett 
$alben, nteinentfjalben, meinetl)alben. SMnetttnflen comes from urn 
nteinen 23ifleit,/or my sake, with the same phonetic development as in 
the other cases. 

2. In nteineSgleidjen we have the adjective gteid), Uke, governing a 
preceding gen., which logically should be the personal pronoun mein 
or tnetner, but became the possessive, giving my like instead of the like 
of me. The 8 is hard to account for. It may be due to the analogy of 
beSgteidjen, or of noun-stems with gen. in g. After nteineS the adjec- 
tive naturally took a weak form. 

3. Such compounds as meinerfeitS, on my pari, and ntetneStettS, for 
my part, come under § 251, 3. 

307. Notes upon fcitt and tljr* As in English the pos- 
sessive of the third person may refer reflexively to the 
subject of the sentence ( = Latin stius) or to another noun 
( = Latin ejus) ; e. g., bie ©onne tooKenbet tl)re SRetfe, the sun 
completes its journey ; tl)r Slnblii gtebt ben ©ngeln ©tftrfe, Us 
aspect (L e., the sight of it) gives strength to the angels (Gk). 

1. Where an ambiguity might arise it should be avoided 
by the use of ber or berfelbc for the possessive that does 
not refer to the subject of the sentence ; e. g., cr toerbrftngte 
fetnen SSruber unb trat an beffett ©telle (or an ©teKc beSfelben), 
he crowded out his brother and took his (the brothers) place; 
er befudjte fetnen ©oljn unb beffen ££rau, he visited his son and 
his daughter-in-law. 
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a. Such an ambiguous possessive as appears in the English hs 
ordered his servant to polish his boots can be avoided in German by the 
right use of the dative : cr befall feinem 33ebienten ifim bie ©tiefel gu 
pitmen has reference to the master's boots, fid) bie ©tiefel git pufcen, to 
the servant's own boots. But many would be content to say feine 
©tiefel and let the ambiguity stand, as in English. 

2. Formerly feirt might refer to a fern, noun, itjr being not yet in 
use as reflexive possessive. Traces of this usage survive in colloquial 
phrases ; e. g., bie @ad)C Ijat fcinc SRidjtigfeit, the thing has its good side; 
(ciit 23)or femtt jebe $uf), every cow knows her own gate. 

a. Note further the stereotyped adverb feiner j&t\t f meaning not 
only in his or Us time, but in her time, in our time, or simply in due time; 
e. g., tt)ir luareu feiner S>tit muntere 93urfdje, we were merry lads in our 
day. 

308. Archaisms and Irregularities. In popular poetry 
the possessive (of course uninflected) may follow its noun ; 
e. g., 9£ot<mb gebadjf im ^ergen fern = in feinem ^ergen, in his 
heart. 

1. The form 3fyro, in 3>f)ro 9Jtoieficit, Tour Majesty, is an old gen. 
plu. of fte, introduced in quite modern times after the analogy of SDero 
(§ 309, 5). It is used only in princely titles, and is either mas. or fern., 
sing, orpin. 

2. The comparison of a possessive, as in Goethe's nun ijt bad ntetne 
ntetner al$ jematS, now mine is more mine than ever, is a bold poetic 
license. Ordinarily one would say tneljr ntein. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

309. $er* (Supplementary to §§ 129-131). 

1. The inflection of ber was at first precisely that of the 
definite article, the long forms beffen, beren, bettett, being of 
quite modern origin. Present usage prescribes beffen, 
beren, benen, when the pronoun is used absolutely, but be$, 
ber, ben, when a noun follows ; e. g., b e $ SlbelS rtiljme bid), 
boast of that nobility (S.) ; infolge beffen, in onsequence of 
that. 

a. But bed, ber, are nsed absolutely in compounds; e. g., beSljatb, 
beftuegen (also beffenttoegen), bergleidjen, etc. Other archaic exceptions 
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occur in the classics ; e. g., be8 ttrtrb 3uj>tter ergrimmt, at that Jupiter 
becomes wroth (G.) ; tie ©egeimmrt be$, bcr bic 2)onncr nrirft, the presence 
of him that hurls the thunderbolts (S.). 

2. For the genitive plural of ber the usual form is now 

beren, unless a relative clause follows, in which case bercr 

is apt to be preferred, especially if the pronoun refers to 

persons ; e. g., beren l)abe tdj totele gefammett, I have collected 

many of them (G.) ; bic 2Rt£gnnft berer, bte ba$ Ubermafc 

ntetneS ©(iicfeS beletbigte, the ill-wiU of those whom the excess 

of my happiness offended (W.). 

a. $)ercr occurs before noble names even if there is no relative ; 
e. g., ba% @d)toJ3 bevcv Don @tein, the castle of the Von Steins. 

3. S)er is the pronoun most often used before a genitive 
or phrase with toon, to take the place of a noun previously- 
mentioned ; e. g., bic SBege ©otteS finb toerfdjieben toon bcncti 
be$ 2Kenfd)en, the mays of God are different from those of men; 
bic 93etoolfernng SonbonS tft grower al$ bte toon ^5ari3, greater 
than that of Paris. S)erjenige also occurs in this use, but is 
not so good. 

4. $)ci$, for bic referring to persons, is usually contemptuous ; e. g. f 
ba% jdjtenbert trie bic ©djuetfen, those fellows dawdle like snails (S.). 

5. S)ero is an old gen. plu. once common in ceremonious address 
before high titles ; as $)ero ©naben, Tour (properly their) Grace. 

310. The Compounds of t>a do not refer to persons, 
but exceptions occur in familiar language ; e. g., etn ^Saar 
Serle, tooriiber fte ftreiten fflnnen, a brace offelloios to quarrel 
about (G.) ; ein SSater Ijatte brei ©oljne, batoon (cf. § 314) toax 
ber ftftefte f lug unb gefdjett, three sons of whom the eldest was 
shrewd and clever (Gr.). 

1. A compound of ba should not stand as the antece- 
dent of a relative ; e. g., I thought of what you said = tdj 
badjte an ba$ (not baran), toa$ bu fagteft. 

2. Tmesis of a ba-compound is rare ; e. g., \>a bef)iite mid) ©ott tool* 
(= batoov befyiite mid)), God keep me from thai. 

311. The Determinatives, £)e'r}entge is an emphatic bcr 
used to particularize the antecedent of a relative ; e. g., 
ba$ tft berjentge, toon bent hrir rebeten, that is the man we ivere 
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talking about ; bicj[emge f^rei^eit, btc id) mtr IjerauSneljme, the 
(particular) liberty I take (Kant). 

1. 2)erfe'lbe must refer to something already known. It 
is a frequent substitute for er, fte, e$ ; e. g., $tetntgfetten, 
bic er t>ott 9Rartanen erljalten ober berfetben geraubt fyatte, trifles 
that he had received from Mariane or stolen from her (G.). 

a. Some prescribe that bcrfelbe always be substituted for the ace. c& 
governed by a preposition ; e. g., ba8 $inb ifl fvanf ; nrir ttJotten f itr 
baSfelbe f org en, we will take care of it. But others repudiate this rule 
and prefer fur e8. 

b. Observe the contractions am felben £ag = an bemfelben £ag, gut 
felben 3^it = git berf elben geit ; sometimes also git biefer (jencr) felben 
3cit, at this (that) selfsame time. @elbig-/ for fclb-/ is obsolescent. 

c. Csimmbberfelbe, one and the same, is best written as one word with 
ein uninfected ; thus an einunbbentf elben £age, rather than au einem 
nnb bemfclben. 

d. In ceremonious address <Diefelben, sometimes with prefixed §od), 
§odjji, Slllefljbcljft, may take the place of ©ie. 

2. ©otdj is sometimes used, but not very elegantly, for 
berfelbe ; e. g., id) gtaube, tnetne ©ebanfen fhtb to<xt)x ; pritfen 
<2te foldje, I believe my thoughts are true ; test them (S.). 

3. The indeclinables felbft and felber, while treated in Part I for con- 
venience with the personal pronouns, are not strictly of that class, 
since they do not denote a person, but emphasize pronouns of every 
person and also nouns. They may be regarded as a species of determi- 
natives. 

a. The two forms felbfi and felber do not differ in meaning, but fetbft 
may be used adverbially = even, while felber can not. Further, felber 
always follows the word it emphasizes, while felbfi may precede or 
follow. Cf . § 289, 2, b. 

THE INTERROGATIVESc 

312. SSct and fta$ never agree with a noun, seeming 
exceptions with toaS being old partitive genitives which 
have lost an g; e. g., \va$ 2Bunber(8), what wonder ; toa$ 
SEeufet! what the deuce! Cf. § 253, 2, 6. 

1. SBeffen is less used than whose; for ichose picture is that ? idiom 
prefers (referring to the person portrayed) tt)er ift ba8 auf bent JBilbe? 
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(referring to the owner of the picture) toem getjort ba8 93Ub ? The form 
lt>e$ is rare except in compounds, but occurs adjectively ; e. g., tt)f$ 
<2>iune8 ber $err (cl, of what mind the master may be (G.). 

2. Colloquially, not so often in literature, toctS is used 
after prepositions that govern the dative ; e. g., gu toa$ 
taugt e$? what is it good for? nut toaS famt id) bienen ? how 
can I serve you t Here tooju and toomit would be better. 
On the other hand toarum, toofiir, etc., are very often, but 
unnecessarily, substituted for urn toa$, fur toa$, etc. 

3. 233a3 is very common in the sense of toarnnt ; e. g., 
toa$ rcitft bit fo fdjnette ? why do you ride so fast (G.)f This 
toa$ is an adverbial accusative. 

313. 28eldj and ttm£ fur. The neuter toetd)e$ is some- 
times used absolutely (like e$ and ba$) without reference 
to the gender or number of a following predicate noun ; 
e. g., bie (Sltern fannen einen gan^en £ag, toeldjeS ber fdjonfte 
SRatne fet, queried which was the most beautiful name (Riehl). 

1. 2Ba3 fur is always used adjectively ; toa8 fur ein, usually so, but 
sometimes without a noun. In the latter case cirt has pronominal 
inflection; e. g., eiu ©ninb ifl eS aUerbingS, aber toa$ fur ciuer! a 
reason it is to be sure, but what kind of one! 

THE RELATIVES. 

314. $er and toeldj* £)er as relative is of secondary 
origin, having developed out of the demonstrative ber. 
Hence the frequent use of the latter, especially in folk- 
tales, where one would expect a relative ; e. g., e8 toar cut* 
mat ein alter $omg, ber tear Iran!, he was sick, instead of ber 
(rani tear, who was sick. Cf. also the example with baton in 
§310. 

1. The genitive singular of ber is beffen, beren, beffen, the 
genitive plural beren (not berer) and the dative plural benen ; 
but short forms, identical with those of the article ber, 
occur in the classics ; e. g., bie $rone, ber (for beren) ntein 
gfttrft tnidf) tottrbtg adfjtete, the crown of which my prince 
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deemed me worthy (G-.); bic $txU tori) StnbernngSlraft, ber totr 
jtimblidj bebiirfett (GL). 

2. The use of ber as 'compound' relative (containing its own ante- 
cedent) is not uncommon ; e. g., ad)l ber mtdj Uebt unb fennt, t|i in 
ber SBeite, alas, he who loves and knows me is far away (G.). Such a 
ber differs from toer in that it refers to a particular antecedent. 

3. In early modern German a relative is often preceded by at8, the 
effect being a subaudition of cause ; e. g., iljr Ijabt biefeu 2fteujd)ett jn tnir 
brad)t, at8 ber ba8 S5otf abroeube, ye have brought this man unto me as one 
that perverteth the people (Lu.). Later this al8 became all but pleonastic 
and has now gone out of use, though common in Lessing and Goethe ; 
e. g., $enea8, al$ toetdjer ftdj an beu blojjen f5^9 u ^ cu crgofeet, Aeneas, who 
delights inthe mere figures (L.); a\\& bem3itnmer f al8 In toeldjem fie attein 
Sftnlje fyattt, from the room in which alone she had peace (G.). 

315. 3Bcr and fta$* The implied antecedent of toer 
must be expressed (always after toer), if there is change of 
construction ; e. g., toer nidjt benft, bem totrb fte gefdjenlt, 
who does not think, to him it is given (Gk). In other words, 
toer can stand only for ber, ber (not for bent, ber, nor for ben, 
ber). 

a. The rule applies also to toa8, but less rigidly, since the form toa8 
is both nom. and ace. ; thus it is permissible to omit ba% in \va§ tcf) 
ntd)t toeifj, Qhl$) madjt mid) nidjt tjeig, what I don't know doesn't bother 
me; or even in toa$ mtdj nidjt brennt, (\sa$) blaf idj nidjt, what doesn't 
burn me I don't blow. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative in toer tonnte ba& glauben? 
who could believe that? the indefinite relative in e$ ift toafjr, toa8 man 
aud) gtauben mag, it is true, whatever <m& may think, and the exclama- 
tory indefinite in toer fo ettoaS glanben fomtte ! as if any one could believe 
that! 

2. In general toa$ is not used in referring to a definite 
noun, but exceptions occur in good writers ; e. g., bte 2ltten 
lamtten ba$ 2)ing nidjt, toaS toir $5jfidjfeit nennen, the ancients 
did not know the thing which we call politeness (L.). Con- 
versely, ba$ or toetdjeS is sometimes used for toa$ in referring 
to a sentence ; e. g., U)nt Ijatte man £tlarten befttmtnt, ba$ tljttt 
feljr tootyt befannt toar, they had destined HUarie for him, 
which was very well known to him (G.). 
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3. The form toe$ is still sometimes used adjectively, just 
as often in the classics ; e. g., toe$ ©tanbe$ er and) fetn 
modjte, of whatever station he might be. Without a noun toe$ 
is archaic, save in compounds. 

4. SBaS referring to persons is not uncommon in famil- 
iar language ; e. g., fritl) iibt ftd), toaS etn SReijter toerben toitt, 
he who wishes to become a master practices early (S.). 

316. Relative Adverbs. A compound of too or toe$ is 
never positively required except when the antecedent is 
not a noun or pronoun ; thus in the book of which we were 
speaking, the task I am working upon, one may say bad 33nd), 
t>on bent, toon toeldjem, or toooon; bic Stnfgabe, an ber, an 
toeldjer, or tooran. But in he rises early by which he saves 
much time, one can only say toobnrd), not bnrdj toetdjeS, nor 
bnrd) bad, though burd) toeldjed 9Rittel would be permissible. 
So also tdj toar Irani, toedijatb (not toegen beffen) id) nid)t 
fdjreiben fonnte, for which reason I could not write. 

1. ©o as relative is now archaic, but was once very common ^ e. g., 
JjeiUg ift ba« ©efefc, fo bem $unftler ©djbuljett gebietet, holy is the law 
which, etc. (S.). 

2. An untranslatable ba is sometimes added to a relative as a kind 
of generalizing particle ; e, g., toeu t>a burftet, whoever thirsts / fetner, 
ber ba bidjtet, no one, who makes poetry (G.). But the usage is now 
quaint. 

3. &a and its compounds usually have demonstrative force, rarely 
that of a relative ; as in bic 3 e tt cn / ha id) nod) felbft im SBerben toar ; 
the times when I myself was stiU growing (G.). Witno and toofelb|i/ rela- 
tive particles = too ; are archaic. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

317. 911L The undeclined all is most common before 
ber or a possessive in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter ; e. g., att ber ©djnterg, all the 
pain ; att ba3 £etb ; att fetnen Summer* In the genitive it is 
rare but occurs ; e. g., ber ©djauplafc att metner ©tiidjeliglett, 
the scene of all my happiness (G.). 
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1. The form atte occurs mostly after prepositions that 
govern the dative ; as toon atte bent, from all that ; an$ atte 
bem ; trofc atte bem. But it may stand as nominative ; 
e. g., aKc ba$ SWetgen, all the leaning (Gr.) ; aKc fein SKammon, 
all his wealth (S.). 

2. SltteS may mean everybody, as in atteS tangte tote toll, 
everybody was dancing like mad (Gr.). It may also follow 
toer, toa8 and even toem, without change of form ; e. g., 
toer toax alle* ba? who all was there? toem atteS gabjt bu ba$ 
©db (Gr,) ? 

3. 2111 does not admit of weak inflection : one says ber SBater Uttfer 
after (not alien) ; ba$ afteS, bieS atteS, nad) bem attem (better than alien). 
For aftenfaftS, see § 288, 1, a. 

4. In the classics all sometimes = jcb-, every ; e. g., aHer 3uftanb tft 
gut, every concftftoa is good (G.)/ bet altcm trbifdjen 3)ing (S.) ; bie 
grauen afte$ ©tanbeS (G.). In these cases present usage would prefer 
the sing, of jeb- or the plu. of all. Cf. alle £age, every day; alle paar 
9JUnutett, every few minutes. Quite common are : toir Ijaben alien 
©runb, alien Slnlafj, every reason, every occasion. 

5. In like manner early writers use aft in the sense of gait;}, the whole; 
e. g., alien SBinter (Logan) ; burd) afleS Seben (Frank). One would now 
say ben gangen SBinter, burd) ba$ gange Seben. Cf. bie gange Sftadjt, aU 
night; gang 2imerifa, aU America. But atte SSelt is still common, along 
with bie gange SBelt, for all the world, tout le monde. 

6. After ofyne, all and Jeb- occur sometimes in the sense of Eng. any; 
e. g., oljne alien (or iebeu) 93egriff, without any idea. 

7. Note finally the idioms in after (Stle, in aU haste; in after grillje, 
very early in the morning; also e8 (ber SBetn, bie greube) ift alle, i. e., is 
all gone; er toirb fein bifjdjen ©etb balb alle tnadjen, he will soon make an 
end of (run through) his little money. 

318. (£itt% As pronoun eut- may take the place of (trgenb) 
jemanb, some one, any one ; e. g., ba liegt f djon etner tot, there 
lies some one dead (G.) ; ba fragt niemanb, toa$ etner gtaubt, 
what any one believes (S.). 

1. The neuter form etn$ may refer to a person ; e. g., nnn 
fag' mtr etn$, now let some one tell me (G.) ; toenn unfer etng 
am ©pinnen toar, when you and I were at our spinning (G.). 
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a. More often it is used, sometimes almost untranslatably, as cog- 
nate object of jtngen, trinfcn and other verbs ; e. g., ein* ftngen, ring a 
song; ein« trinfen, take a drink; tpeim bir bad SDGfibdjen feimt, ba liebt 
jte ein8 gum <&pa% she just faUs in love for fun (G.). 

319. (Sitttg- and its Synonyms. For the singular of etnig- 
present usage prefers a substitute (em, irgenb em, cm toentg, 
etroctS), but it is not uncommon in literature ; e. g., au$ 
fjurdjt be$ £obe$ ober fonjt eintgeS Dinged, from fear of death 
or some other thing (Claudius) ; nadj ctntger ^Jauje, after a 
short pause (G.) ; nidjt oljne etnigeS 93ebenlen, not vrithout 
some hesitation. 

1. The pin. einige implies, according to Grimm, more than two bnt 
less than five. For five or more one says meljreve, eine Sftenge, maudje, 
btete. The ill-sounding einige roenige occurs in the sense of a few, but 
a few is better denoted by einige alone, or else by ein Jwar. Note the 
orthographic distinction in ein paax SJiinuten, a few minutes, but ein 
$<tar €>tief el, a pair of boots, 

a. (Stlidje, roetdje and ettoetdje have the same meaning as einige, but 
etftetdje is obsolete and etlidje becoming so. 

2. (Sinige may precede a numeral ; e. g., einige ghxmgig, twenty odd. 
The article ein is sometimes used in a similar way ; e. g., ein adjt Xage, 
some eight days. 

3. 9ftel)re for tneljrere is not good. For the phrase tnorgen ein 
SWeljreS, more to-morrow (L.), one would now prefer tnorgen meljr, 
SBeitereS, or ba$ SBeitere. 

320. @ttttt£, tomS, ttid)t&. Both roa$ and ettam* may 
mean something of importance ; e.g., lafct mid) audj etttw$ 
fete, let me be something too ; fte riiften ftd) fdjnett, benn fte 

. bihtlen fid) toa&, for they think themselves c some' (GL). 

1. The ace. of etftmS forms a common adverb = somewhat, a tittle; 
e. g., etnwS fait, somewhat cold. Distinguish therefore between etroaS 
beffer, somewhat better, and ettoaS 33effere$, something better. 

2. 92id)t$, though classed for convenience with pronominals, is 
really a substantive— the gen. of nihi = naught, — which is still pre- 
served as a dat. in the phrases gnnidjte tverben, come to naught, and mit 
ittd)ten, by no means. In early modern German ntd)t took a partitive 
gen.; e. g., unb fycttte ber ?iebe nidjt, and had not love, i. e., naught of 
love (Lu.). This construction still occurs in the phrase Ijier tft meineS 
33leiben8 nidjt, there is no staying herefor me. 
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321. 9Jfatt an <l its Compounds. 2R<m, from 2Rantt, like 
French on from homo, does not individualize at all, whence 
it is never preceded by trgenb, though it may approach 
the meaning of trgenb jemanb ; e. g., man podfjt, there is a 
knock, some one is knocking. Most often it is an indefinite 
representative of people at large, mankind, the public, as 
in man f agt, they say, it is said ; man f ommt gu f el)n, man hull 
am tiebjten f djaun, people come to see, they wish to gaze (G.). 

1. Again, man may take the place of a personal pronoun of any 
person. Goethe often uses it for id) in describing his own doings, and 
interchanges it with toir in the same sentence. Wlan (d)tt>eige is much 
the same, only less brusque, as fd)tt)eige, fdjtoeigt, or (d)tt)eigen ©ie. 
The policeman says toev ift man ? tt>a8 Will man Ijier ? for who are you? 
what do you want here ? 

2. -Scmanb and niemanb are compounds of man with ex- 
crescent b. For the dative and accusative present usage 
prefers the uninflected form, though the dative in cm and 
(less often) the accusative in en, still occur. Their plural 
is supplied by einige and feine, 

322. SSicl and toeing* With these words there is great 
freedom in the use of uninflected forms. Inflection is 
required only after bet or a possessive ; e. g., bag toiele ®elb, 
ba& er beftfct, the large amount of money that he possesses ; 
trot} feineS toiefen ©elbeS ; mein SBenigeS, my little. 

a. But roenig after ber or a possessive and in agreement with a 
noun in the singular is not common. For fein nicnigeS Xakixt, his 
little talent (G.), one would now prefer fciu gevtngeS talent, jetn fteine*, 
or fcin bijjdjen talent. 

1. Except after ber or a possessive, inflection prevails 
in the plural and genitive singular (where it may be 
needed to show case), non-inflection in the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter ; elsewhere both are about 
equally common. Examples : fdjon toiele £age, these many 
days (S.)/ er freut ftd) trieter Sf)re, enjoys much honor; t)tel 
Sfiritt um md)t$, much ado about nothing ; trie! ©efdjret unb 
toenig SBoUe, much noise and little wool; t>xtl SDanf, many 
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(hanks; mtt triefer 3KiU)e; tntt toentg SBtfc unb totel Seljagen 
(Gk) ; Diet ©rtifce l)at cr aufgetragen (Gr). 

2. Sometimes inflection is associated with the idea of variety ; e. g., 
id) nteiite nidjt toietcS, fonbcrn t>ict ; ciu tuenigeS, aber mit gtetfj ; I mean 
not (a little in) much, but much (in little); a small quantity, but with care 
(L.). Stahr writes : id) \)abe Dieted gefeljen, Ijter unb ba and) Diet, many 
things, here and there also much (of importance) ; tuer Dieted bring t, he 
who offers a great variety (G.) ; toiel SBein, mucft toine; Dieter SBein, rriani/ 
/amis of wine. 



THE YEEB. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS ON CONJUGATION. 

323. Sfrabtu and few as Auxiliaries. All transitive verbs 
(including reflexives), the modal auxiliaries and many in- 
transitives are conjugated with Ijaben. 

1. With a very few exceptions (bfetben, gef djetyen, geliitgen, 
gliicf en, f eitt), the verbs that form their perfect tenses with 
fern contain the idea of transition from one place or con- 
dition to another. They either denote literal motion, as 
gefyen, lotranen, or else a change of status, as altern, bcrjlctu 

a. Often this idea of change is given by a prefix, and thus we may 
have a compound conjugated with fein, while the simple verb takes 
fyaben ; e. g., fdjlafeu, sleep, and eiuf d)fof en, faU asleep; jieljen, stand, and 
erfkfjen, arise. Such compounds are quite numerous and only a few 
specimens of them are given in the list below. The most important 
of the verbs that take fein are, then, the following, together with their 
intransitive compounds : 



attern, grow old. 
ouf jtefyen, arise. 
begegnen, meet. 
berfkn, burst. 
Meiben, remain. 
eilen, hurry. 
entjd)lafeu,/a# asleep. 
erfdjeinen, appear. 
evtrinfen, drown. 
ertoadjen, awaken. 

fallen, go. 



fallen, fall 

fUtgen,.%. 

\litf)tTi,flee. 

flit$t\\,flow. 

folgen,/oBoio. 

frteren, freeze. 

gebeifjen, thrive. 

geljen, go. 

g etui gen, succeed. 

genefen, recover. 

$e\d)tt)tn, happen. 



gteiten, glide. 
gulden, succeed. 
Kimmen, climb. 
Itettem, clamber. 
lomrnen, come. 
friedjen, creep. 
laufen, run. 
qneEen, gush forth. 
reifett, set out. 
reiten, ride. 
renneu, run. 
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ximm\,flow. ftnfen, sink. toerartnen, grow poor. 

fdjettern, be wrecked. faring en, spring. toerfjnngern, starve. 

fdjleidjen, creep. fleigen f climb. toadjfen, grow. 

fdjmelgen, melt fterben, die. toeidjen, recede. 

fdjreiten, stride. fturgen, rush. toerben, become. 

fdjttummen, swim. treten, step, jieljen, pass. 
fun, be. 

b. Intransitives that do not come tinder any of these heads are con- 
jugated with Ijaben, This is the case not only with verbs which con- 
tain no idea of motion, as fdjlafen, sleep, but also with verbs of motion 
that denote simply a verbal activity, without any idea of transition from 
one point to another. Verbs of motion that are usually of this charac- 
ter are omitted from the list above. Such are, e. g., Ijiipfen, hop; tnieen, 
kneel; raitfdjen, rustle; fdjtoanfen, waver; fdjtoeben, sweep; tangen, dance. 
But any of these may take fein, if they express transition; e. g., ber 
S5oget ifi burd)$ genfier geljityft, has hopped through the window. 

c. On the other hand several of the verbs in the list above may take 
Ijaben if the tense denotes simply a verbal activity, or a temporal, rather 
than a local, relation ; e. g., bic Ijaben Jdjon tt>a8 9£edjt« geforungen, have 
danced a good bit (G.), but one would say ftnb in$ SBaffer geforungen, 
have leaped into the water ; er Ijat trie! gereifi, he has traveled much, but er 
ijt nadj *Pari$ gereift, has set out for Paris ; ba$ $inb l)at cvjl Ijente ge* 
gang en, has never walked until to-day, but if* fyeute toon etnem ©tnljl 
gum tmbcrtt gegangen, walked from one chair to the other; id) Ijabe cine 
©tunbe geritten, I rode for an hour, but id) bin auf$ 2anb geritten, rode 
into the country; Id) $aht fovtgefaljren, I continued, but id) bin fortge* 
fafyren, I went away. 

d. The general principle regulating the use of Ijaben and fein is 
simple: Ijaben calls .attention to a verbal action, fein to the state or con- 
dition that has resulted from the action. There is, however, much con- 
fusion of the two auxiliaries, fein being often used where the rule would 
call for Ijaben; cf. Goethe's Ifl piel geveifl (Must, 1. 3019). Even jieljen, 
jifcen and Uegen are sometimes conjugated with fein. On the other 
hand, begegnen and folgen occur with tyaben. 

324. Omission of the Auxiliaries. The auxiliaries of 
tense are often omitted at the end of a dependent clause; 
e. g., baSjenige, toa$ ftrir toon anbern geljort (sc. Ijaben), that 
which we have heard from others (G.); bag tjt tm ^elb berfelbe 
Stain, too hrir beretnft gegangen (sc. ftnb), the selfsame trad 
where we once walked. 
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a. In this way it is often possible to avoid an unpleasant concur- 
rence of auxiliaries ; e. g., ber ©ieg, ben er errungen (Ijatte), Ijatte be* 
Uriefen, bajj — , the victory he had won had proved that — / luaS batnit 
geiuomten toorben (war), ttmr unbebeutenb, what had been gained by this, 
was insignificant. 

b. The frequent omission of the auxiliary is characteristic of certain 
authors, e. g. , Lessing, Goethe, Richter. With writers on style the matter 
is a moot-question, some advocating, others disapproving, the 'hatte- 
war style.' In general it is not well to omit the auxiliary if an ambiguity 
of mode or tense would result. On the other hand, in such a sentence 
as the following, quoted by Wustmann, the two final amir's would be 
intolerable: ba bie 3d*, fur bie ba$ §errenl)au8 getoafjtt toorbeu (tear), 
abgetanfeu ttmr, since the time had expired for which the House of Lords had 
been chosen. 

325. Periphrastic and Causal Auxiliaries. Standard 
German recognizes no auxiliary corresponding to English 
do in I do believe, I did think, etc., but tfjmt is so used in 
dialect and the usage is more or less reflected in litera- 
ture; e. g., bie 2lugen tljfiten iljm ftnfen, his eyes sank, i. e., did 
sink (G) ; (id)) tfjfit u)tt red)t tyeqtid) fteben, / loved him right 
heartily (G). 

a. SCtjun as auxiliary usually has pret ind. tl)3t, not tljat* See the 
examples above. 

1. Stiffen, let, is sometimes called a causative auxiliary, 
but its meaning may be permissive as well as causal; e. g., 
toft mtdj geljen cwf beiner <&$ux, let me go upon thy track (per- 
missive) ; bie SRutter fiefc etttert ^faffett fommett, had a priest 
come (causal) ; id) tctffe ttttr meinen Hermann nidjt fd)elten, / 
will not let my Hermann be scolded (Or.). 

a. On the peculiar passive use of the active inf. after lafjen, as in the 
last example, see § 3GG, 1, a. 

b. 9Jtod)en, make, also occurs as causative auxiliary: e. g., ifyr Ijabt 
mtdj toeibtid) fdjttnfeen madjen, you have made me sweat vigorously (G.). 

326. Omission of the Augment ge* 

1. The prefix ge was not at first a necessary element of the perfect 
participle. In composition with verbs the particle had various func- 
tions, one of which was to give a * perfective' meaning; e. g., doder 
haubtman gelas den brief uchen the captain had read the letter, the preterite 
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gelas denoting the completion of the action. Becoming thus associated 
with the idea of completed action, the particle attached itself more and 
more to the perfect participle and finally became a regular ' sign ' of 
that form. 

a. The above statement sufficiently explains the occasional occur- 
rence in the classics of such participles as f unbeit, for gefimben; footmen, 
for gefotnmeu, etc. They are survivals. 

2. At present the following classes of verbs regularly form their per- 
fect participle without ge : 

a. Inseparable compounds and verbs in ie'ren, — because of a feeling 
that ge should not immediately precede an unaccented syllable. 

0. The modal auxiliaries, and also Ijeigett, Ijetfen, Iaffen, feljett, when 
the participle occurs in connection with an infinitive ; e. g., id) Ijttbe e8 
ntdjt tfjun tomteit, I have not been able to do it; er l)at midj rufen Iaffen, 
he has had me called. The old participle of these verbs looks and sounds 
like an infinitive ; for which reason several weak verbs that have fol- 
lowed their analogy put the infinitive in place of the participle when an 
infinitive precedes. Such are, quite regularly, l)5ren, which seems to 
have followed fefyett, and sometimes also braudjen, lefjren, ntadjen and 
Iernen ; e. g., id) \)aht fagen Ijoreu, I have heard say; tdj tyatte iljtt tennen 
lernen, I had learned to know him; tljr tyabt mid} fdjttufeen ntadjeu, you 
have made me sweat (G.). 

c. SBerbett in the passive voice, to avoid two concurrent forms with ge. 

d. Certain adjective compounds, as IjcmSbacfen, homeJxxked, homely 
(bacfen instead of gebacfen) ; fyatbtoadjjen, half-grown. 

327. Use of the Connecting Vowel and the Endings. The 
rules in § 176 present the normal usage of to-day, but 
there are many exceptions. Solemn or stately diction 
tends to long forms, easy talk to short, while the poet 
may take advantage of either for his meter's sake ; e. g., 
rebft bn toon einem, ber ba lebet (S.) ? id) Ijabe getebt unb geliebet 
(S.) ; bie fdjifafte Smtgfrau fifcet (Heine) ; begretfe ntdjt, toaS cr 
an mir finb't (G.). Here the normal forms would be: rebejt, 
tebt, getiebt, ftfet, futbet. 

1. In talk it is usual to drop the connecting vowel e in the pres. ind. 

2. sing, after a sibilant (contrary to § 176, 3). In such cases the f of 
the ending ft is also dropped and the form becomes identical with the 

3. sing. ; thus bu.nufdjt, instead of tmjdjeft ; bu Uefc for Uejeft ; bu lafjt, 
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for Idffefi ; bu ftfet, for fi^eft. In the pret. such contractions (bu afjt, for 
bu ajjeji, from effen) are much more rare. 

a. So too a final t of the stem is not heard (thoagh it is best to write 
it) before fr ; 1 e., I)aUji, gtltft, fid)tjt, are pronounced, usually, tyi\% 

B«fc Mft 

2. In the imv. 2. sing, the ending e belongs properly to all weak 
verbs. If, therefore, it is omitted, an apostrophe is proper; e. g., lieb' 
fotang bu tieben lannft; fo(g' rntr bcm aUen@pntd) (G.). But faff', prcff% 
and the like, become fag, preft. 

a. Strong verbs have no ending in the imv. 2. sing, after a radical i 
or ie changed from e; thus Ijilf, tritt, Ue$. In other cases the use of the 
final c is in large measure optional. It is quite uniformly omitted in 
!omm, tag and tauf. In betfKe), fttef$(e), gel)(e), I)att(e), fauf(e), fd)taf(e), 
Wag(e), fd)m(e), fdftttjcig(c), fle^e), flog(e), tyu(e), trag(e), sie^e), the 
omission of c is at any rate so common that no apostrophe is needed. 

b. Strong verbs with radical e that have vowel-change in the pres. 
ind. should have it also in the imv. 2. sing. ; but tvete for tritt, nefyme 
for nimm, meffe for mig, and other such substitutions of weak for 
strong inflection, are common in good writers. 

3. In early modern German a spurious final e is sometimes found in 
the pret. ind. 1. and 3. sing, of strong verbs ; as faf)e for falj. 

328. Strong and Weak Conjugation. 

1. As in the case of nouns, so in that of verbs, the terms ' strong' and 
' weak ' were introduced by Grimm. They were intended to contrast 
those verbs which form their pret. by means of an internal vowel- 
change, thus seeming to rely upon their own inner ' strength ', with 
those which have the ' weakness ' to rely upon foreign aid in the shape 
of a suffix. The terms are fanciful, but convenient and in universal 
use. They are at any rate better than ' old ' and ' new ', and far better 
than 'irregular' and 'regular'. 

2. The characteristic ' ablaut ' of strong verbs (sometimes translated 
by gradation, as umlaut is by mutation), is a definite series of changes 
undergone by the radical vowel in different forms derived from the 
same root. It is by no means confined to verbs; thus with btnben, batlb, 
gebunben, cf. the nouns 23inbe, SBaub, 33imb. 

3. The vowel-change of the pres., in strong verbs, is always a 
species of umlaut, though it is not always marked by the modern sign 
of umlaut. It is due (cf. § 21) to the former presence of an i in the end- 
ings of the 2. and 3. sing. Thus bu trag jt, er tragi, represent an earlier 
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du tragisif), er tragit; whereas the forms now without umlaut had no i 
in the ending : id) trage, from ih tragu, tolr tragen, from wir tragem(es), 
etc. 

a. Verbs with radical ie formerly made a pres. incL 2. and 3. sing, 
andanimv. 2. sing, in en ; e. g., fleugfi, fteugt, instead of fttegjt, fltegt, 
from fliegcn ; !reud)jt, freud)t, instead of frtedjft, friedjt, from frted)en. 
These archaic forms are often met with in the classics. 

4. In Old and Middle German the pret. of most strong verbs had 
two different ablaut-stages, i. e., two different radical vowels, one for 
the sing., the other for the plu. ; thus ich sang, I sang, but wir sungen, 
we sang; ich reit, I rode, but wir riten, we rode. In modern German the 
vowel of the sing, has usually prevailed for the entire tense. In some 
cases, however, the vowel of the plu. was transferred to the sing. (cf. 
Eng. I sang and I sung), giving rise to doublets, such as id) ftattb and 
id) fiuttb. Such double preterites were once common, and one of them, 
frarb, tuurbe, still survives. 2Barb is more stately and bookish than 
ttmrbe. 

a. The secondary vowel of the pret. is much more apt to appear in 
the subj. than in the ind. ; thus while id) fhtrb, from fterben, no longer 
occurs, id) ftiirbe, is common. It even has the advantage of id) flarbe, 
in that it is not liable to be confounded by the ear with id) flerbe. There 
are many such cases. 

329. Ablaut Classes. 

1. It is impossible to draw up a classification of strong verbs that will 
appreciably facilitate the learning of their forms. They must simply be 
memorized one by one. The only classification that is of any use (and 
its value is scientific rather than practical) is that which groups to- 
gether those verbs which originally had the same series of vowel- 
changes in their principal parts. Such a group is called an ablaut class. 

2. There are in all seven such classes. Since, however, the classifi- 
cation is based primarily upon the older forms, which have undergone 
great changes with the lapse of time, it can not be made fully intelli- 
gible without detailed historical explanations which lie beyond the scope 
of this work. (Consult Brandt's German Grammar, §§ 122 ff. and 459 ff.) 
In the subjoined scheme is given, first, the vowel of the inf. ; then, 
after the first dash, the vowel of the pret., and after the second dash 
the vowel of the perf. pple. The statistical numbers refer to the list in 
§ 331. The classes, then, are as follows : 

Class I: Ablaut ci — t, ie, — i, ie; e. g., retten, rftt, geritten ; bteiben, 
btteb, gebliebetu 43 verbs. 
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Class n : Ablaut te, it, an, — o — o ; e. g., ftteften, ffofj, geftoffen ; lii* 
gen, tog, getogen ; faufen, foff, gefoffen. 33 verbs. 

Class HI: c, i, — a short — u short, o short ; e. g., toerfen, toarf, ge* 
worfen ; btnben, banb, gebnnben. 47 verbs. 

Class IV : Ablaut e,a — a long — o; e. g., brecfyen, bradj, gebrod&en ; 
gebaren, gcbar, geboren. 16 verbs. 

Class V: Ablaut i, e, ic, — a long — c; e. g., bitten, bat, gebeten; 
geben, gab, gegeben ; tiegen, lag, gelegen. 15 verbs. 

Class VI : Ablaut a — n — a; e. g., fa^ren, fuljr, gefaljren. 15 verbs. 

Class Vii : Vowel-change which looks like ablaut, but is not ; a, au, 
et, o, u— ie— a, an, ei, o, u; e. g., fallen, pet, gefatlen; tanfen, tief, ge* 
taufen ; ftofjen, flteg, gejiogen. 18 verbs. 

Remark. A few verbs have passed out of the class to which they 
originally and properly belong. Thus betlen, bark, formerly made pret. 
ball, pple. gebotten. But ball early gave way to boll (with the vowel of 
thepple.), and bcllen, bolt, gebollen, does not conform to any of the 
seven classes as above given. In the list below such cases are denoted 
by a bracketed number ; e. g., bcllen [HI] means that the verb once 
belonged to Class HI. 



330. Irregular Weak Verbs. Nine weak verbs have in 
the preterite and perfect participle a vowel-change which 
looks like ablaut. These are : 



Inf. 


PreLind. 


Perf. pple. 


Pret. subj. 


brennen, burn, 


buannte, 


gebrannt, 


brennte. 


bring en, bring, 


bradjte, 


gebratfjt, 


bradj te. 


benfen, think, 


badjte, 


gebadjt, 


bad)te. 


biinfen, seem, 


bendjte, 


gebeudjt, 


bendjte. 


fennen, know, 


lannte, 


gelannt, 


lennte. 


nennen, name, 


nannte, 


genannt, 


nennte. 


renncn, run, 


rannte, 


geramit, 


rennte. 


fenben, send, 


faubte, 


gefanbt, 


fenbete. 


nienben, turn, 


ttmnbte, 


gcroanbt, 


ttwnbete. 


ftnfen, fenben and nienben are 


often regular; 


brennen, fennen, 



nennen and rennen, rarely so. 

1. The only other weak verbs that present any irregularities are 
tjabeu (§ 171), the modal auxiliaries (§ 189) and toiffett (§ 190). 
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331. List of Strong Verbs. 

The following list is meant to contain all the verbs of late modern 
German that have any strong forms. After the principal parts is given, 
first, the pres. ind. 2. sing., from which the 3. sing, can usually be got 
by simply dropping f of the ending ft; thus, bu batffl, er batft. When- 
ever the 3. sing, cannot be got in this way, as in bit giltfl, er gift, it is 
given separately. Next comes the pret. subj. 1. sing., and then the imv. 
2. sing., the latter distinguished by an [!]. The Eoman numeral gives 
the ablaut class to which the verb belongs or belonged (§ 329, remark). 
Obsolete forms are enclosed in [ ], forms that are not to be recom- 
mended in ( ). For begtnnen, oerberben, etc., see under *gtnnen, *berben. 

SBatfett, bake, buf, gebadfen ; batfft ; biilc ; badf(e) ! VI. — Often weak 
throughout, except that there is no pple. gebatft. 53ul has short u. 
©ebatfeu without ge occurs in IjauSbacfeit, neubacfeu, etc. 

sbtircn, =bar, *boren ; *btevft or *barft ; *bare; *bier! or^bavc! IV.— 
Only in gebaren, give birth to (earlier gebcr en, whence gebierft, gebtert, 
gebicr !)♦ ©ebare as pret. subj. is avoided, being like the pres. 

SBeiftett, bite, big, gebiffen ; beifKef)t, beigt ; biffe; beig(e) ! I. 

©eflett, bark, [boll], [gebotlen]; [billft]; [botte] ; [bill!] [IH.] — Now 
always weak, but strong forms occur in the classics. Grimm wrote: till 
§unb beUt nod) Ijeute, nrie cr gu tofcutg bcr ©djopfung boll, with weak 
pres. and strong pret. in the same sentence. 

Scrflett, hide, barg, gcborgen ; btrgfl ; bilrgc or ba'rge; birg ! (berge !). 

t 

©crftcn, burst, barfl [borfl], geborfteu ; btrftcjl or birfi, birfl; borjie or 
barfte; birfl ! IIL — Often weak throughout. 

SHegett, bend, bog, gebogen ; biegfl [bcugft] ; boge ; biegc ! [bcug !] II. 

©ictett, offer, bot, geboten; bieteft [beutft, beut]; bate; bicte! [beut!] H. 

StnDcn, bind, banb, gebunben ; binbejt ; banbe ; binbe ! III. 

SBtttett, ask, bat, gebcten ; bttteft ; bate ; bittc ! V. 

Slafcit, blow, bties, geblafen ; blaf(eDt, btaft ; Miefe ; blaf(e)! Vn.— 
Sometimes weak in pres. The pret. blilS (Claudius) is jocose. 

S3lctbcn, remain, blteb, geblieben; bletbft; bliebe; blcib(c)! L 

*blcid)cn, bUd), *bltdjeu; ^Mcidf>p; *BUcr)c; ^blcid^(c)! L— Strong only 
in erbletdjen, Derbteidjen, turn pale, die, which may be weak in the pret. 
33leidjeu, bleach, is weak. 

$ratftt, roast, briet, gebraten; bratfl, brat; brtctc; bratc! VH.— 
Sometimes weak, but no gebratet. 

$rcd)cn, break, brad), gebrodjeu; bridjft ; brcidje ; brtd) ! (bredje!) 
IV.— 9?abebredjen, murder (a language), is weak : rabebredjte, gerabe* 
bred)t. 
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*bet|ett, *MeI), *btei)en ; *beiljfl ; «biel)e ; *beil)e ! I.— Only in gebeifycn, 
thrive, 

stoerHett, *barb, *borben; *btrbfl; *bitrbe or *barbe ; *birb! HI.— Only 
in Derberben, ruin, be ruined, which is apt to be weak when transitive. 
S5crberbt means morally corrupt; cin toerberbteS §erg, but eiu toerborbener 
(bankrupt) tfaufmamu 

$t!tgett, hire, bang, gebungen; bingfl; binge! EX— Originally, and 
still usually, weak. Pret. subj. always bingte, not bange, nor bungc. 
©ebtngen, stipulate, is usually weak, always so in the ppl. adj. bebtngt, 
conditioned, 

$refdjett, thresh, brafd) or brofdj, gebrofdjen ; britdj(ej)t, brifdjt ; brofd^c 
or brafdje ; brif <$ ! HL — Often weak. 

sbrtcfjen, *bro6/ *broffen. Only in toerbrtegen, vex, which is hardly used 
except in the 3. sing.; berbriegt [^breugt] ; toerbroffe. n. 

$rtttgett, press, brang [brung], gebmngen; brtngft; brangc [brimge]; 
bring e ! in. 

fgffett, eat, afe, gegeffen; iffeft or tfet, ifet; age; ifi! (effe!) V. — ©e* 
effen contracted to geffen (cf. Faust, 1. 2838), where gc ceased to be felt 
as a prefix, and so was prefixed anew. 

galjrcn, go, fnljr, gefaf)ren; fatjrfl ; fityre ; faljre! VL 

%aUtn,faU, ftet, gefatien ; faUft ; ftelc ; fattc I VII. 

Sfttttgen [faljen], catch, fing (fieng), gefangen; fangfl [fcrtjft]; flngc 
(ftcngc) ; fange I VH 

8fe«teit, fight, forf>t, gefodjten ; ftd&t(e)fi, fld&t; f5*tc; ft$t! [in.]— 
Sometimes weak. 

*fc|lctt, -fafl, .fotfen; -fleWfl ; *foftte or *fa^te ; .flctf ! (*fei>te !) IV. - 
Only in bef eljten, command, and em})f eljten, recommend, geljlen, /aiZ, is 
weak. 

gittbett, ^wd, fanb, gefunben ; flnbcfl ; fanbe ; finbe ! HL 

giedjteit, braid, fXod^t, gepd)ten; fttd)t(e)jl, fUd)t; pdjte; flidjt! 
[HI.] — Sometimes weak. 

*flet&ett, -fU6, -ffiffen; *ffeig(eflt, -fXcifit; -fCiffe; *pifie! L- Only in 
jtdj bepifjen, attend to. 

%\\t%tn,fly, flog, gepgen; pegjl [pugfl] ; ftfge ; fftege I [pug !] H 

%\\tf>ttl,flee, pi), gepgen; flietjft [pud)ft]; p^e; pelje! [flcu* !] H. 

8fUe6en,jfa™, flog, gepffen; ffie&(ef)t [pnfet], fXicfit [pugt] ; pffe ; 
flicfec ! [pug !] II. 

gfragen, <wfc, fragte (frug), gefragt; fragfl (frdgfi); fragtc; frage! VL 
— A weak verb that has developed strong forms after the analogy of 
fdpgen and trageu. But the weak forms are better. 
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Srcffcn, eat (said of animals), frag, gefreffcn ; friffeft or frifit, frifit ; 
frage ; frig! (freffe !) V.— A compound of toer and cffcn. 

%titttn, freeze, fror, gefroren ; frierft ; frore ; frtere ! n. 

©arcn, ferment, g or, g eg oren ; gierft ; gore; [gier!] [IV. J— Usually 
weak, especially in the figurative sense be perturbed. 

©elicit, give, gab, gegeben ; giebft (gibft) ; gabe, gieb ! (gib!) V. 

$e|ett, gro,ging (gieng), gegangen ; geffft ; ginge (gienge) ; gel) ! YIL 

Gteltcn, be worth, gait, gcgolten; gittft, gilt; gbltc or gfitte; gilt! 
(gctte!) IH. 

*fleffcit, *gag, -geffen; *giff(ef)t or *gt6t, *gigt; *ga6e; -gifi ! frgeffe!) 
V.— Only in toergeff en, /orgref. 

©iejett, powr, gofi, gegoffen; gie§(ef)t [geufit], giegt [geugt]; gSffc; 
giege I [gcug !] n. 

sginnett, *gann, *gotmen ; *gitmft ; *gcinne or *gonne ; *ginne ! m.— 
Only in beginnen, begin. 93egonnte for begann, occurs in the classics. 

(SHetftett, be like, gtid), gegtidjen; gteidjft; gtidje; gteid)e! I.— Usually 
weak in the transitive sense make like. 

®lci§en, shine, gttfe, gegliffen ; glei6(ef)t, gtetgt ; gtiffe ; gteifee ! I.— 
Now usually weak, but little used in any form. 

©Idtett, glide, gtttt, geglitten; gtcitefl; glitte; glette! I.— Sometimes 
weak. 

©Ittttmctt, glimmer, gtomm, geglommen ; gtttnmji; gldmnte; gtttmne! 
[IH]. — Sometimes weak. 

©rabcit, dig, grub, gegrabeti ; grabft ; griibc ; grabe ! VL 

©reifett, seize, griff, gegriffeu ; greifft ; griffe ; greife ! I. 

©rcincn, grin, [grtnn], [gegrinnen]; gretnjt; [griime] ; greine! I.— 
Now weak, and used only in the sense of whine, cry. 

$ttlten, hold, Ijtett, ge^atteu ; ftattfi, *)8(t ; ^iette ; ftalte ! VH. 

^angett, hang, ljtng (fyieng), gegangen ; t)ang(i ; tynge ftienge) ; 
Ijange! Vil. — There is also a weak Ijangen, which, like tyangen, is 
both transitive and intransitive. 

flatten, hew, ftieb, geljauen; Ijauft; Ijiebe; Ijaue! VII.— £ieb is for 
Ijiett) ; there is no change of stem, as in gel) en, gtng* 

gebett, raise, ljob or fyub, gefyoben; ^ebfl , ljube or I)5be; fjebe ! [VI. ] — 
The old pple. gefyaben survives in erljaben, exalted. 

geifeit, call, be called, t)ie§, gefjeifjen ; ^cig(ej)t r Ijetfit 5 Ijtege 5 ^etge ! 

vn. 

fcelfeit, fo*j>, Wf, geftoifen; ^Uffl ; tyUfe or fjStfe; Ijttfl fflclfe n IH 
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fteifctl, quarrel, [f iff], [gefiffen] ; feifft ; [fiffe] ; feifc! I.— Now 
always weak. 

ftiefett, choose, for, geforen ; fief(ef)t 5 Krc ; f iefe ! n. — Often weak. 
Cf. fiiren. 

flltcbcn, cleave, Hob, gefloben; Htebfi ; H5be ; Hiebe! n.— Usually 
weak, and little used in any form. 

ftlintnten, climb, Homm, geflommen ; Himmft ; Homme ; flimme ! 
[in.]— Often weak. 

ftlingen, sound, Hang, geHungen; fling (i ; HSnge; Hinge! HI.— 
Often weak. 

ftnetfett, pinch, fniff, gefniffen; fneifjl ; fniffe ; fneife! I.— Often 
weak. 

Stntiptll, pinch, [IniM>], [gefni^en] ; fnetyft ; [fnt^^e] ; fnetye! I.— 
Now always weak. $neipen, drink, is weak. 

ftontnten, come, fam, gefommen ; fommft (fommft) ; fame ; fomm ! 
[TV.]— $ommft, fbmmt, are common in the classics, but fommft, foramt, 
are to be preferred. 

flrctfdjcn, scream, frifd), gefrifdjen ; freifd)(ef)t, freifdjt ; frifdje ; 
freifdje I I. See under f rctgen. 

ftreiften, scream, [frig], [gefriffen] ; fretg(ef)t, freigt ; [frtffe] ; freige ! 
I.— Both fretgen and fretfcfyen, related words, are often weak, freigen 
now regularly so. 

ftrtedjen, creep, frod), gefrodjen ; frtedjfl: [freud)fi] ; frodje ; frieze ! 
[freud)!] H. 

ftitreit, choose, for, geforen; fiirft; f5re; fiire! IL— Often weak. 
The pret. for ; of f iefen, gave rise to the spurious present f iiren. 

gttbcn, load, Inb, gelabeu ; labft, labt ; lube ; label "VI.— Stoben, invite, 
was at first weak, but early became confounded with laben, load. Both 
now prefer weak forms in the pres., strong in the pret. 

fittffcn, let, lieg, gelaffen ; laffejl or liigt, lagt ; liege ; lag ! VH. 

Sttttf en, run, lief, gelaufen ; Ifiuffl: (laufft) ; liefe ; lauf 1 VH. 

ficibcn, suffer, Ittt, gclttten ; letbefl ; litte ; leibe !• I. — (Sntleiben and 
uerletben, from £etb, are weak. So is bemitletben, pity, from SJfttletb. 

£ei|ett, lend, Uel), gelieljen ; letfyft ; lielje ; leilje ! L 

gcfett, read, la«, gelefeu ; lief(ef)t, lieft ; lafe ; lies 1 (lefe !) V. 

gtcgctt, lie, be situated, lag, gelegen ; ftegft ; lage ; liege ! V. 

*lterett, *for, -loren ; *lierfi ; *16re ; 4ier I n.— Only in Derlieren, lose. 

'tingen, *lang, 'lungen; 3. sing. *lingt; 4Snge. HI.-— Only in ge* 
ling en, succeed, and miglingeu, fail. Used impersonally. 
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fiofdjen, 9° out, put °ut ( of a Kght)* fofd), getofdjen ; (ifd&(ef)t, ltf$|t; 
tofdje ; Ufd) 1 [HI.] — Often weak, especially, when transitive. Origin. * 
ally tefcfyen, whence Ufcfjef*, ltftf)t, U(d) I 

fitigcn, /te, speak falsely, tog, gefogen; lugft ; loge ; tiige I n. 

SRttljlcn, ^rind, [mu^i], gemaf)ten ; [maljtfl] ; [mfiljte] ; maljle J VI— 
Now weak, except gemaljten. 

Wleiben, shun, tnieb, genueben; tneibeft ; miebe; meibel L 

Wttlttn, milk, tnoff, gemotfeu; mitlfl; molfe; mil!! pH].— Now 
usually weak. 

SReffen, measure, mag, gemeffen 5 miffejt or mtfjt, mifct ; tnfifie $ mi6 1 
(meffe!) V. 

9lt$mtn, take, nabm, genommen; nimmfi; ttfiljme; nimml (negate!) 
IV. 

«ltefett, *na8, *nefen ; *nef(ef)t, *nefl ; *nfife ; *nefe ! V.— Only in gene* 
fen, recover. 

*nte§en, ntofj, ntoffen ; *nie8(ef)t, *ntej3t 5 *noffe ; -niege I H— Only 
in geniegen, enjoy. 

#fcifcn, whistle, pftff, getftffen ; tfeifft ; ^ftffe ; *jfeife I L 

Vflegeit, attend to, pflog [fcflagl, gepffogen ; pflegji ; ppge [pfffige] ; 
pftege I [TV.] — Weak in the sense of nurse, or be accustomed. 

$retfen, praise, pries, gepriefen ; £reif(ej)t, preifl: ; Jmefe ; preife! L— 
Sometimes weak. 

OlteUett, gush forth, qnoH, gequotlen ; qnittft ; quofle 5 quid ! [HI.]— 
2)u quiUft, er quiHt, early gave rise to a weak quitten. Ctueflen, soak, 
is weak. 

Mfytn, avenge, [rod)], [gerodjen] ; rffdjfi ; [rodje] ; rodje I [TV.]— 
Now weak. 

ftatett, advise, xitt, geraten ; rfitft, rfit ; riete 5 rate ! VIL— Rarely 
weak. 

ftet&en, rub, rteb, gerieben ; treibfr ; riebe ; reibe I L 

Scifccti, tear, rig, geriffen ; rei6(ef)t, reigt ; riffe ; retfie I I. 

fteitett, ride, xittf gerttten ; reitefl ; rttte ; reite 1 I. 

Stedjen, smeU, rod), gerodjen; ricd^ft [rendffF]; rodje; rtedje! [rend) !] H. 

Xtitgen, wrestle, rang, gerungen; ringft; range [riinge] ; ringel HL 
— 9Ungcn, form a ring, and beringen, give a ring to, are weak. So is 
umringen, surround, usually ; but umrang, nmmngen occur. 

IRimten, run (of water), rann, geronnen; rtnnji; rfinne or rBnne ; 
rinne I HI. 

ftufett, caU, rtef, gemf en ; rufjl ; rtefe ; rufe ! VII.— Rarely weak. 
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Sttljcn, salt, [ftelg], gefaljen. VIL— Now weak, except gefaljen. 

Saufett, drink, foff, gefoffen ; fauffl ; foffe ; faufe I II.— Often weak, 

Saugett, suck, fog, gefogen ; faugft ; foge ; faugc I IL— Often weak. 

©ftoffeit, create, fdjuf, gefdjaffen ; fdjaffft; fd)flfe ; fdjaffel VL— 
@d)affen, meaning work, procure, command, is weak. 

®*ttflctl, sound, fdjott, gcjdjolleu; fdjaUft; fd)i)Ue; fdjattcl [HL] - 
Now usually weak, except in stately diction. The forms blend two 
verbs, viz., a weak flatten and a now obsolete fdjetten, fdjaH, gefdjoUen. 

'f$el)Ctt, -Wa^ 'fdjefyen ; 3. sing. *fd)iel)t, *fci>af)e* V.— Only in ge* 
fd)el)en, happen, and there only in 3. sing. 

&ti)c\btn, part, fdjieb, gefdjiebeu ; fdjetbefl: ; fdjiebe; fcfjctbc ! I.— 
Weak forms are rare and always transitive. Notice the doublet be* 
fdjieben, appointed, but befdjeiben, modest 

@d)eilten, seem, fdjieu, gefdjteueu ; fdjeinfi ; fdjtene ; fdfeine I I. 

@d)eltctt, scofcZ, f^alt, gefdjotten; fdjtltfi, fdjitt; fd>5!te or fdjalte; 
fct>itl 1 (fdjelte 1) m.— Rarely weak in pres. 

©djcrcn, sftear, fdjor, gefdjorcu ; fdjierft; fd)5re ; fdjter! [TV.].— 
Often weak. 

@$ie&e!t, sftove, fdjob, gefdjoben ; fdjtebft ; fd)5be ; fcr)tebe ! n. 
^\t%tn, shoot, fdpfi, gefd)offcn; fd)tefKe|)t [fdjeugt], fdjicgt [fdjeugt]; 
fd&bffe ; fd)ie6e 1 [faeu6 1] II. 

@d)Uri>eit, /oy, fdjnnb, gefdjunben; fdjtnbeft; fd^Hnbe ; fdjinbe I [IH] 
— Rarely weak. 

@«lafett, sleep, fd)lief, gefdjtafett ; fttffffi ; fd&ltefe ; f^tafe I VIL 

@*Iagett, strike, fdjlug, gefdjtagen ; fdjtagft ; fdjtiige ; fdjtage I VL 

@$letd)eit, creep, fdjtid), gefdjttdjen ; fd)tetd)|i ; fdjttdje ; fc^leic^e ! L 

CftMfen, uhet, f41iff, gefd)!iffen ; fdjfetftf ; f«liffc ; fdjteife ! I.- 
Weak in the sense of slip or drag. 

SflletJN, slU, \dfllh geWHffen; Wtclfi(ef)t, Wleifit; fdjttffe; fdjteifie! I. 

Sfllief en, slip, fdjtoff, gejd)toffen ; Wlicf jl ; WW ; fdjtiefe 1 IL 

@*ite&cn, s^, tdtfofi, geWIoffen; fd)tie6(ef)t [fdjleufit], fdjlicgt 

[Wteufit]; f«l5ffe; fdjtiefjel [Wtcufil] H. 
©djltngen, wind, fdjtang, gefdjtuitgen; fdjttngfi; fdjTSnge; fdjttnge! m 

®(bmti$tu, dash, tdjmife, gefdjmiffen; fd)metj3(ef)t, fdjraeifjt; fdjmiffe; 
fdjmeige I I. 

^meljen, melt, fdjmotj, gefdjmotjen; fd)mtt3(e[)t, fdjratt$t; f$mot$e; 
f(^mi( J I [ID.] — Often weak, especially when transitive. 

@d)mutben, snort, fdjttob, gefdjnoben ; fdjnaubfl ; fdjttobe ; fdjnaube I 
IL— Now usually weak, but strong forms occur. 
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SdjnctbCtt, cut, fdjnitt, gefdjnttten ; fdjneibeft ; fdjmtte ; fc^ncibe ! L 

Sd)mebcn, snort, fdjnob, gefdjnobeu; fdjniebft; fd)«5be ; fdjniebe I n. 
— Now nsnally weak ; a secondary form of ftfynaubetu 

@4?aubctt, screw, frfjrob, gefdjroben ; fdjraubjl ; fdjrSbe ; fdjraube I 
IL — Originally, and still nsnally, weak. 

Sdjrctfctt, be afraid, fdjraf, [gefd&rotfen] ; fdjrUfft; fd)rfife; fd)ri(fl 
IV. — Often weak, especially when transitive = frighten. Most com- 
mon in erfdjrecf en ; erfdjrocten takes the place of gefdjuocfen. 

Sdjreibcn, write, fdfrteb, gefdjrieben ; fd^rcibfl ; fdjriebe ; fdjreibe ! L 

Sdpetett, cry, ferric, gefdjriecn ; fdjreift ; fdjriee ; fd^rcic ! L 

©$r eitett^ stride, fdjrttt, g ef Written ; fdjrettefl; fcfyritte ; fdjrcite! I. 

Sdjrotett, grind, [fdjriet], gefdjroten. VIL— Weak, except gefdjroten. 

@d)toarett, fester, fcfjroor (fdjnmr), gefdjrooren ; fdjttrierft ; fdjroSre 
(fdjroure) ; fcfjtoicr I [TV.] — Now nsnally weak in pres., sometimes so 
in pret. Pple. always gefdjrooren. 

©djtueigcti, be silent, fdjroieg, gefdjroiegen ; fdjrocigft; fdjrotege; 
fdjtoctgel I.— ©djroeigen, silence, is weak. 

§djtoettett, «*$, fdjrooH, gefdjrooflen ; fdjttiOfl ; fc^ttioUe ; fcx)n>tK ! 

(fdjroeUe 1) [III.] — Weak when transitive. 

&djtoimntf n, «0im, fdjroamm (fdjroomm), gefdjroommen ; fdjroimmfl ; 
fdjraanune (fdjroomme) ; f djrolmme I m. 

@d)totttbcn, vanish, fdjroanb [fdjrounb], gefdjttmnben ; fc^toinbefl; ; 
fdjroanbe [fc^ttJilnbe] ; fdjroinbe ! ITT. 

@d)toht0f!t, swing, fdjtoang [fdjroung], gefdjttmngen ; ftf)roingfl; 
fdjroange [fdjroiinge] ; fdjnringe I HI. — SBefdjrotngen, endow with wings, 
is weak. 

©djtoorctt, swear, fdjraor or fdjnmr, gefdjrooren ; fdjttrtrfi ; fdjttmre or 
fdjrooie ; fdjrobre 1 [VI.]— Rarely weak. 

@e$en, see, fal), gefefjen ; fie^ft ; fa> ; ftel) I (felje 1) V. 

©efo, be, roar, gerocfen ; bift, ift ; rofirc ; fci I V. (fcin replacing 
roefen). 

Siefccit, &otJ, fott, gefotten ; jicbcfl; jSttc ; flcbc ! n.— Now nsnally 
weak ; bnt gefotten as adjective is still common. 

Sfogen, sing, fang [fung], gefimgen; ftngft; fange [filuge]; finge I HI. 

Stnfcn, sink, fanf [fnnf], gefunlen ; jlnlfi ; ffinfe [fiinfe] ; fmfe I III. 

®tmten, think, fann, gefonneu ; ftnnfl ; fanne ; fume ! HL — Some- 
tknesweak. ©efonnen \tin = to intend; gefinut fein, to be minded. 

Sifctt, sU, fafi, gefeffen ; ftfc(cj)t, fifct ; fcige ; ftfee I V. 

&paltttl, split, [frtett], geftmtten. VII.— Now weak, except gefoattetu 
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§}titn, spU, fpie, gefpteen ; \pt ift ; fpiee ; fpeie ! L— Often weak. 

@]rinnen, spin, fpann [fponn], gefponncn ; fpinup; fponne orfpanne; 
fpimiel ia 

Sjiletfcen, *pW, fplifc gefpliffen ; fpleiftef )t, fpleigt ; fpliffe ; fpleifie ! 
L — Sometimes weak, bat rare at beet, {patten taking its place. 

SfttfytVi, speak, fprad), gefprodjen; fpridtf; fprfidje; fpric^! ({pred)e!)IV. 

§prif§eit, sprout, fprog, gefproffen; fpricg(cf)t [fprcugt], fpriefjt 
[fpreugt] ; {proffe ; fpriege ! lipreiig !] IL 

gprutgen, spring, fprang [fprung], gefprnngen; fpringft; forange 
flprfinge] ; fpringe I in. 

@teftcil f prick, ftodj, geflodjen ; ftic^ft ; fiadje ; jHdj I [fleece 1] IV. 

Stfffett, stick, ftaf, [gcfloden] ; fHrffi ; flafe ; ftid I IV.— Now usually 
and preferably weak. 

Stefctt, 5<and, ftonb [fhtnb], geftanben; fleljfl; ftgnbe or flunbe; {leljl VL 

■i 6tejlen,sfea*, fla^I, gcflo^cn; Pic^tfl; flS^tc orfloljle; ftte^t! (ftetye!) IV. 

@tetgen, cJtmo, ftieg, gefliegen ; {ieigft ; {liege ; fieige I L 

@terten, die, ftarb [fhirb], geflorben ; fHrbft ; prbe or jlarbe ; jlirbl 
(fterbel) IIL 

&itUn, scatter, ftob, gcjloben; {Hebfi; {lobe; {liebe I IL 

Stittf ett, stink, flant, gefftmfert ; fKnffl ; jlanfe ; ftinfc ! in. 

Stolen, push, {Hefe, geftojjen; fi36(e|)t, flofit ; flofje ; floge t VIL 

^trctdjett, stroke, (irtdj, geflridjen ; flretd^fl ; firid)e ; ftreidje! L 

&tttittn, contend, {Iritt, geflritten; flreitefl ; flritte; ffteite! L 

Xljtin, do, tljat, getfjau ; tljufl ; tljate ; tf)U ! Irregular. 

Sragett, carry, trug, getragen; trfigfl; trilge; trage! VI.— ©ean* 
tragen, propose, and beauftragen, commission, are not compounds of 
trageiu CL § 343. 

Xreffen, M*, traf, getroffen ; triffft ; trSfe j triff I (treffe !) IV. 

Jretbcn, drive, trieb, getrieben ; treibjt ; triebe ; treibe I L 

Xttttn, tread, trat, gctretcn; trittf*, tritt; trfite ; trittl (trete!) V. 

Xriefcn, drip, troff, getvoffen; trieffl (treufji); troffe; trtefe! 
[treufl] IL — Now usually weak. 

Srtnfat, drink, tremt [trimf], getrunlen; trinlji; trfinfe [trtinfc] ; 
trinlel HI. 

Sritgen, chmt, trog, getrogen ; triigft ; trbge ; trfige I n. 

SBadjfen, grow, nwd)$, getoadjfen ; road)f(eDt, toadjfl ; tt)ud)fe ; ttmdjfe! 
VL— 3Bad)ft, without umlaut, is rare. The pple. without ge occurs in 
I)albtt>adjfeit, half-grown. 
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SBttgen, weigh, ttog, getoogen ; hmgfi; ttbge ; tufigel [II.]— Cf. 
ttriegen and *tt>egen. 

SBaftijen, u>asfc, ttmfd), gettafdjen ; roafd)(ef)t, roafd)t ; ttiifdje ; ttmfdje 1 
VI.— 2)u tt»afd)(ef)t, er tt)afd)t, without umlaut, are rare. 

SBcbcn, «?eave, ttob, getoobeu ; toebjt ; toobe ; toebe I VI. — Now 
usually weak. 

stoegcu, ^og, *mogen; *n>egfl ; *tt>oge ; *roege I [V.]— Only in be* 
ftegen, move, which is weak, except in the sense of induce. 

SBeiften, recede, tt)id), gett>td)eti ; toeidjjt ; tiricfye ; toetdje 1 L— 2Bci* 
d)en, soften, is weak. 

SBctfcit, show, totes, getoiefen ; toetf(ej)t, tucip ; nriefe ; toeife I L 

SBerbcn, sue, nmub [nmrb], getoorben; nrirbfl; nmrbe or tofirbe; 
toirb I- (werbe !) in. 

SBerbctt, become, toarb or nmrbe, gettjorben ; toirjt, nrirb ; toiirbe ; 
toerbel in. 

SBcrfcn, throw, toarf [rourf], getoorfen ; ttrirfjl ; roflrfe or rofirfe ; 
torirfl (toerfe!) m. 

SStcgcn, toeigf^, toog, geroogen ; rotegft; ttoge; totegel n.— The same 
as tt)5gcn and *tt>egen. SBiegen, rock, is weak. 

SBmbcn, wind, rocmb, gettmnben; tombefi; ttffnbe; n>inbc 1 HL— 
SBittben, sniff, is weak. 

stotmtcn, «tt>ami/ *tt)otmen ; *unnnji ; *tt>5nne or *tt>anne; toinne ! HX 
—Only in gettritutett, win. 

stoitttn, in toerftnvren, confuse ; always weak, but with strong pple. 
bertoorrett, along with toertoirrt. IIL 

3ei|ftt, accuse, gie^, gegtcfjen; geit>ft ; gic^c ; geif)ei I. 

8te|cit, draw, gog, gegogen; gic^ft [geudjft]; goge; gielje I [geudj!] H. 

Stoittgett, /orce, gtocmg, gegttmngen ; gttnngfi ; groange; gtotnge ! m. 

USE OF THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. 

332. While it belongs to lexicography rather than grammar to ex- 
plain in detail the meanings of words, the modal auxiliaries are of 
such peculiar idiomatic importance as to justify a departure from the 
rule in their case. The brief account in § 191 is therefore recapitu- 
lated and amplified in the following sections. 

333. $urfctt. The root-meaning is need, in which sense it is used by 
Luther with a gen. ; e. g., bie ©ejmtben biirfen be8 Slates nicfyt, need 
not a physician (Luke v, 31). This sense is now given by bebiirfen. 
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1. From the meaning be in want of it was an easy step to have occasion 
for, as in Lessing's roa$ barf idj jebeu Xljoren frag en : toer if* bcr grofcte 
SRann ? what need (occasion) have I to ask ? This sense is now given 
by braud)en. 

2. From the last meaning came naturally that of have authority, 
hence, be allowed, be justified in. This is the usual meaning of burfen in 
modern German. Sometimes it approaches f onnen, or, with a negative, 
muffen, and is to be translated by may, can, must, according to the 
connection. Examples : idj barf anneljmen, I may assume ; barf id) 
Bitten? may I ask? id) burftc mid) argent, I had a right to be annoyed; 
tx ifl Iran! nnb barf nidjt auSgetjen, can not, must not, go out (for he may 
(possibly) not go out, one would say er fann tnoglidjerroeife nidjt au§* 
geljen) ; Ijicr bin id) 9ftenfdj, Ijier barf tdj'S fein, Icanbe, may be, have 
the right to be one (G.) ; id) barf nid)t fageu rote, lean not, must not, say 
how (because propriety forbids), but id) taint nidjt fagen one, lean not 
say how (because I am unable). 

3. $)urfen early became confounded with the now obsolete turren, 
dare (id) tar, I dare; id) torfte, I durst), whence the occasional meaning 
of dare, venture; e. g., raer barf mtr'8 tn8 ©eftd)t fagen? who dares say 
it to my face t id) barf befjaupten, I dare assert. But the student should, 
in general, be wary of translating burfen by dare. 

4. The pret. subj. burftc is used in mild expressions of probability ; 
e. g., man biirfte mandjcS eturoenben, one might make many objections ; 
biefe SDUttel burften jtdj nidjt beroafyren, these means may not prove effect- 
ive; ba$ biirfte ber gall fein, may be the case. 

334. ftattncit. The original meaning, to know, is preserved in a few 
phrases, mostly of the school ; e. g., fannft bu bie Stegel (ba$ ©piet, ben 
$atedjt$mug)? do you know the rule (the game, the catechism) ? $onneu 
©te 2)eutjdj ? do you know German t Here no verb is understood, 
though it may seem natural to supply one. 

1. Very often it expresses simple ability, being then = ttermogen ; 
e. g., bu fannft }a atleS, Sell, you can do everything you know (S.); roenn 
id) etroaS auf bid) fonnte, if I could influence you somewhat (G.); roa8 fann 
bie SBelt mir tnorjt geroatjren ? what can the world offer me, pray (G.) t 

2. Most commonly it denotes possibility, variously conditioned by 
circumstances, inclination, the nature of things ; e. g., id) fann nidjt 
f)ol)e SBorte tnadjeu (G.), lean not make fine phrases (it being contrary 
to my nature) ; fann ba8 natiirlidj gcfdjeljeit? can that happen naturally? 
bad fann ber gall fein, that may be the case (much the same as bad mag 
bcr gall feiu). 
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a. If the conditioning circumstances imply a right, or permission, 
fonnen may take the place of biirfen ; e. g., nun fount ifyr Ijereinfomntety 
now you can (may) come in; feiu $aifer faun, tt)a8 unfer ift, t)erfd)ettfett, 
no emperor can (has the right to) give away what is ours (S.). 

3. Akin to the last is that meaning which implies that there is good 
reason for the action ; e. g., ©ie fonnen mir gtauben, you may well be- 
lieve me; barauf fannfl bu fiofj fein, you have reason to be proud of that; 
in biefem ©innc fannfi bu'8 mag en, you can afford to venture it (G.). 

a. Hence fonnen may convey a request, a suggestion, a mild com- 
mand or remonstrance. Thus (to a child) : fannfl bu nidjt eirnnat gu 
mir fommen, come and see me, won't you; (to a servant): ©ie fonnen mtr 
einc ^tafdje SSein bringeu, you may bring me, etc. ; id) fbnnte fociter %\u 
riitffeljreu, I might return later (I suppose); fo etroaS fbnnen @ie gtauben ? 
can you believe such a thing t 

335. URogett* The radical meaning is to be able and this sense is 
occasionally met with in modern German ; e. g., ba feiner bid) ergriin* 
ben mag, since none can fathom thee (G.) ; bu magft e8 pradjtig malen, 
you can (i e., you are the man to) paint it gloriously (Geibel). But this 
sense is now for the most part given by fonnen, with which mogen is 
sometimes pleonastically associated ; e. g., tua$ id) fanu unb mag, as 
much as ever I can. 

1. More common, but still not the most common, is the meaning of 
possibility, conditioned by outward circumstances ; e. g., of)n' iljn mag 
id) auf (Srben, mag bort nid)t fcttg roerben, without him 1 cannot be happy 
(Burger) ; roa$ mag rooljt brinne fein? what can be in it, pray(G.)? er 
modjte ein bofeS ©ettrtffen Ijaben, he possibly had a bad conscience (L.) / 
rote modjte ba8 $u erroeifen fein? how could that beproved ? 

a. 9ftod)te is common in narrative to denote a rough approximation ; 
e. g., uugefatjr aroei donate tnod)te id) fo gugebradjt Ijaben, I may have 
spent about two months thus. 

b. Out of the general meaning of possibility grows the permissive or 
concessive force of tnogen ; e. g., ein 2)ing mag uodj fo narrifd) fein, 
however foolish a thing may be; mag er fommen ober geljen, roa8 fd)iert'8 
mid), Tie may come or go, what do I care (L.). As thus used in indirect 
discourse it may denote a mild command ; e. g., fie rief, er mbge gel) en, 
rooljin er tootle, she called to him to go where he chose. 

2. The subjunctive forms may serve as a periphrasis for a potential 
or optative mode ; e. g., bic ©trafte roirb befhreut, bamit bie <Pferbe nidjt 
aitfgtetten tnogen, tliat the horses may not slip (G.) / be8 §immel8 $eere 
mogen bid) bebecfen, may heaven's hosts protect thee (U.); modjte id) bod) 
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im ftcmbe fein, would that I were able (G.). Note that in the first two of 
these examples a simple optative subjunctive would be indistinguish- 
able from the indicative. 

3. The usual office of mbgen now is to denote a wish, choice or pref- 
erence ; e. g., fie ntag fid) gente pufcen, she likes to adorn herself (G.); 
magftbu ein reblid) SBovt Don mir toernetjmen? do you want to hear an 
honest word (S.)f id) modjte uuffen, I should like to know; id) tnbdjte 
bittrc Straiten roeiuen, I would fain weep (G.)/ e8 mbd)te fein §unb fo 
langer leben, no dog would care t etc. (G.). The infinitive is often omit- 
ted ; e. g., befjattcn ©ie e8 filr fid), tdj ntag e$ uidjt, I do not care for 
it; toanxm magfi bu, roa$ bu ntdjt toermagfi? why do you wish to do what 
you can not do t 

336. SRuffeit. In the oldest German ntfiffen usually means to have 
liberty, to be permitted, i. e., it corresponds to the modern biivfen. This 
sense appears now only in negative sentences, where miiffen is some- 
times interchangeable with biirfett ; e. g., ba8 mufet bu nidjt tljiut, you 
must not do that; ifyr mujjt nur nidjt erfd)re<feu, you must not be fright- 
ened (S.). 

1. The modern tniiffen generally implies a constraint from without, 
as of circumstances, authority, duty, logic ; e. g., burd) bicfe Ijoljle ®affe 
mug er lommcn (S.), he must come (there being no other way) ; @tgetl) 
mug fallen, Sigeth must fall ; id) mug gefieljen, I must confess ; lex) mugte 
ladjen, I had to laugh; iljr mngtct cud) fd)h>etgenb fiigen, you should have 
yielded (S.), = iljr Ijattet cud) fugen fotteiu 

2. Less often it denotes certainty, assurance ; e. g., biefer SERenfd) 
mug etu Sftbrber fciu, 'no doubt this man is a murderer' (Acts xxviii, 
4); nicm mug feinen ^Ijilofo^cn lenuen, roenn man glaubt, one must needs 
be a stranger to philosophers, etc. (L.); e8 mufite bcr £eufel baljinter fiecfen, 
the devil would needs be in it (G.). 

3. It may denote that something is so fated, ordained ; or it may 
present a voluntary action as due to constraint ; e. g., to el) mir, It) ad 
mug id) l)oren? alas, what must I hmrf tnarum mugtefi \)U mid) toer* 
laffen ? why did you have to leave me ? id) fefete mid) tyin, urn gu arbetten, 
rmb tuar in guter Saune ; unit aber mugte etu langmeiliger ©efud) mid) 
ftoren, a tedious call had to interrupt me, i e., it was my fate to be inter- 
rupted. 

337. gotten. The radical meaning of folteu, to which @djulb is a 
verbal abstract^ is that of obligation, duty. The pret. subj., with 
present force, corresponds to English should, ought to, while the pres. 
ind. may denote a peremptory command ; e. g., er follte fid) fdjfimen, he 
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ought to be ashamed; bit foHfl nidjt fktjlen, thou shalt not steal. So in 
toasts ; e. g., ber $ontg foil leben ! long live the king! 

1. More often, however, fallen denotes not that something ought to 
be, but that it is to be, in accordance with another's will or decree; e. g., 
er foil gleidj lotnmcn, he shall come at once (i. e., I promise that he shall); 
bte SBal)l follte Balb geljatten toerben, the election was soon to be held. Thus 
often in confident promises ; e. g., in bciue Jputte Jolt ber <gd)tt)et3er 
niallen, to thy hut the Swiss shall journey (S.). 

a. Hence f oUen corresponds to English shall in deliberative questions ; 
e. g., \va8 foil id) tfyun ? what shall I do ? what am I to do ? ttm8 foil ber 
Sftenfdj berlangen ? what shall man desire (G.) ? 

b. Similar to the last is the use of follen in toaS foil ber £ut ? what is 
the hat meant for (S.) ? h)a8 foil e$ bebeuten ? what is it meant to signify? 
i. e., what construction is to be put upon it t 

2. Very often it is used in reporting on hearsay, or on the authority 
or claim of others ; e. g., bad 33ud) foil feljr intereffant fein, is said to be 
very interesting ; foil (or follte) bad mogftcr) fein ? can that be possible? 
i. e., shall (or should) one be expected to believe it ? 

3. Now and then follte (pret. subj.) has about the force of the con- 
ditional ; e. g., id) follte meinen, I should think; man follte gtauben, one 
would belieoe. 

338. SBoftttt denotes etymologically a will or intention on the part 
of the subject ; e. g., id) null eud) lel)ren©eftd)ter madjen, I will teach you 
to make faces (G.) ; bit ttullffc un8 gar nod) grob begegnen ? do you actu- 
ally mean to insult us (G.) t 

a. Very often, however, it denotes a wish rather than a will, especi- 
ally if there is no infinitive ; e. g., toad nioEt ifyr ba ? what do you want 
there t er n)itt nodj 3) ant, he even wants thanks. Still fainter is the rad- 
ical meaning in toollen ©te fo gut fein, will you be so kind (polite re- 
quest); h)ir tootten eiuen^apft erioafylen, we will choose a pope (proposal). 

1. Since the intent is apt to be followed by action, mollen often 
comes to have the meaning to be on the point of; e. g., er null gefyen, he 
is about to go (common in stage directions) ; bie Uljr fdjriUte (screeched) 
nHeimmer, tuenn fie eBen fdjtagen toollte, whenever it was about to strike ; 
ber flrteg fdjien ftd) nun auf beutfd^en S3oben ftrielen ju molten, seemed 
about to play (S.). 

2. Specially important is the idiomatic use of mollen with non-perso- 
nal subjects, which strictly can have no will. The shades of meaning 
thus given are many and subtle ; e. g , bad loitt eudj ntd)t beljagen, that 
won't suit you, i e., doesn't suit you at all (G.); bad ttrttt ntdEjtS fagen, that 
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means nothing; e« ttnE eben toerlauten, it is just being noised abroad; e$ 
will olmeljin regnen, it is bound to rain anyway; ba$ SBudj null {htbiert 
jein, the book must be studied (cf . § 344, 1). 

8. SGBoflen often implies a claim, an attitude, a seeming intention, on 
the part of the subject; e. g., tmllft Ijeller feljen ol« bciuc ebetnSSater? 
dost claim to see more clearly $.)? er loitt e8 geljort Ijaben, he claims to have 
heard; id) nriE e8 nidjt fcemertt Ijabcn, I will act as if I had not noticed it; 
id) null e8 gent gclogen Ijaben, lam ready to be called a liar for saying U; 
id) fudj' ilju itbevaO, aHeiu er mid mir nidjt begegnen, Ae is 6ound no$ fc> 
mee* me, seems bent on not meeting me (G.)/ mir roarteten lange anf tljn, 
ba er aber ntdjt lommen tDodte, etc., did since he didn't seem inclined to 
come; mit bcr 28al)l rootlte eS immer mefyr ernft tnerben, it was bent on 
becoming, i. e., the prospect seemed, more and more serious. 

a. Care must be taken in all cases to avoid confounding moHctt with 
a mere auxiliary of the future ; e$ roiH mir nidjt eiuleudjten, I do 
not understand it at all, is different from e$ toirb mir titc einleudjteu, 1 
shall never understand it; er null mir tiid^t begegnen, in the above ex- 
ample, from er roirb mir nid)t begegnen, he w%U not meet me. Neverthe- 
less rooflen sometimes approaches roerben pretty closely ; e. g., id) toeijj 
ntdjt, toa$ bad roerben rotfl, I do not know what will come of it (toerben 
aurb would be cacophonous). 

4. Notice finally the use of the subjunctive in bad toolle ©ott nidjt, 
God forbid; tooEte ©ott, baft, would to God that; id) rooUte Ueber nidjtS 
bation TOiffen, which may mean I had rather know nothing ofit,aa well 
as I preferred to know; hue roottte eS audj gu euren ©Ijren lommen? hov& 
should it come to your ears (G.) t 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

339. The Personal and the Impersonal Construction. 
With certain verbs there is a choice between a personal 
and an impersonal form of expression ; e. g., between e$ 
bauert mid) and id) bebaure, lam sorry ; between mid) fricrt 
and id) friere, lam cold. 

1. In these cases the impersonal form properly denotes an involun- 
tary experience, the personal a voluntary activity of the subject ; thus 
mtr trauntte, aid fliiiibe id), I dreamed {the dream came to me) that I stood 
(G.) ; er traumt toon etner $atme, he is dreaming of a palm-tree (Heine); 
midj ljungert, lam hungry, but er bnngert anS ©eig, fte goes hungry from 
avarice. Still the distinction is often ignored in practice ; thus Grimm 
writes bamit tljr nidjt friert and bamit eudj nidjt friere, with precisely 
the same sense. 
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340. @& gtebt, with object in the accusative, is used in 
the sense of there is 9 if the object is plural, there are ; e. g., 
e$ giebt toa$ Sfteueg, there is something new / Ijeute toirb'S nodj 
etn ©ettritter geben, there mill be a shower yet to-day ; o, giebt 
e$ ©eifler in ber 8nft, if there are spirits in the air (G.). 

1. On the eg of this phrase cf. § 303, 1, a. Since the pronoun denotes 
a general situation, e$ giebt should not be used if the object is a concrete 
thing definitely limited in time or place. Thus one would not say e$ 
giebt etnen S)ieb (but e$ iffc etn SDteb) im £ctufe, there is a thief in the 
house; not e8 giebt (but e$ jtnb) 10 2Jtor! in bem 33eutet, there are 10 
marks in the purse. The object is apt to be a neuter pronoun, a plural, 
an abstract, an infinitive; e. g., tt)a8 giebt'8? what's up? what's the 
matter (S.)? eg giebt im 9ftenfd)enleben 9tugenbttcfe, there are moments, 
etc. (S.)/ e8 nuifj aud) Jotdje $au$e gcben, there must be such fellows (G-.); 
Ijier gtebt'8 gu tljun, here is work to do (G.)/ ^ier gtebt'S gu nuterfefjetben, 
here there is a distinction to be made (L.); tt)a8 gtebt'8 gu effen? what is 
thereto eat? 

a. The use of the nom. after e8 giebt, as in e$ giebt frifdjer Bering, 
there is fresh herring, is provincial. So, too, is the use of geben for giebt 
when the object is plu. ; e. g., er tjt etn $cmg, toie'S meljr nod) geben, 
such as there are many more (G.). 
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341. The Adverbial Prefixes which form separable 
compounds are as follows, the * marking those that 
may be inseparable : 



ah, off, down, 
an, at, on. 
auf, up. 
au«, out. 
bei, by, with. 
be&or, before. 
ba(r), ihere. 
bagttufefjen, between. 
*burd), through 
etn, into. 
empor, up. 



mtgtuet, in two. 
entgegen, toward. 
fort, away, forth. 
gegen, against 
tn(ne), in. 
Ijetm, home. , 
tyx, hither. 
^tit/ fhither. 
Winter, behind. 
mitfWUh. 



ob, over, upon. 
*iiber, over. 
*um ; around. 
♦unter, under. 

toor, before. 
*tt)ieber, again. 

to eg, away. 

gn, to. 

juriicf, back. 

jujatnmen, together. 



a. To these must be added a number of compound particles formed 
by combining some two of the above words, the compounds of ba(r), 
Ijer and Ijtn being especially numerous ; e. g., ba&on, off; baljin, thither; 
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berauf, *fp here; Ijeretn, in here; Ijinab, down there; fyinftber, over there; 
txwtyx, along; umljer, around; ivtoox, before; uberein, in accord; toorauS, 
in advance, 

1. SBeDor hardly occurs as separable prefix except in be&orffrljen, 
impend. — $)a occurs in bableiben, ba fteljeii, but is rare, bar being pre- 
ferred, as in barbieten, barreidjeu, barfietten. In composition with 
another particle ba is preferred before consonants, bar before vowels ; 
thus babei, bamit, but baxau, barauS. — ©egenand in are hardly used 
alone, their places being taken by entgegen, and cin or inne. 

2. Of the separable prefixes, some, as ah, em, empor, fort, Ijeim, 
toeg, I) in and Ijer and their compounds, are used only in composition 
with verbs or in the predicate after feitt ; while others are in use as 
prepositions or as ordinary adverbs. Distinguish between the com- 
pound baooufommen, in fur bieSmal lommfl bit fo bauon, for this once 
you shall get off thus (G.), and the simple verb fommen modified by the 
adverb babon, in id) bin ebett baDon gefommen, I have just come from 
it (e. g., from the concert). 

3. As to compounds of burd), ftber, urn, unter, toieber, 
separable composition accents the idea of the prefix and 
is apt to be preferred if the meaning is literal, while 
inseparable composition is associated more with figura- 
tive meanings ; e. g., uttfern ^ufianb 7 atte ft e fangjt burdj* 
blxdt, she had long since seen through (i. e., comprehended) 
our condition (G.), but idj nafjm ein gernroljr unb bliite 
burdj, I took a spy-glass and looked through ; bic $a'Ite burdj* 
bringt ba$ gan^e §au$, permeates the whole house, but bag 
®adj toar tnorfd) unb bag SBaffer brang burdj, the water pressed 
through; ber $utfdjer Ijat cin $inb iiberfaljren, ran over a 
child, but er Ijat un$ ubergefaljren, he drove us over (e. g., 
over the bridge). 

a. In many cases, however, the two modes of composition are used 
interchangeably without perceptible difference of meaning ; thus 
Goethe writes : am 29. burdjgiug id) bie SRotte, I went through the Htle, 
and in the next sentence : id) ging biefelbe 9Me burd). 

342. Phrase-Compounds. By this name we designate 
those compounds in which the first part (the separable 
prefix) is an adjective, a noun, or a prepositional phrase. 
They may be divided into three groups, as follows : 
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1. Compounds of adjective and verb, the adjective having a facti- 
tive sense ; e. g., Btoftjiellen, expose; fefHjatteti/ holdfast; freiforedjen, 
acquit; Ijodjadjtett, esteem; loSgeljen, go off; totfdjtagen, kill; toaljr* 
lieljmen, perceive; foetSmadjett, hoax. These and some others follow 
the ordinary rules of separable composition ; thus f ejlljatten, Ijtett fe(l, 
fejlgefyatten. 

a. But a few such compounds are inflected like a simple stem; e. g., 
tiebfofen, caress, Uebtofte, geUebfofh So also meisfagett and tuafyrfagen, 
prophesy. Like the latter are also certain quasi-compounds derived 
from stems already compounded ; as frufyjiucf en, "breakfast (from grut)* 
fliicf), frufyptfte, gefrii^iicf t ; tangtijetfeti, bore (from Sangtoeile); fro^* 
forfeit, rejoice; xt&jt\txt\%t\\, justify. 

2. Compounds of noun and verb, the noun being the object ; e. g., 
adjtgeben, heed; bartffagen, thank; fefytfdjlagen, miscarry; gfttcfmiinfdjen, 
congratulate; Ijofljatten, hold court; fyofyntadjen, mock; ljol)nft)red)en, 
defy; tobftugen, praise ; J)rei6gebeu, give over. These and some others 
follow the rules of separable composition ; thus tethtetjmen, participate, 
naljm teit, teilgenommetu But fyoljutadjeii admits of both Ijotjntadjte and 
lac^te Ijoljn. 

a. Other such compounds are inflected like a simple stem, a strong 
verb becoming weak ; e. g., branbfcfyafceu, levy tribute; tobfyubettt, flatter 
fulsomely; lufttoanbettt, walk for pleasure; mutmaf3en, conjecture; rabe* 
Bredjen, torture; roetterteudjten, lighten; huUfafyreu, gratify; thus ptufi* 
toanbeht, (ufhuaitbette, gefufhuanbeft; gu rabebredjett, rabebredjte, gerabe* 
bredjt. Like these again are certain quasi-compounds, as argtootjueit; 
suspect (from 3lrgtt>ol)tt) ; Branbmarlen, stigmatize (from SBranb marie) ; 
IjcmbljaBeit (Ijattbljabte, getjanbfyabt), handle; fjofmeiflern, play the pedant 
with; ratfdjtagen (ratfdjtagte, geratfdj(agt), take counsel; luefylfagett, la- 
ment; luetteifern, emulate. 

b. Whether the separated noun of such compounds is to be written 
with a capital, or not, will depend upon how far it has lost its substan- 
tive character. The matter is not yet very strictly regulated ; thus 
while the rules prescribe naljm teit and fctnb ftatt, they also prescribe 
fctgte $)cmf. Formerly all such nouns were given a capital, as they still 
must be if qualified by an adjective ; thus td) nafym bavan teif, but id) 
ixafym bar an f etnett XtiL For such matters the wisest must consult the 
official rules (see Appendix I), or else Duden's Orthographisches Wbrter- 
buch. 

c. Numerous compounds of a verb with a noun or adjective admit 
of use only as participial adjectives or substantive infinitives ; e. g., 
frudjtbringenb, fruitful; futnbettjorettb, sense-distracting ; rotBftiljettb, 
red-Uooming; bad 5ftemIjofen, the drawing of the breath. But there are 
no verbs, frudjtbringen, atemljoien, etc. 
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3. Compounds of prepositional phrase and verb, as auSctnanbcrfefeen, 
explain; bnvd)tinanbevmtx\ti\, jumble together. 

a. Here may be noticed a numerous class of verbal phrases which 
are in all respects separable compounds, except that phrase and verb 
are not written as one word in the inf. and perf. pple. Their spelling 
is, again, in a very unsettled state. Examples are : jjuttebe tljitu, do 
for the love of; toon flatten geljen, go off; ju ftanbe (or gufianbe) tommeu, 
come to pass ; in ftanb (or inftaub, also in @tanb) fefcen, put in position ; 
ju ©runbe geljen, go to ruin. 

343. Compounds of Compounds. These always have the 
first prefix separable, as in anerfennen, recognize, aufer^ieljett, 
bring up. Seeming exceptions are not really compounds, 
but are derived from nouns ; as beauftragen, commission 
(from Sluftrag) ; benadjridjtigen, apprise (from $Rad)rid)t) ; fcer* 
abfdjeuen, abhor (from Slbfdjeu). Such verbs are weak and 
inseparable ; thus beauftragte, beauftragt. 

1. "While verbs doubly compounded are regularly separable (cmfer* 
gieljen, ergog auf), there are some of them that are avoided in forms 
where separation would be in order; e. g., auferjtefyeit, rise from the 
dead; auSevlefeu, select; cintoerleiben, embody. One can say cr ift auf= 
erftonben, or ate cr auferfianb, but not cr erftonb auf. Some writers 
even prefer cr anerfannte to er crlanntc an. 

USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

344. SScrbcu and Sent* The true passive with roerbett 
denotes an activity, the quasi-passive with fcin a state; 
e. g., e$ ttrirb beljauptet, it is asserted; bort^in tourbe tdj gqogen, 
I was drawn thither (G.); feitt gcpubertcS £aar toar in cine 
runbc Socfc aufgeftedt, was fastened up into around mass(Oc.); 
ber Sntfdjtufc toar gefaftt, the resolution was formed, L e., had 
been previously formed (G.) ; biefc ift teilS auf gelfen gebaut, 
is built partly on rocks (G.). 

a. Such a form as id) bin ge^toungen, I am compelled, has reference, 
then, to the state of constraint in which I find myself, whereas id) ttJcrbc 
gqtoungen implies an agent. 3d) bin gegttmngeu forms a perf. Id) bin 
gejnmngen gemefen, I was constrained. 

1. In old German fcin was used as auxiliary of the passive, and sur- 
vivals of this usage are still often met with ; e. g., in the imv., fei 
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getobt regularly takes the place of tterbe getobt. So also one says feib 
gegrilgt, not roerbet gegriifjt, be greeted, and lag e8 bir gefagt fein, for be 
assured. Instead of tnerbe iiberrebet, for be persuaded, usage prefers (afi 
bid) uberreben. Noteworthy is the use of fetn after tooflen = milffcit ; 
e. g., ba$ SBnd) tuitt nid)t nur burdjbtattert, fonbem fiubtert fetn, mustbe 
not only perused but studied. 

2. The pple. geboren, born, is used with feiu in speaking of living 
persons, with toerben in speaking of the dead: id) bin geboren, I was 
born, but 2utljer nmrbe geboren, Luther was born. SBar geboren is prop- 
erly a pluperfect in sense. 

3. The clumsy forms ending in toorben fein are very rare in the 
classics. 



345. Notes on the Passive Construction. The funda- 
mental use of the passive is to furnish a form of statement 
in which the action itself, or the object of it, is made more 
prominent than the active agent ; thus in ber 33ltfc traf ben 
33autn, lightning struck the tree, one thinks primarily of the 
lightning, but in bcr 33aum ttmrbe fcom 93lifc getroffen, of the 
tree. 

a. It follows, therefore, that the passive is out of place if the con- 
nection shows that the agent is the real subject of thought. 

1. "With verbs that take two accusatives in the active, both accusa- 
tives become nominatives in the passive ; e. g., man tionnte il)n 2BU* 
Ijelm ben SBerfdjnuegenen, they called him William the Silent, becomes er 
nmrbe 2Bii!)etm ber SSerfdjnnegene genannt 

a. After tefyren, teach, the ace. of the thing-object is sometimes re- 
tained, but the construction is rare. Instead of id) nmrbe bie SDfaiftf 
geleljrt, I was taught music, one says idj nmrbe in ber SDtoftt unterridjtet, 
or bie SUtoftf nmrbe mir getdjrt, 

2. Exceptions to the general rule that intransitive verbs can only be 
used impersonally in the passive (§ 198), occur in talk and even in the 
classics; e. g., &on3ammer gefotgt, fdjreitet ba8 Ungtitcf, misfortune strides 
on followed by wailing (S. ). Jlere and elsewhere gefolgt toon imitates the 
Ft. suivi de. Other verbs so used occasionally are bemfen, gtcmben, 
Ijelfen, fdjmeidjeut ; but it is better to follow the rule and to say tntr 
ttmrbe gebanlt, gegiaubt, geljolfen, gefdjmeidjeft and not idj nmrbe gebanlt, 
etc. 
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SYNTAX OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

346. Congruence of number. A verb agrees with its 
subject in number. 

a. Singular titles may take a plural verb ; e. g., Sure 9Jta{eftat ((Sr* 
ceflenj, #oI)ett, 2)urd)iaud)t) Ija&en befoljtat, Tour Majesty (EteeUence, 
Highness, Serene Highness) has ordered ; §err 2)o!tor nmrbenfatedjifieit, 
the doctor was catechized (G.). Except in ceremonious address to high 
dignitaries this construction is no longer common. 

1. A collective noun takes a singular verb unless there 
is a plural appositive ; e. g., bic 2Rengc madjt ben $unfiter 
trr* unb f djeu, the crowd makes the artist confused and shy (G.) ; 
bad Soft ifl frci (G.) ; but cine 9Jiengc ©ftfie roaren Dcrfammelt, 
a number of guests were assembled. Cf., however, Schiller's 
bad pingc SBofl ber ©c^nitter ftiegt jxm £anj. 

2. After the expletive cd the verb takes the number of 
the logical subject ; e. g., cd reben unb trttumen bic 2Rcnfdjen 
Did, men talk and dream much (S.). 

a. After e$, bte8, ba8, in expressions of identity, the verb takes the 
number of the predicate noun ; e. g., badfutb Safdjcnfpielcrfad^en, those 
are juggler' 8 tricks (G.). 

3. Two or more connected subjects require a plural 
verb only when they denote different persons or things 
that do not form a unity; otherwise — and the cases are 
very much more common than in English — the verb stands 
in the singular ; e. g., ber $onig unb bic $aiferin ♦ . ♦ madjten 
enblidj griebe, the king and the empress finally made peace 
(Burger); ber gattje £imtnet unb -Suno erftaunten barftber, all 
Olympus and Juno were astonished at it (L.); SHtar unb Sirdje 
prangt in geftedglang, altar and church are bright with festal 
splendor (S.) ; ber ©trom, bad 2Reer, bad ©alj, geljflrt bem 
mniQ (S.) ; unb geld unb 2»eer toirb fortgeriffen (G.). 

a. Very often, especially in poetry, position favors the singular verb, 
it being made to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., 2fteiffcer riiljrt fid) 
unb ©ejelle, master and man bestir themselves. 

6. Singular subjects connected by ober, Weber . . . nod), nt<$t attciu 
• ♦ ♦ jonbera aud), (omo^l . . . aid, take a singular verb. 
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347. Congruence of Person. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person. 

1. "Where there are subjects of different person, the gen- 
eral rule is that the plural verb stands in the first person, 
if the first person is represented among the subjects, other- 
wise in the second ; e. g., toctS bit unb id) bereinft im ^pimmel 
Jjoffen, what you and I hope for one day in heaven (S.); bu unb 
cr f eib beibe im -Sretum, you and he are both in error. 

a. If the verb precedes, or if the subjects are connected by ober, 
toebcr ♦ ♦ ♦ nod), utdjt otlein , . . foubeni aud), fottofyt ♦ . . als, the 
verb is apt to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., in biefer ©adje irrfl 
bu unb id), in this matter you and I are mistaken (Blatz); euttoeber btt 
ober 14 uxufj fier&en, either you or I must die. 

USE OF THE TENSES. 

848. The following account of the tenses must be understood as 
referring primarily to the tenses of the indicative mode. In the other 
modes the time-idea is more or less complicated with other matters ; 
so that the use of tenses in these modes can best be dealt with in 
treating of the modes themselves. 

1. There is nothing in German corresponding to the English 'pro- 
gressive ' forms, I am going, I have been thinking, etc. Where apres. 
pple. occurs after fein, it is felt as a descriptive adjective, as in fie if} 
retjenb, she is charming ; bci8 if! emporcnb, that is revolting. In such a 
case, therefore, as biefe Gmtnritfehmg tfl Jdjon aljb. beginnenb(Gr.), the 
meaning is not is beginning, but is in an incipient stage, Cf., however, 
Lessing's er ifl bic ©rfifm f)ter ntd)t toermntenb, he is not expecting the 
countess, which approaches pretty close to the English usage. 

349. The Present is the tense of present time and of 
general statements true without regard to time ; e. g., bic 
©onnc tflnt nad) alter SBetfe, the sun makes music as of old 
(Gr.) ; ©eniefcen madjt getnein, pleasure makes vulgar (Or.). 

1. As in English, and even more freely, the pres. may take the place 
of a fut., to denote a present purpose, or a confident expectation; e. g., 
eutfdjulbigen ©ie ntid) einen StugeubUcf, id) Bin gleid) gurutf, I shaU be 
back directly; toarte nur, id) frieg' il)ttf(f)0tt, just wait, FU get him (G.). 

2. The historical present for the preterite is common 
in vivid narration; e. g., Jjlbfcficf) ftmrben bie ^Pferbe cutgeijaften, 
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brci Sftftuber ilberfatten ben SBagen unb toertangen Don bcm Stetfen* 
ben fein ©elb, suddenly the horses were stopped, three robbers 
attach the carriage and demand of the traveler his money (Auer- 
bach). 

3. For the English perfect, denoting that which has 
been and still is, German uses the present, generally with 
an adverb of time ; e. g., ber cmne $nabe toartet lange, has been 
waiting long (G) / fdjon iriete Sage fe^ idj'$ fdjtoeigenb an, these 
many days J have been noticing (S.). 

4. For the pros, as mild imperative, see § 363, 3, c. 

350. The Preterite refers to a particular past time de- 
fined by the connection. It is thus the tense for narrat- 
ing past events in their relation to one another ; e. g., e$ 
toar einmal em junger $ert, ber Keg ftdj at$ ©olbat anroerben, 
l)tett fidj brat) unb toar intmer ber Sapferfte, totnn e$ blaue 
33o!)nett regnete, there was once a young fellow who enlisted as a 
soldier, behaved bravely and was always foremost when it was 
raining bullets (Gr.). 

1. Just as in Eng., the pret. may denote a repeated or a continued 
past action. The former is called the 'iterative,' the latter the ' dnra- 
tive' pret. Examples : toemt tdj fo fag bei einem ©etag, whenever I was 
sitting thus at a drinking bout (G.) / ©oetfye fiimmerte fid) toentg um bie 
$otitif ; cared little for politics. 

2. For the distinction between the pret. and the perl see § 351. 

351. The Perfect denotes primarily a present status 
that has resulted from a past action ; e. g., id) Ijabe tnir ein 
^Pferb gefauft, / have bought me a horse, i. e., I have a horse 
got by buying ; S^rifl ifl erfianben, Christ has arisen, i. e., is 
now on high (G). 

1. Very frequently, however, the perfect is used, -with- 
out any implied reference to present time, to report an 
isolated past occurrence. In such cases English employs 
the preterite ; e. g., (SljafeSpectre l)at etttm totergig S)ramen 
gefdjrieben, 8. wrote some forty plays (English permits has 
written only in speaking of a living person) ; e$ ifl bir red|t 
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gefd)el)en, ib served you right ; it>o tfl er? i(^ IjtuV il)n rufen 
Ijoren, where is he? I heard him call (G.). 

a. The perf., then, is the tense for reporting isolated or unconnected 
facts, while the pret. is the tense for narrating events in their connec- 
tion. With the pret. one thinks of the time when the thing occurred, 
with the perf. (save as it may be accompanied by an adverb of time), 
only of the fact that it occurred. 

b. But in the written language the pret. encroaches largely upon the 
domain of the perf., and must very of ten be translated by theEng. 
perf. Thus Steffens* autobiography is called 2Ba8 id) (Srlebte, i. e., 
what Ihave experienced. Cf. Goethe's toa8 id) trrte, ttm8 id) jlrcbte, toa$ 
id) litt unb toa8 id) tebte, fmb mir 35tumeit I)ier im ©traug, what Ihave 
done amiss, etc. In poetry the two tenses are often used interchange- 
ably ; e. g., tdj fjatte fetbfi oft flriHenfjafte ©tnnben, bott) fotdjen £rteb 
fyab' id) nod) nie empf uuben, Ihave often had crotchety hours myself, but I 
have never yet felt, etc. (G.) ; ba lief idj frifdj fywiu, Jo hue id) tout, unb 
nut bet $rt tjob' id) iljm'S Sab gefcgnet, then Iran up quickly just as I 
was and with my axe I blessed his baih (S.). 

c. in the spoken language, on the other hand, especially that of the 
uneducated, the perf. encroaches on the domain of the pret. In some 
of the South-German dialects the pret. is practically extinct, the perf. 
having taken its place. Even good literature is affected to some extent 
by this tendency. 

352. The Pluperfect denotes a past status resulting from 
a previous action, or an action completed prior to some 
past time. It corresponds closely to the English pluper- 
fect ; e. g., idj Ijcttte £otg gefdHt im SBatb, I had been cutting 
wood in the forest (S.) ; er toar wit $onig griebridjS 9Jtadjt ge* 
^ogen in bic ^Jrager ©djladjt, had marched to the battle of Prague 
(Burger). 

353. The Future and Future Perfect correspond in the 
main to the English tenses of like name ; e. g., totrb un$ 
ba$ JReidj befdjiifcett? will the empire protect us (S.)f er toirb 
feme Slrbeit batb bottenbet Ijabett, he witt soon have completed his 
work. 

1. By a usage not exactly paralleled in English the fu- 
ture may denote a present, and the future perfect a past, 
probability (' presumptive* future); e. g., e$ toirb 31)tten 
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be! cmttt f cut, it is probably known to you ; bu toir ji geljflrt Ijabett, 
you have probably heard. 

2. After hjcnn the fat. is apt to be replaced by the pres., and the fut. 
peri by the perf., just as in Eng. ; e. g., ttjcmt einjl id) tot bin . . . mtb 
bu, meitt 2luge, . . . mm auSgetoetnt Ijaft, when some day I am dead and 
ihou, mine eye, hast done with weeping (El.). 

3. For the fat. as mild imperative see § 363, 3, c. 

USE OF THE MODES. 

354. The indicative corresponds closely to the English indicative 
and presents, as a mode, no peculiar difficulties. On the other hand 
the subjunctive, which is all but extinct in English, is fully preserved 
in German, and has a variety of special uses which require particular 
attention. 

The Subjunctive. 

355. Classification of Uses. While the indicative is the 
mode of actuality, the subjunctive is, broadly speaking, 
the mode of contingency; it denotes that something is 
commanded, desired, possible, contrary to fact, reported, 
thought, or asked. Its various uses may be grouped 
under five general heads, viz. : the imperative subjunctive, 
the optative subjunctive, the potential subjunctive, the 
unreal subjunctive, and the dependent subjunctive. 

1. For the name 'subjunctive ' the Germans employ ' conjunctive " 
($011 jitnf tit)). The mode is named in both languages, from its use in 
expressing a 'subjoined', ' conjoined ', i. e. dependent idea (the fifth 
of the above-named uses). This is upon the whole the most impor- 
tant and characteristic function of the mode. It is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in sentences that are not formally dependent, while, 
on the other hand, any of the first four varieties may occur in a depen- 
dent sentence. 

356. The Imperative Subjunctive denotes a command 
and is usually translatable by let. It occurs in the first 
and third persons (rarely in the first singular), where it 
fills out the inflection of the imperative ; e. g., ebet fei bet 
SWenfdj, let man be noble (G.); bodj gefyen our, but let us go 
(G-.)/ gefte^ id)'$ nur, just let me confess (G.). 
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a. Here belongs the imv. with ©tc, — IjaBeit @ic bie ©iite, have the 
kindness, being in its origin = let them have the kindness (§ 301. 3). 

1. A special variety of the imperative subjunctive is 
the so-called ' concessive' subjunctive, "which concedes a 
proposition to get a basis for some further statement; e. g., 
e$ fei gtobet ober ©efdjidjte, be it (whether it be) truth or fable 
(L.) ; id) bin bei bir, bu fetft and) nod) fo feme, lam with thee, 
however distant thou mayest be (G.). 

a. The concessive subjunctive followed by beim or battn has ac- 
quired, through the omission of the old negative particle ne, the force 
of a negative condition translatable by unless ; i. e., e$ lie fei benn, be it 
not so then, became e8 fei benn, unless it be. Examples : unb fommt man 
Ijin . . ♦ erljalt man nid)t$, man bringe benn was I)in, one gets nothing 
unless one brings something there (G.) ; bod) eljer fiimm' id) ttic^t tnit ein, 
e8 regne benn in meinen SBein, unless it rains in my unne (L.). 

357. The Optative Subjunctive denotes a wish ; e. g., urn* 
fonfl fei att bein Jfttngen, may all thy striving be in vain (TJ.) ; 
todren toir nur ben 33erg borbet, if we were only past the hill 
(G.) ; be§ £hnntet$ $>eere tnogen bid) bebecfen, may heaven's 
hosts protect thee (U.). 

1. The present wishes for what is possible and is ex- 
pected to happen, the preterite that what is so were not 
so, or vice versa, and the pluperfect that what was not so 
had been so, or vice versa ; e. g., f eine ©eele rnlje in grieben, 
may his soul rest in peace ; roiiftte idj nnr, did I but know 
(but I do not know); Ijatte idj nur gettmftt, had I but known 
(but I did not know) ; roaY idj toett bon Ijier, would I were 
far from here (S.); o, mare idj . ♦ . entfeett bafjingefnnfen, 
would thai I had fallen lifeless (G.). 

a. As thus used in the pret. and plup. this subjunctive is practically 
identical with the unreal subjunctive in conditional clauses. In each 
of the above examples a conclusion can be supplied in thought. 

358. The Potential Subjunctive expresses possibility or 
contingency. It is usually to be translated by may, might, 
could, would; e. g., er toaV ein Starr, he wouldbeafool (G.); 
ein Ijeiliger SBitte lebt, tote aud) ber menfdjltdje toanle, hxywever the 
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human will may waver (S.) ; id) Ijfttte gent nut unmet fork 
gettwdjt, I should have liked to keep right on sitting up(G.). 

1. Here belongs, as a special variety, the so-called 'dip- 
lomatic ' subjunctive, used in modest or tentative expres- 
sions of opinion ; e. g., id) badjte, / should think (a modest 
substitute for idj benfe) ; nidjt baft idj hmftte, not that lam 
aware of; e$ tofire tooljt an ber 3 eu V # might perhaps be in 
order ; ba$ biirfte gefciijrtidj fein f that might be dangerous. 

2. Another variety is the e dubitative ' subjunctive, used 
in questions and exclamations. It usually expresses a 
real certainty or assurance under the form of a pretended 
doubt or hesitation, or else it denotes a pretended sur- 
prise that what really is (or was) so, should be (or should 
have been) so; e. g., toer toitftte ba$ nidjt? who wouldn't know 
that ? toa& fatten lmr gu fiirdjten ? what should we have to fear? 
ba liege fid) ein ^Jalt tnit eudj fdjtieften? so a compact might be 
made with you (G.) ? ba$ to'dx* anti! ! can that be antique? you 
call that antique (G) ? ba$ toftr' fie benn ! can that be she ? so 
that is she, is it (Qc.)t er Ijfitte ba$ gefagt? idj glaube e$ nidjt, 
can he have said that? I do not believe it (L.); gaftfreunblidj 
Ijfitte Sngtanb fie etnpfangen? you pretend that England 
received her hospitably (S.) 



3. This subjunctive is regularly used in hypothetical 
relative sentences; e. g., toaS to'&x' ein ©ott, ber nur Don 
aitften fticge ? what would a God be who should only interfere 
from without (G.). ? toer fie nidjt fennte, toare lein 9Keiper, any 
one who did not (L e., should not) know them would be no 
master (G). Often such a clause is best rendered in 
English by a participle; e. g., hrie ein ©trafjt ber (Sonne, ber gu 
Ijeift ba$ $aupt ntir trafe, like a sunbeam falling too hot upon 
my head (G.). 

4. Observe that the potential subjunctive may stand in a dependent 
clause without being in the technical sense, a * dependent ' subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., ba8 fag' idj end), bamit tljr'8 toiffet, I tell you that that you 
tmy know it (S.). 
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359. The Unreal Subjunctive supposes what is (or was) 
not so, and states what would be (or would have been) so 
tinder the supposition ; e. g., roemt tdj ein SSoglcin tofir, wtb 
cmdj gluei fttiigtein Ijatt', fWg idj $x bir, if I were a little bird 
and had two little wings, I would fly to thee (folk-song) ; toctre 
Berber metljobtfdjer getoefen, fo l)&tte idj ♦ ♦ . btc foftftdjfie Shttet* 
tung gefunben, if Herder had been more methodical, I should 
have found most valuable guidance (G.). 

1. The unreal subjunctive occurs both in the condition (protasis) and 
in the conclusion (apodosis), when the supposition is contrary to fact. 
The pret. refers to present time, the plup. to past. The condition 
may be expressed by means of a conjunction, usually menu, or by the 
interrogative order. In the conclusion the subjunctive mode may be 
replaced by the conditional. 

a. Closely akin to the unreal subjunctive is the potential subjunc- 
tive, used in the pret. to denote ^a future possibility ; e. g., toenn man 
un$ iiberrafd)te, if some one should surprise us (S.); unb trate ftc ben 
Sfagen&ttct herein, toie toiirbeft bit fitr bciueu greuet biifeen, were she 
to come in this moment, how you would atone, etc. (G.). In such cases 
there is always a present unreality, but it is of no importance, the 
thought turning altogether upon the future contingency. The two 
varieties may be closely associated ; e. g. t toare nur tin 3&ubermantet 
mein, unb triig' er mtdj in frembe i'anber, if I only had (unreal) a magic 
mantle, and it would (potential) carry me, etc. (G.). 

b. If the conclusion is omitted, the condition may be undistinguish- 
able from an optative subjunctive ; e. g., fjatte td) ba$ nnr Qetonfet! if 1 
had only known that I On the other hand the potential subjunctive may 
often be construed as the conclusion of an implied condition ; e. g., 
er tt)aY ein Sftarr, he would be a fool (sc. if he were to marry her, Faust, 
I 3571). 

2. In poetry the pret. indie, sometimes takes the place of the unreal 
plup. subj. in the condition ; e. g., mit btcfem grocttcn <Pfett burdjfdjofe 
id) end), ttjenn id) mein litht$ $tnb getroffen Ijatte, withthis second arrow 
I should have shot you through if Iliad hit my dear child (S.) / unb tratft 
bit, $err, nidjt groiid)en un8 ijerein, fo ftiinbe jefet aud) id), etc., if thou 
hadst not come between us, I should now be standing, etc. (G.). 

a. On the other hand an unreal subjunctive in the condition may 
be followed by an indie, in the conclusion, to denote strong assurance; 
e. g., unb tooljitt' er broben auf bem (Sis^afaft, . . . td) madje mir SBalm 
gu U)m, end if he dwelt up there in the ice-palace, I will (instead of I would) 
make my way to him (S.). 
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3. A special case of unreal subjunctive is the common 
construction after at$ ob, at$ roemt, as if, in which the con- 
clusion is omitted ; e. g., idj Ijatte Sgntottt Ijter, ate ob idj it)tn 
nod) roa$ gu fagett ^attc, /wnZZ keep E. here as (I would do) if 
I had something to say to him (G.) ; er roar fo ftotj barauf, ate 
ob bie Srftnbitttg fein getoefen rofire, as #* tae invention had been 
his (G.). 

a. Very frequently ob or roetm is omitted, in which case 

the clause takes the inverted instead of the dependent 

order ; e. g., ba roarb'3 fo ettg tljr in ber SQScIt, ate Ijatte fte 2teb' 

ivx Setbe, as if it had love in its body (G.). 

6. The tenses follow the rale given above, btit the pres. may stand 
for the pret., unless the form would be identical with the corresponding 
form of the indie. ; i. e., one may say al3 fci er, or at8 ob er fei, instead 
of als ob er ware, and at$ Ijabe er, or aU ob er Ijabe, for als ob er Ijatte, 
but not als ob fte Ijaben, nor a!$ Ijabeu.fte, for aU ob fte Ijatteu, 

360. The Dependent Subjunctive occurs in the object- 
clause after verbs of telling, thinking, feeling, asking and the 
like ; e. g., fie fagett, er Icf* audj in ben ©terttett bte litttftigen 
Sttttge, they say that he also reads the future in the stars (S.); 
iljr fitf)tet ntdjt, rote fdjledjt eitt fotdjeS §anbroerf fet, you do not 
feel how vile such a trade is (G.) ; er fragte, roett er Dor ftdj 
falje, he asked whom he saw before him (Gr.) / e$ Ijteft, er benf 
tljtt ganj barum git fiirjett, it was said that he was thinking to 
deprive him of it altogether (S.). 

a. The effect of this subjunctive is to express uncer- 
tainty, or at any rate to put the content of the object-clause 
on another's authority. It is thus very commonly used 
in reporting statements, opinions, rumors, etc., without 
quoting literally (indirect discourse). 2)aft is often omit- 
ted, in which case the clause has normal order. Such a 
sentence as e$ ift fatfd) becomes, then, when reported in the 
direct form : „eg ift falfdj", fagt er, or er fagt : „e$ ift falfdj"; 
in the indirect form : er fagt, baft eg falfdj fei, or er fagt, e$ 
fei falfdj. 

1. Not every object-clause with baft requires the sub- 
junctive. If the content of the clause is a fact, or appears 
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as such to the speaker, the indicative is used. The sub- 
junctive indicates that what is stated is matter of report, 
opinion, assertion, fear, hope, or the like, and relieves the 
speaker of responsibility for it ; e. g., tdj f djtoor' eudj gu, tntr 
iji'3 ate tote em 2xaum, I smear to you, it is like a dream to me 
(G.). Here the speaker avers what is in his own mind 
and is to him a fact, hence the indicative ; but if the 
person addressed were to report the saying, he would give 
it the form : er fdjtoflrt (or f djtoor) mtr gu, e$ fei Ujm tote em 
£raum. 

a. On the other hand, by an elliptical construction, the dependent 
subj. may stand in clauses that are not formally object-clauses, to 
imply that what is stated is matter of rumor, pretense, hope, fear, or 
the like ; e. g., er i(l juriicfgetreten, toeit er franf fei, he has retiredbecause 
(as he alleges, or as people say) he is sick, but toeit er franf iff, because he 
is (actually) sick. The indie, accepts the report as true, the subj. 
waives responsibility for it. Observe, then, the force of the modes in 
the following sentence from Andresen : Sftein SBruber toiberriet, toeit 
Me @ad)e geffifjrfid) fei, unb toeit er beu 2)ireftor ttidjt fennt, my brother 
objected, because (in his opinion) the thing was dangerous, and because (as 
a matter of fact) he does not know the director. 

2. Naturally, therefore, those verbs that imply certainty, 
as verbs of knowing, seeing, proving, showing, compre- 
hending, and phrases such as c it is clear/ 'the fact is/ are 
apt to be followed by the indicative; thus one would not 
say id} toetfc, bag e$ fatfd) fei (but tft), nor e$ ift liar, bag er 
redjt Ijabe (but Ijat), since the uncertainty of the subjunctive 
would contradict the certainty of the governing clause. 
Still, good writers often use the subjunctive even after 
this class of verbs ; e. g., bu fteljft, tote uttgefdjuft tdj fet, you 
see Jiow unfit I am (G.) ; totr totffen, bag fefyr oft beutfdjeS it 
ober o btvx gr* ober tat e gur ©ette ftelje, we know that German 
uor o often corresponds to Greek or Latin e (Gr.). 

3. On the other hand, verbs of thinking and communi- 
cating (feeling, believing, hoping, fearing, inferring, 
asserting, writing, teaching, confessing, denying, etc.) are 
apt to be followed by the subjunctive, though the indica- 
tive is always possible if the object-clause is felt as a fact. 
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This last will be the case especially when the verb is in 
the first person ; e. g., tdj fitfjte (beljcutpie), baft id) fdjulbtoS 
bin, I feel (assert) that lam blameless ; but, usually, cr fitljtt 
(befjauptet), baft er fdjulbloS fei After a past tense, how- 
ever, these verbs prefer the subjunctive without regard 
to person. 

4. "When the object-clause is an mdirect question the 

subjunctive is no longer usual after a verb in the present 

tense ; thus, for tell me who he is and how he lives, one does 

not say : fageit ©ie tntr, toer er fei unb tote er tebe, but toer er 

ifl unb tote er lebt. In the classics, however, the subjunctive 

is quite common ; e. g., unb tnerft eudj, tote ber £eufet fyaj$e, 

'observe how the devil jokes (G.). Cf. also the second example 

under §360, The easy admissibility of either mode is 

shown by Goethe's line : 9?td)t toa$ ber $ned)t fei, fragt ber 

$err, ttur tote er btettt (Faust, L 8794). After a past tense 
the subjunctive was and still is the rule. 

5. When a dependent subj. has a verb depending on it (as often 
happens in sustained indirect discourse), such verb also stands in the 
subj., unless it states a fact which is not a part of the narration, but 
rests on the narrator's own authority; e. g., e8 Kagte, baft bicfcr £ag, 
toeldjer mcin ©Hid madje, — tocnn er e$ aitberS madje — feitt Ungliicf auf 
immer entfdjeibe, it complained that this day which made my happiness, — 
if it realty did make it y — decided his unhappiness forever (L.) ; forbevt er, 
baft ifym 3)u (Sljatel anSgeliefert toerbe, ben eu ben SWorber feineS SSaterS 
nemtt, fie demands that Du Chatel be given up to him, whom he calls the 
murderer of his father (S.). 

361. Sequence of Tense in Object-Clauses. The tense of 
a dependent subjunctive is influenced, (1) by its own 
natural tense, i. e., the tense it had, or would have, in the 
direct form; (2) by the tense of the principal verb; (3) 
by the necessity of resorting, in certain cases, to a change 
of tense in order to render the subjunctive distinguishable 
from the indicative. We have, then, the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. After a present or future the natural tense remains 
unchanged (but see 2, a> below), save that a preterite 
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indicative (as well as a perfect) usually becomes a perfect 
subjunctive ; e. g., he says that he is right becomes er fctgt, 
bQ§ er redjt Ijabe ; he says that he was right, er f agt, bag er redjt 
gefjabt Ijabe (or bag er redjt Ijatte, but not bag er redjt Ijatte, 
which might mean would be right) ; er tnetnt, e$ fei ntdjt tneljr 
3U ertragen, thinks it is no longer to be borne (S.) ; fte tneint, 
bu feift etttfloljett, she thinks you ran away (or, have run away ; 
one can not tell which the direct form would be). Cf. 
Schiller's TeU, 1L 92-95. 

2. After a past tense the tense of the dependent verb 
is more variable. A natural present may remain present, 
or may become preterite ; e. g., he said he was sick (L e., 
he said: lam sick), becomes er fagte, er fei Irani, or er fagte, 
er toftre Irani (as in English). A natural preterite indica- 
tive becomes perfect subjunctive ; he said he came too late 
(he said: I came too late) becomes er fagte, er fei gn fpat ge* 
lommen (feme would mean would come, or would correspond 
to a direct I come, and toftre gelotrnnen would mean would 
have come). A natural future remains, or else becomes 
present conditional ; e. g., he said he would be there Qie said: 
I shall be there) becomes er fagte, er toerbe (or toitrbe) ba few. 

a. As to the choice between cr fagte, er fei Irani, and cr fagte, er Xo'dvt 
Irani (the direct form being id) bin Irani) both literary usage and 
grammatical authority now favor the former. In Old German, how- 
ever, the latter was the rule. Speaking broadly, South Germans prefer 
fei, North Germans tocire. The latter use the pret. freely even after a 
pres. tense, saying er fagt, er toare fraitf, for he says that he is sick. 
Both usages are abundantly illustrated in good literature; e. g., fie 
gtaubten, eg toare §aljnengefd)rci, they thought it was the crowing of the 
cock (Heine); bie $bergtanbifd)en meinen, bu Ijattejt eineii $obolb, the 
superstitious think you have a kobold (Tieck); (usual sequence) fcine reine 
©eeXe fnfyfte, bafj fte bie £alfte feiner felbjl fei, thai she was half of himself 
(G.). 

b. But while there is in the main a free choice between the pret. and 
pres. subj. , the former is to be employed in those forms in which the 
subj., if pres., would not be distinguishable from the indie; thus, 
while one may say for he said Tie had the headache, er fagte, er Ijabe $opf* 
t&elj, or er fagte, er Ijatte $opftt>e!), one may not say id) fagte, id) Ijabe 
(but only idj Ijatte), nor fie fagten, fte Ijaben (but only fte fatten). 
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THE CONDITIONAL AND IMPERATIVE. 

362. The Conditional Mode is simply a potential, or 
unreal, subjunctive used in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences. The present refers to present time and corre- 
sponds to the preterite subjunctive, while the perfect refers 
to past time and corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive; 
e. g., wtb trcltc fie ben SIugenbKcf !)eretn, tote toitrbeft bit fiit betnen 
f?rct)cl bitften, were she to come in, how you would atone (G.). 

1. For the most part there is a free choice between the 
subjunctive and the conditional, but the former is avoided 
when it would be undistinguishable from the indicative, 
as is regularly the case with weak verbs ; i. e., there is a 
free choice between id) tocire and id) toiirbe fetn, or between 
idj ginge and id) tottrbe geljen, but not between tdj utadjte and 
id) toiirbe madjen. 

a. In indirect discourse after a past tense the conditional is prefer- 
able if futurity is to be denoted; e. g., id) erfuljr, bag id) <2>ie Ijier trcffen 
toiirbe, Ilearned that I would find you here (L.). Here trafe would not do. 

2. The use of the conditional in the condition, while not uncommon 
in good writers, is not to be approved ; for if it would only rain soon, 
say toemt e§ bod) batb regnete, rather than toenn e« bodj batb regnett 
toiirbe. StUl, cf. Goethe's toiirbeft bu cS allien fottnen, bu toarejl £eufef 
fi'tutg, if you could understand it, you would be devil enough, etc. In 
passive conditions toiirbe . . . toerben is avoided ; e. g., toiirbert toir 
toon tljr betroff en, if we should be caught by her (G.). 

363. The Imperative denotes a command. Properly it 
has only a second person, the first and third being sup- 
plied from the subjunctive (§ 356). 

a. Strictly the imv. has but one tense, though a kind of perf. some- 
times occurs in locutions like er I) a Be eS umfonjl getfyatt, let him have done 
it in vain, i. e., let it be in vain that he has done it. 

1. The subjects bu and tljr are omitted unless emphatic, 
but other subjects are expressed ; e. g., fei litem ^reunb ! be 
my friend! fei bu nut inir! be thou with me/ fdjtoetgt! be 
silent! but er fdjtoetge! man fdjtoetge I fd)toetgen toir! always 
with pronoun. 
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2. The imv. often has concessive or conditional force. See § 356, 1 
and 1, a. 

3. Substitutes for xne imperative are as follows : 

a. The inf., in placards and brusque commands ; e. g., red)t8 
faljren ! keep to the right! 2ftaul fyalteu I hold your tongue/ 

b. The perf. pple.; e. g., l)inaufgefd)aut ! look up (G.)/ Cf. § 369, 4. 

c. The indie, pres. or frit., in mild commands ; e. g., $art, bit 
fommft nut mtr ; bu aber, ftxty, totrjt git £aufe bleiben, .KarZ, you come 
totf/i me; but you, Fritz, will stay at home. 

d. £aff«t with infinitive in place of the regular passive imv. ; e. g., 
lag bid) flberreben ! be persuaded I Cf. § 344, 1. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

364. Nature and Development of the Infinitive. 

1. In its origin the inf. is a verbal noun having the force of the Eng. 
verbal in ing (which must not be confounded with the pres. pple. in 
ing). In old German it was inflected and the dat. with gn (ze tragene, 
for bearing, ze ritene, at riding), being of frequent occurrence, became 
a stereotyped phrase (gu tragen, to bear, git retten, to ride). This phrase 
developed uses of its own and encroached upon the simple inf., while 
the latter usurped, in a few cases, the functions of a pres. pple. 

2. We have, then, in modern Ger.: (1) the substantive inf., translat- 
able usually by the verbal in ing; (2) the old inf. without ju, corre- 
sponding in the main to the Eng. inf. without to, but in part to the 
pple. in ing ; (3) the inf. with ju, corresponding in the main to the 
Eng. inf. with to. 

365. The substantive Infinitive generally has the article, 
forms no plural, and is modified by adjectives, not by 
adverbs ; e. g., bct$ Sfiaudjen iffc berboten, smoking is forbidden; 
tdj liebc ntdjt ba$ laute Siebett, i" do not love loud loving (U.) ; 
ba Ijort er cut ©ingen tote gloten f o fttfc, there he hears a singing, 
etc. (S.) / toergeljt mtr £oren, ©eljn mtb 2)enfen, hearing, sight 
and thought forsake me (G.). 

1. Such a verbal with etn sometimes denotes vehemence, frequent 
repetition or indefinite continuance. See § 230, 2, a. 

2. The substantive inf. is a noun not a verb, and does not admit a 
separate object in the ace, as it may in Eng. The object becomes 
either an objective gen., a dat. with Don, or else it is written in one 
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word with the inf. ; e. g., he is not the man for (the) making (of) a speech 
= er ijl tttdjt bcr 2Kamt flitm fatten etner SRebe (not cine 9kbe), or gum 
SRebeljalten; writing letters is tedious =ba$ ©djretben Don SBriefen, or t>a$ 
93rief(e)fd)reiben, ifUangroeilig. 

a. Adverbial modifiers must be written with the inf. in one word ; 
hence such words as ba8 Umftcfygreifen, the spreading; bad SRebenetn- 
anbergei)en!tti>erben, ths simultaneous execution; ba$ 9iod)nid)tbagett)efen* 
fetn, the non-existence hitherto. 

366. The Infinitive without jtt occurs in various con 
structions as follows : 

1. After the modal auxiliaries and taffett; also after tljtnt, 
when used as auxiliary or with mdjtS ctl$, nothing but; e. g., 
e$ farnt fetn, it may be; toxx mflgen ba$ mdjt hrieber Ijoren, we 
do not want to hear that again (G.) ; tag atteS (Stnnen fetn, 
let all speculation alone (G.) ; toaS tlju' xi) mettcr fragen? why 
do I ask further? cr l)at ttidjtS afe fc^tm^fen getljan, he did 
nothing but call names, 

a. The inf. with taffen has active force only when its subject is at 
the same time the object of laffen, as in lag mid) bir ettoaS fagen, let me 
tell you something. Through the omission of the object-subject in 
such locutions as the last, the inf. acquired passive force ; i e., lag ein 
?id)t Ijolen, let (some one) bring a candle, came to be felt as = let a candle 
be brought, have a candle brought. Sag bir fageu is thus the same thing 
as tag bir gefagt fcin (§ 344, 1) which also occurs. This use of the inf. 
then gave rise to the peculiar impersonal passive seen, e. g., in e8 liigt 
fidj Ijoffen, it lets itself be hoped, i. e., there is room for hope, it may be hoped. 

o. This use of the active inf. with passive meaning gives rise some- 
times to ambiguity ; e. g., er licg ben $utfd)cr faljren, may mean helet 
the coachman go, or he had him drive, or he had him driven. In such 
cases the connection must determine the sense. 

c. When Taffen is followed by an ace. and that in turn by an intran- 
sitive verb with predicate noun, such noun stands regularly in the 
ace; e. g., lag mid) betnen grctutb fetn, let me be your friend (G.). So 
one would say Ijetg ifyt einen brar>cn ftnabeu fcin, bid him be a good boy. 
But the nom. occurs now and then in good writers ; e. g., lag ben 
©rafen biefer ©efanbte fetn, let the Count be this envoy (L.) 

2. As true infinitive after ftiljten, !)etften, l)etfen, l)8rett, leJjren, 
lernen, tnad)en, nennen, fe^ert ; e. g., xi) fii^P em §erg in tnetnent 
Sufen f d)tagen,/eeZ a heart beat (W.) ; ^eig mid) nid)t reben, Ijeig 
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mid) fdjtoeigett, do not bid me speak, bid me be silent (G.) ; fyetft 
ben gemeutett fjetnb tntr nieber^alten, help me keep down, etc. 
(S.) ; id) Ijab' tfjit rufeit l)5ren, I heard him call (G.) / roemt id) 
bid) tl)n fonnte beradjten leljren, could I teach you to despise him 
(G.) ; id) Ijabe jefct bid) lentten lertten, have learned to know to 
you (G.); ber $afu$ madjt mid) tadjen, makes me laugh (G.); 
ba$ nennc tdj bodj betoeifen, I call that proving (W.) ; cr fal) iljn 
fallen, he saw it fall (G.). 

a. Several of the above verbs, notably Ijetgeu, Ijetfett, teljrett, fernen, 
madjen, may take the inf. with gu ♦ e. g., o, teljre mid) bn8 SD^oglid^c ju 
tijun, teach, me to do what is possible (G.). 

&. After fiiljlen, fjbren, fefjen, the active inf. may have passive force, 
just as after laffert and with a similar possibility of ambiguity ; e. g., 
fo Ijort unb fteljt mail bid) beneiben, thus one hears and sees you envied. 
3d) falj tljn fd)lagen, might mean I saw him strike or I saw him struck. 

3. In place of a present participle, to denote a status, 
after bteiben, fmben, Jjctben, tiegett, ftefyen ; e. g., atteS bfieb 
fte^ett, everything (or everybody) remained standing; bic Ul)r 
ift ftefyert gebtieben, the clock has stopped; IjerauStretenb fanb 
id) ben ^imtnet boit ©tcrneit blinfen, I found the sky glitter- 
ing with stars (G.); id) Ijabe ©elb tm $aften liegen, I have 
money lying in the box (Gr.) ; ©emta liegt fdjtafen, Genoa lies 
sleeping (S.) ; toa$ fteljt ifyr ^ord^ett ? why stand you listening 
(S.)? 

a. With all of these verbs, however, except perhaps bteiben, the 
pres. pple. is, the more common construction. Between id) finbe il)it 
fdjfafett, and id) ftnbe il)n fdjfafenb, there is no difference unless it be 
that the pple. better expresses duration. Cf. Schiller's Jungfrau, 1. 447. 

4. After geljen, fctljren, reitett, and some other verbs of 
motion, but only in set phrases ; as f^agicren geljen (reiten, 
fasten) go walking (riding, driving) ; fid) fdjlafen legen, lie 
down to sleep ; jagen gefjen, go hunting. 

5. As subject of verbs, and as predicate after fein and 
fyeipett (particularly after ba$ I)eif$t = ba$ tiennt man mit SRedjt, 
that is properly called) ; e. g., btafen ift md)t flflten, blowing is 
not playing the flute (G.) ; biefeS Ijeiftt bic jjeit berlieren, this is 
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losing time (TJ.) ; ba$ Ijiefce bte gauge ©adje toerberbeu, that would 
be to ruin the whole cause (G.). 

a. The inf. in the first example is distinguishable from the true sub- 
stantive inf. by the fact that a modifier would have to be an adverb, 
not an adjective. 

6. As brusque imv. ; e. g., 9ftaut ftoltcu ! hold your tongue! 

7. In the idiom er I)at gut reben, it is all well enough for him to talk. 

367. The Infinitive with j* — often called the c prep- 
ositional infinitive ' — is used : 

1. To denote purpose ; e. g., matt fommt git fdjautt, they 
come to gaze (G.); id) ettc fort iljr eurigeS 8idjt gu trinfen, 1 
hasten away to drink her eternal light (G.) ; fte ualjmeu mtr'S, 
unt tnidj gu frattlen, they took it from me in order to pain me 
(G.) ; tnatt gab tnir gu berfteljeu, they gave me to understand; 
id) Jjabe utd)t$ gu effen, I have nothing to eat. 

a. The original force of this inf. is seen if we translate it by for with 
a verbal : they come for seeing ; I have nothing for eating. When the 
inf. denotes the purpose for which the subject acts, it is now usually 
preceded by urn, as in the third example above, but it is very common 
without uttt in classical poetry. 

b. To denote a purpose which is not the purpose of the subject, 
modern German prefers in general a substantive inf. with gum, or else 
an equivalent verbal noun ; e. g., he gave me the letter to copy, er gab mir 
beu 33rief gum Slbjdjretbctt (not abgufdjreibcu) ; he sent me the book to look 
at, erfd)i<fte tttir baS 33udj gur SKnftdjt (not anjufeljen). Sometimes the 
purpose can be made the purpose of the subject by the use of la ff eu ; 
e. g., he brought me the watch to repair, cr bradjte mir Me Uljr, um fte 
repariereu gu taffen (to have it repaired). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that exceptions to this rule are common in talk and even in good 
writers ; e. g., er tuecfte midj, um bcu ©ouuenaufgang angufeljen, he woke 
me to see the sunrise, i. e. that I might see it (Heine). 

e. As in Eng., the prepositional inf. may denote destiny or result 
under the form of purpose ; e. g., ftc fdjieben, um jtd) me ttriebergufeljeu, 
they parted never to see each other again. 

2. As subject of verbs ; e. g., eudj gu gefaHeu tear mettt 
l)8djfter SQSuufdj, to please you was my highest wish (G.). 

3. As object or complement of verbs ; e. g., I)8r' auf mtt 
beinem ©ram gu f p ielen, cease to play with your grief (G.) ; ba 
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befdjfoffen fie ju bleiben, there they decided to remain (S.) ; 
mit ber §cmb nrinlt' er mir git geljen, vrith his hand he signed to 
me to go; toa$ toittjt bu bid) bctS ©trol) gu bref d)en ptctgen ? tc% 
«## 2/ow trouble yourself to thresh straw (G.) f id) tteljme mid) 
in ad)t, mit fotdjen ^e^ett i>ffcntttd^ gu geljen, /am careful not to 
appear in public with such witches (G.). 

a. The verbs and verbal phrases that are thus followed by the inf. 
with gu are literally too numerous to mention, but the use of the 
construction corresponds in the main pretty closely to that of the Eng. 
inf. with to. The chief difference is that Ger. does not tolerate an inf. 
with subject-accusative ; for I know him to be a liar, I judge him to be 
about 30 years old, Ger. says : id) toeif?, bag er eitt 2iigner if* ; idj glaube, 
baft er, etc. Still, classical writers, notably Lessing, sometimes use the 
construction in imitation of the Latin ; e. g., bt8 cr ben redjteu 3ett* 
punft gelommen gu feitt glaubte, until he believed the right time to have 
come (L.). 

4. As predicate with passive meaning after feitt, bletbett/ 
fdjeittett, fiefyett ; e. g., bctS ift gu ertoartett, that is to be expected; 
ba$ jte^t nid)t gu ftnbern, that remains unchangeable. Cf. 
§ 370, 1. 

5. As complement of nouns and adjectives ; e. g., eS ift 
tool)! £eit gu fdjetben, it is time to go, I think (G.) / bieS tft bie 
2lrt mit $eren utnjugefyn, that is the way to deal with witches 
(G.) ; ba$ toftre fdjtoer gu betoeifen, that would be hard to prove; 
tyx tofiret toert, gteid) in bie (Sty' ju tretett, you would be Jit to 
enter the married state at once (G.). 

a. The construction is very common after adjectives preceded by ju; 
e.g., idj bin gu alt urn ttur ju ftrielen, too old merely to play (G.). Observe, 
however, that the familiar Eng. construction seen in the story is too 
good for me to believe, the book is too deep for him to have written (it) 
where an inf. with subject different from that of the principal verb is 
mediated by means of for, can riot be imitated in Ger. ; instead of it 
we have al8 baft followed by the potential subj. : bie ©efdjidjte tfi $u gut, 
Ql« baft id) baratt glauben fonute; ba$ SBud) ift jtt tief, aid baft er e8 Ijatte 
fdjreiben fonnen* 

b. An inf. which complements the meaning of a noun or an adjec- 
tive does not need um, though the useless particle is very often 
inserted. One meets constantly with sentences of the type : er tt)or 
gefdjett genug, um ben ©ebanfeu p erfaffen, aber e« feljlte tljm an Tint, 
um benfelben ausjufuljren, he was clever enough to seize (he idea, but he 
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lacked courage to carry it out. But um is superfluous in both oases. 
Notice, then, the difference between id) gab mtr bie Sftiifje tlju gu be== 
fudjeu, I took the trouble to visit him, and idj gab mir Dtel 2ftiHje, um tljn 
gu befudjen, I took much trouble in order to visit him. 

6. After the prepositions oljne and (cm)ftatt, as well as 
um ; e. g., tdj mug eureu Summer uodj toergrofcern, flatt tl)n gu 
Ijetlen, / must increase your grief instead of healing it (S.) ; 
ftc geljen an htm §ut toorbet, oljne barauf gu adjten, they pass by 
the hat without noticing it (S.). 

a. Other prepositions do not govern the inf. directly, but combine 
with an anticipating ba ; e. g., feiner badjte baran, ben §ut gu griijjeu, 
no one thought of greeting the hat (S.); er ijt md)t bagu gemadjt, auflren* 
genb gu arbetten, he is not made for working hard (Gr.). 

7. Absolutely in exclamations ; e. g., toa$ ! am 9taub be$ 
©rab$ gu liigen! what! to lie with his last breath (G) / uub 
mm — um$ £aar fid) auSguraufen ! and now — it's enough to 
make one tear out one's hair (G.) / 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

368. The Present Participle is used : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., fdjo'tt* 
meubc 2Beine, foaming wines (G.) / mem mSdjte rafenb roerbeu, 
one could go mad (G.) ; in auffatteub !urgcr £tit, in a surpris- 
ingly short time ; bte Stebenben, the lovers ; bic (Sntf agenbeu, 
the votaries of renunciation (G.). 

a. In the predicate after fciu the pres. pple., has adjectival force and 
denotes a state or a quality. It does not form a tense as it may in 
Eng. Cf. § 348, 1. 

b. A participial adjective has active force and the noun it qualifies 
should be the subject of the action, as in etn ItebenbeS §erg, a heart that 
loves. But there are some phrases in use which are exceptions ; e. g., 
bcr betreffenbe ^inift, the point concerned; cine oorljabenbe SReife, an 
intended journey ; faljrenbe Qabt, movdfjles; bit reitenbe *poft, the mounted 
mail. Others are also current which are more or less dubious ; for 
effenbe SSareu, eatables, say rather ggtuaren ; for blafenbe 3nflrumente, 
loind-instruments (G.), say rather SBfaStnfhrumente ; for faUrnbe ©ud)t, 
faUing-sickness, fyaflfud)t, etc. 

2. As appositional predicate, to denote a concomitant 
act or state; e. g., nrir ©djroefterri fajsen, bieSBotte ftmmenb, we 
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sisters used to sit spinning the wool (G.) ; unb tl)r $uj$ toat 
®8tterbrot, gtiiljenb hne ber 2Bem, and her kiss was ambrosia, 
glowing like wine (G.). 

a. Observe that this pple. denotes a concomitant act or state, not 
one which is past or to come. Still, exceptions occur, just as inEng. ; 
e. g., bie8 fagcnb ritt er tnifcigUd) doii bcmucu, saying (i. e., having 
said) this he rode away defiantly (S.) / in 3"9 cms £cmb fteigenb feljrten 
nnr iin £)d)fen cut, disembarking in Zug we put up at the 'Ox' (G.). In 
the permissible phrase ba$ ncidjftenS erfdjehteube S5iid) f the book soon to 
appear, the idea of futurity is contained in the adverb. Cf . § 370, a. 

b. The pple. may denote means, but not cause ; e. g., latin jl bli mid) 
fdjmeidjetnb }c befiigen, if you can ever deceive me by flattering (G.) ; unb 
alS nnr ftc frtfd) rubcvnb balb crrctdjt, and when we had presently reached 
U by rowing briskly (S.); toerfinfe jlampfeub, sink out of sight by stamping 
(G.). But for the Ehg. causal pple., seen e. g., in the sentence having 
nothing else to do, I went to the theater, Ger. uses a clause with a causal 
conjunction : ba id) fonfi uid)t8 gu tljun Ijatte, ging id) tn$ Sweater. 

c. The appositional pple. usually refers to the subject, but may refer 
to an oblique case, if there is no chance of ambiguity; e. g., unb ftnb' 
tfjn l)iev ♦ . . jpifcftnb'ge SRatfet lofenb, and find him here guessing cunning 
riddles; nodj gucfenb, nut beS $autl)er8 3&f) nen jerretfjcn fie be8 getubeS 
Qtx\ r still quivering (i. e., the heart) they rend with the teeth of the panther 
the heart cf their foe. Such a construction as this last, however, is admis- 
sible only in poetry ; in prose one would say ba% nod) gucfenbe $erj* 
Still less admissible in prose is the use of a pple., referring to some 
word not contained in the sentence at all ; e. g., erft fnieeub let)} bie 
treue SBtbmuug Mr gefaUeu, Ijofje gran, first kneeling 'et my loyal homage 
please thee, i. e., accept the homage I offer on my bended knees (G.). 

369. The Perfect Participle is used most frequently in 
the conjugation of the perfect tenses and the passive 
voice. Besides this it occurs : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., geeljrter 
$err, honored sir ; btc Sebriidten, the oppressed ; em berftudjt 
fdjlauer $ert, a cursedly sly fellow. 

a. As adjective the perf. pple. of transitive verbs has passive force, 
while that of intransitives conjugated with feiu denotes the state that 
has resulted from the action; e. g., ber gefcillte S3amn, the felled tree; 
ber gefallcue SBamn, the fallen tree, = ber 33aum, ber gefafleu ift; ciu mifc 
lungener SBerfud), an attempt that has failed, = ein SBerfud), ber mtfjtungeu 
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&. In general, then, one can not use adjectively the perf . pple. of an 
intransitive conjugated with Ijabcn, because such verbs form no passive. 
That is, one can not say baQ gefdjlafeue $inb, the slept child, for ba8 $tub, 
ba$ gcfdjlafcn Ijat, though one may say baS cingcfdjlafeuc £tnb for baQ 
$inb, ba8 ctngcfdjlafcu ifh There are, however, a few participial adjec- 
tives with active force formed from intransitives conjugated with Ijabeu. 
Such are erfaljren, experienced; gercifl, traveled (nit ©ercifter, a traveled 
man, just as in Eng.) ; gefd)tt3oren, sworn (bic ©cfd)tt>orenen, the jurors),' 
fhibtert, studvd (cin ©tubierter, an educated man) ; trmtten, drunk; tjcv* 
bient, meritorious; Derfdjtoiegen, silent. 

c. There is in Ger. no perf. active pple., though one meets with 
awkward attempts to form one by means of Ijabcnb; e. g., bic riUjmttd)(l 
gefdmpft Ijabeube 33rigabe, the brigade that had fought most creditably. 
Compounds such as itngefritfjfhitft, for without having breakfasted (Bis- 
marck), and mtgebetet, without having said grace (Gerok), are quite on a 
par with ' unbreakfasted ' and ' unpriced ' in Eng. Still less admis- 
sible, grammatically, is the use of a perf. pple. with an object, though 
it is not so very uncommon, especially when the object is fid) ; je. g., 
ba8 ben ©rafett befaUene Ungtticf, the misfortune that had befallen the Count 
(G.); an btefcm nad) unb nad) fid) toeibreiteten ©el)eimui$, (his mystery 
(hat had spread abroad gradually (G.). 

2. As appositions! predicate, in the same way and under 
the same restrictions, as the present participle (§ 368, 2, 
a, b); e. g., befdjftmt mtr fte^ id) t>or ifym ba, I just stand there 
before him ashamed (GL) ; cntfernt toon btr • ♦ • ergofct nud) 
nod) betn UebebotteS Sitb, remote from thee, thy dear image still 
delights me (G.). 

3. In absolute construction, mostly with an accusative 
absolute ; e. g., jtc ftngt Ijtnaug in bie finftere -Kadjt, ba$ SUtge 
bom SBetnen getritbet, she sings out into the dark night, her eyes 
dimmed with tears (S.). 

4. With imperative force, through the omission of auxiliary and sub- 
ject; e. g., frifd) getoagt! venture boldly ; biitaufgefdjaut! lookup! (G.) 

5. With tommen and gefyen as the equivalent of a pres. pple. ; e. g., 
ba fommt mein SScib gctaufen, thereupon my wife comes running (S.). 
But in toertorcu geljcn, to be lost (e8 ijt tocrtoren gegangen, it is lost), the 
participle has passive force. 

6. As predicate after Ijeigen; e. g., ba« ^etg* tdj enbfid) fortgefdjritten, 
I call that ge'Mng alo^g fast (G.) ; baS ^eijjt bie mMuX auf bie @ptfce 
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getric&eit, that is carrying arbitrary caprice too far (Andresen). But in 
this last case trcibett would seem to be better on account of the object 
SBtUfur. 

370. The Gerundive. This is in form the present parti- 
ciple preceded by 311 and, when used attributively, declined 
like any adjective. Its force is that of a future passive 
participle, denoting feasibility, obligation, propriety ; 
e. g., erne me 311 bergeffenbe ^reube, a never-to-be-forgotten joy ; 
em fdjtoer 311 erfiltteuber SBunfd), a wish difficult of fulfillment 

a. For the gerundive in the predicate see § 367, 4. Since the gerun- 
dive has passive force it should not be formed from intransitive verbs. 
Such locutions as ba$ balb gu erfdfyeinenbe 33ud), for the book soon to 
appear, are ungrammatical. 
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371. Classification of Adverbs. With respect to their 
function adverbs may be divided into two classes: simple 
adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple adverbs denote relations of time, place, degree and 
manner. They may modify a verb as in gut fcfyvcibcn, write well; an 
adjective, as in fet)r gut, very good; an adverb, as in feljr gente, very 
gladly; a prepositional phrase, as mitten tm §;encr, right in the fire; a 
noun, as in ber 9ftamt !)ier, the man here; or they may stand in the 
predicate, as in e8 ift bovbei, it is past. 

b. The adverbial conjunctions modify adverbially the verb of the 
sentence in which they stand, but serve at the same time to indicate 
the logical connection of the clause with what precedes or follows ; 
c. g., gujav if! e$ leidjt, bod) tft bct8 £ctd)tefd)tt>er, to be sure it is easy, yet 
the easy is hird (G.). Since the conjunctional aspect of these words is 
more important than the adverbial, they are treated further on under 
the head of conjunctions (§ 380). 

« 

1. "With respect to their origin adverbs may be divided 
into three groups : (1) primitive words and compounds of 
such, as ba, there; bariibcr, over there; (2) derivatives 
formed by means of a suffix, as tet(3, partly ; btmblingS, 
blindly ; (3) adjectives in the stem-form, as gut, well. 
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372. Primitive Adverbs. These denote time, place and 
direction ; e. g., jefct, now ; bamt, then; Ijier, here ; bort, 
yonder; baljtn, thither; auf, up; unter, down. Many of them 
are in use as prepositions and as verbal prefixes (§ 341). 

a. "Words of this kind may be called demonstrative or positional 
adverbs. A few of them form adjectives in ig, as Ijicftg, from fyicr, 
borttg, iefctg, bamalig, which are used prepositively ; e. g., ber bamalige 
$6uig, the then king (never bcr bamatS tfomg) / ba8 Ijieftge Sweater, the 
theater of this place. Cf . also § 296, 1. 

1. Besides the demonstrative adverbs there are a few others that 
admit only of adverbial use, the corresponding adjective, if there be 
one, having either a different form or a different meaning. Such are 
batb, soon (adj. batbig); eben, just, lately (eben as adj. =smoo&, even); 
fcift, almost (see below, § 373, 3); gar, quite; gent, gladly; taunt, 
scarcely; fdjon, already, quite; frtjr, very; tt)ol)l, weU, perhaps. @d)on has 
numerous idiomatic uses as a particle of assurance ; e. g., fdjon gut, 
dU right; fdjon bctS crfte SBort, the very first word; baS fieljt fdjon beffer 
au8, that looks decidedly better; cr iwiub fdjou fotnmen, le assured he wiU 
come. SBoljl, while cognate with well, does not often modify verbs in 
that sense : he unites well = er fdjrcibt gut. When used in the sense of 
weU, it is accented, but its most common use is that of an unaccented 
particle of doubt or uncertainty ; e. g., (with stress) id) ttjeig feljr loofyl, 
I know very well ; e8 ift U)O v l)Ibe!a'mtt, it is weU known; (without stress) 
@ie hnffen tuoljt, you probably know ; c« ifl tt>ol)t befannt, it is doubtless 
known. 

373. Adverb and Adjective. Most adjectives can be 
used in the stem-form adverbially ; e. g., fo fait t>erfaf$t tfjr 
bic getnetnc ©adje ? do you thus coldly desert the common cause 
(S.) f fdjon toteber fo ftotg befdjeiben? again already so proudly 
modest (L.) f 

1. While Ger. has no adverbial suffix of universal applicability, the 
suffix lid), cognate with ly, does form a number of adverbs which can 
not be used adjectively ; e. g., fretfid), to be sure (fret =free); fdjtoerlid), 
hardly (fdjU)cr = heavy, difficult); ftd)crlid), surely; tociljvltd), truly. Cf. 
also IjoffentUdj, as may be hoped (from fyoffeub) ; toiffeutlidj, knowingly 
(from nufienb), and others like them. But most derivatives in lid) 
admit also of adjectival use; e. g., gitttidj, kindly; ueulidj, recently); 
goujUd), entirety). 

2. Many adverbs are simply case-forms of adjectives, the 
genitive being the most common ; e. g., red)t$, to the right; 
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ffracfS, directly ; gufeljenbS, visibly ; Ijftdjfietrt, at the most; 
$n)etten$, secondly. Where the ending appears to be en$, 
the en is inflectional. 

a. The suffix ttmrtS, cognate with ward in toward, homeward, is the 
gen. of an old adj. wert of uncertain meaning. It is applied to prepo- 
sitions and nouns ; e. g., toortoartS, forward; fycimtoartS, homeward; 
mauerttdrtS, toward the waU. 

b. The ace. neut. (undistinguishable from the stem) of a pronom- 
inal adjective is often used adverbially; e. g., ettodS fait, somewhat 
cold; Diet Qvojjer, much greater. So, too, comparatives and superlatives ; 
e. g., beffer befannt, better known; bodjft fettjam, very strange. 

3. In Old Ger. adverbs were regularly formed from adjectives by 
means of the ending o ; thus sconi, beautiful, but scono, beautifully. As 
i caused umlaut while o did not, we have several pairs like fd)0it — 
f<f)5it; fafi— feft ; frnf) (rare) — frfcl); foat (rare) — foat. The old 
adverbial ending still persists, though no longer required in fern(c), 
gern(e), tang(e). So often in poetry for the meter's sake; e. g., toartc 
nur balbe (G.) ; unb fdjneH unb unbegreifttdj fdjncUc (G.). 

4. The modifier of a participial substantive is regularly an adjective, 
not an adverb, e. g., etu gritnbUdjer ©elefyrtcv, a thorough scholar; etn 
naljer $ett»anbter, a near relative. 

374. Adverbs from Nouns. These are always case-forms, 
the genitive being the most common; e. g., ctbenbS, in the 
evening, evenings; fcormtttagS, forenoons ; tettS, in part; 
flugS, speedily. Often there is a limiting adjective ; e. g., 
gro^entettS, in great part; letneSiuegS, fa/ no means; genriffer* 
tttafcen, in some sense ; bergeftatt, in such way. 

a. When 8 had thus come to be felt as an adverbial suffix and not 
as a case-ending, it was often applied in places where it could not be a 
case-ending ; e. g., nad)t8, by night (from a fern, noun) ; feitenS, on the 
'part of (uon ©ettcn) ; aUerbingS (atler £)tnge, gen. plu.); iebenfafls, in 
any case (auf Jebeu gatt). 

b. Adverbs in Ung$ are, in their origin, adverbial genitives of nouns 
in ling ; e. g., MinbUngS, in the manner of a blind person (SBUnbHng), 
blindly. Hence what appears to be an adverbial suffix lingS applied to 
adjectives ; e. g., jaljlingS, precipitately. 

1. A very few adverbs are in their origin datives ; e. g., tnorgen, fo- 
morrow; mitten, in the midst, shortened from inmitten. 
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2. A somewhat larger number are accusatives (§ 266), e. g. Ijetm, 
home; iveg, away; toeife, in ftitcfroeife, piecemeal ; jtoangStteife, by force; 
teiltoetje, partly. The conversion of an adverb in toetje into an adjective, 
as in bie teihvetfe (Snteueruug, for the partial restoration, is hardly to be 
approved, though it is becoming common. 

375. Comparison of Adverbs. As a rule only those 
adverbs which admit of adjectival use can be compared ; 
e. g., nriUft fetter feljn aU beinc ebettt SScltcr ? dost claim to see 
more clearly than thy noble fathers (S.) f bie geljt am toeiteften, 
she goes farthest (S.). 

1. Of the list in § 372, 1, ebeu, faft, gar and fdjou are not compared. 
SBalb sometimes has balbev (bci(ber), am balbeften (balbeften), but these 
forms are avoided in favor of eljer, am efyeflen. ©em has lieber, am 
liebflen. ©efjr compares, like tiiel, by means of mefyr, am metften. 
Softer, am tt)ol)lften are rare, their place being taken by beffer, am 
beften. 

2. The phrase with am forms a relative, that with auf$ 
an absolute, superlative ; e. g., fie fang am beften, she sang 
best, i. e. better than any one else ; but ftc fang auf$ fcefte, she 
sang her best, i. e. as well as she could. Further examples: 
ber 9Kenfdj tft aufS nfidjfte mtt ben Steren-toerroanbt, man is very 
closely related to the animals (G). ; toon alien (Setpern, bie ber* 
neinen, ift nttr ber (Sdjatf am toenigften jur £aft, the rogue is least 
burdensome to me (G.). 

a. An absolute superlative is also made with the ending enS ; e. g., 
IjodjftenS, at the most; meifteuS, for the most part; toeutgftenS, at least; 
i$) baute beftenS, my best thanks. 

3. A few uninfected superlatives are used adverbially ; e. g., !jbdjft, 
in the highest degree, very; ciufjerft, exceedingly; meift, for the most part; 
jiingft, lately; lang ft; long since. 

4. Comparison that belongs properly to an adverb should not be 
transferred to a following adjective ; thus, say frijtoerer hnegenbe 
©riinbe, not fcfjtoevtoiegcnbere ©riinbe, for more weighty reasons; bie 
(jodjftgefteflten, rather than bie fyodjgeftcllteftcn, for those in the highest 
position. There are, however, a few well-established exceptions; 
e. g., l)odj&ercl)vtefler, for f)od)ftDerel)itcr, most honored sir; bie Xoo\)U 
mttcrridjtetften, for bie am beften untevudjteteu, the best informed people. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PKEPOSITION. 

376. Prepositions and their Cases. Prepositions govern 
cases, thus forming phrases which generally have adverb- 
ial force, but may modify a noun ; e. g., bte ©onnc tout nadj 
alter SBetfe, the sun makes music in the old way (Q-.); eitt 
$ampf um$ Sebett, a battle for life. 

1. Historically prepositions are most closely akin to adverbs. Even 
the old monosyllabic prepositions are adverbs in their origin, and the 
most of them are still in use as adverbs (separable prefixes). Their 
case-governing power is of secondary origin, having been acquired 
through association. 

2. The accusative is used after bt3 r butdj r fiir f qcqen^ olm e, 
ibet, urn and ftriber . (For meanings, examples and com- 
ments, see § 377.) 

3. The dative is used after ^ nt^/ bet f mtt, nadj, toon and flit; 
also after ctb, auger, bimten, etttgegen, gegettuber, gemftfc, nftdjft, 
nebjt, famt, feit and jutoiber. 

4. The dative or accusative is used after on f Ottf > binter, 
fau^n eben, ftber, unter, toor and ahrifdften. 

a. The ace. answers to the questions ' whither ' ? 'how long ' ? the 
dat. to the questions ' where ' ? • when ' ? But there are numerous 
phrases that do not come under this rule. See the list in § 377. 

5. The genitive is used after (an)fktt, aufterljalb, bieSfettS, 
!)a(b, infolge, immtten, innerljatb, JenfeitS, fraft, fcingg, laut, ob, 
oberl)aib, trbfe, urn ♦ . ♦ hntfen, unangefeljen, unbefdjabet, unge* 
adjtet, unterlfalb, (t>er)mittetft, toermflge, toftl)renb, toegen and 
3«fotge. 

a. Besides the above there is a large number of prepositional adverbs 
that govern the gen. Most of them are of recent coinage and the 
number is constantly increasing. They are not included under § 377. 
Such are : 

abaiigttdj, voith deduction of. b eljuf 8, /or the sake of. 

aitgeftdjtS, in view of. betreffS, concerning. 

anlafjUd), apropos of. beflugltdj, concerning. 

autiuorttid), by way of reply to. eiufdjUejjHd), inclusive of. 

auSfdjUejjlid), exclusive of. gelcgeutlid), apropos of. 
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Ijtnfidjtttd), concerning. lutfern, not far from. 

tnljaittid), according to the content of. wnuett, not far from. 

mangels, in lack of. toorbefyaltlid), with reservation of. 

namenS, in the name of. gujiiglirf), with addition of. 

riitf ftdjtlid), concerning. gti>ea% for the purpose of. 
f eiten«, on (he part of. 

b. Even adverbs of direction, like norbtid), to the north, red)t$ to the 
right, abfcttS, to one side, are sometimes construed with a gen., but toon 
with dat. is better ; say nSrblid) toom £)ovfe, not novbUd) be8 2>ovfe$, for 
north of the village. The same is to be said of unfern and unttoeit, though 
the prepositional use of these has become very common. They are 
sometimes followed by the dat. The order of preference should be: 
(1) umueit toon bem 2)orfe, (2) untteit be« $)orfe$, (3) untoctt bem $)orfe# 

877. List of Prepositions. 

The use of prepositions is highly idiomatic and constitutes a difficult 
subject for the learner. It is hoped that the following alphabetical list, 
with the accompanying comments and illustrations, may be found use- 
ful for reference. 

fflj, dat. As prep, a rare word. It occurs in South Ger. dialect and 
m the language of business, in the sense of from (= toon) ; e. g., ab ber 
s #o%from the post-office. So of the delivery of goods : ab Hamburg, ab 
93aIml)of (from depot), ab l)ier, etc. 

9Ut, dat. and ace, at, by, on, 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position at or near, in phrases of rest ; 
e. g., am £tfd)e fi(3en, sit at table; am $benb, at evening ; e« ifl an bcr 
3cit, it is in order ; am 4. 3uti f on the 4th of July. It may be = on, in 
the sense of near to, or clinging to a surface not level ; e. g., ba$ <Sd)lo{j 
am 9Keer, the castle on the sea, but ba$ Sdjiff auf bem 2ftcere, the ship on 
the sea; an ber SBaub, on the wall (of a picture), but auf ber SUtouer (of a 
person standing 'on the wall'); am SBevgcSabfjang, on the Mil-slope, but 
auf htm SBcrge, on the hiM. (2) Official position ; e. g., an ciuer Unitoer* 
ftta't tefyren, to teach at a university, but auf ciner Unitoerfttat flubieren. 
(3) Occupation, concern; e. g., an enter Siufgabe arbeiteu, work at a 
task; an bev 2feier tetfnetjmen, take part in the celebration. (4) The sphere 
of plenty and want, increase and decrease ; e. g., reid) (arm) an ©ntern ; 
rich (poor) in goods; 2Jtengel an SSerflanb, lack of sense; an Starfe ab* 
neljmen (junefymen), decrease (increase) in strength. (5) The seat of defect, 
disease, peculiarity ; e. g., Irani am £er$eu, sick at heart; befdjiibtgt am 
gujje, injured in the foot; e$ ijt an fid) merlnriirbtg, it is remarkable in 
itself. (6) The occasion of suffering and death; e. g., an eiliem gieber 
Irani fein, be sick with a fever; an ber ©djnnnbfudjt jierben, die of con- 
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sumption. (7) The seat of evidence ; e. g., man fteljt bir'8 att ben Sfagett 
an, one can see by your eyes; jemattb am ©eftdjt erfennen, recognize one 
by Ms face, (8) The means of guidance ; e. g., eiu Xitx am @eilc fiiljren, 
lead an animal by a rope. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g„ att$ genfler 
gcl)cn, go to the window; etnen 9uitcj cm ben Singer ftccfen, %utaring on 
one's finger; an ba§ 3iel gclaugcu, arrive at the goal. (2) The goal of 
thought; e. g., benlt il)r an mid), do you think of me; gfaubft bn an 
©ott? dost thoubelieve in God? jemaub an ben Sob tnaljncn, remind one 
of death. (3) The object to or for which, after certain verbs ; e. g., an 
etnen fdjrcibcn, write to one; Saren an etnen oerlaufen, sell wares to one. 
(4) With bt§, the end of a period or space ; e. g., bi8 an fein jelig (Snbe, 
even to his blessed end; bi8 att bic £)l)ren, up to the ears. 

9ftfiatt, gen. ; from ©tatt, place, stead, governed in the dat. or ace. 
by an, hence = instead; e. g., anftatt ber golbncn SHeber, instead of 
golden songs. Sometimes with tmesis ; e. g., an <2>o1)ne8 ftatt, in a son's 
stead. In talk sometimes with dat.: anftatt mir, anfiatt bem SSater. But 
an meincv f Statt, anftatt be8 SSaterS; are better. 

9uf, dat. and ace, on, upon. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position upon, in phrases of rest ; e. g., 
auf bem SBobeu ftetjen, stand upon the ground; anf bem 9tticfen Uecjen, lie 
upo:* one's back; auf bem gtuffe rubern, row upon the river. (2) Location 
at, in numerous phrases ; e. g., auf ber 23urg ftfcen, reside at the casUe; 
auf bem SKatljaufe (ber Uuiuerfttat, bem SBaHe, ber 2fteffe) fein, be at the 
town-hall (the university, the ball, the fair). (3) Status, in a looser locative 
sense ; e. g., auf bem SScge, on the way; auf ber -ifteige, on the decline; 
etu>a8 auf bem i&piefe Ijaben, have something at stake ; auf feinem tfopfe 
beftcfyen, insist on one's opinion, be obstinate; baS fyat ttid)t8 auf fid), that 
amounts to nothing (i. e., it is a basis with nothing on it). See under an. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., auf8 £)adj 
flettcrn, climb upon the roof; ftd) auf8 23ett tegen, lie down upon the bed. 
The verb of motion need not be expressed ; e. g., SBaffer anf meine 
2ftut)te, water to my mill. (2) The goal of perception, attention, prepa- 
ration, hope, desire, waiting, etc.; e. g., auf bic Ufyr fefyen, look at the 
clock; auf guteS SBettcr marten (I) off en), wait (hope) for good weather ; 
ftd) auf ben $rieg riiften, prepare for the war. Hence often in wishes, 
healths, etc.; e. g., auf gute ©cfunbljeit, here's to your health; auf gut 
©tiicf, for good luck; auf SSieberfclju, good-bye. Cf. further: 3d) bin 
Ijier auf furge3ei*/ f ora 8jwri # me G ookm g ahead); auf jebeu gall, in 
any case, at all events. (3) Close sequence ; e. g., auf 2cib fommtgreub, 
after sorrow comes joy; id) tljuc c8 auf betnen Sftat (23efel)(, SBiuf), on 
your advice (command, suggestion) ; id) gtaube btr auf8 Sort, I take you 
at your word. (4) Manner ; e. g., auf biefe SBeife, in this manner = in 
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btefer SBeife ; aitf 3)eutfd), in German; auf etgene #anb, on one's own 
* hook. 9 (5) The direction of feeling, after various adjectives, as boje, 
ctferfftdjttg, neibtfdj, flotg ; e. g., fie ifl flot$ aufiljrc ©d) onljett, proud of 
her beauty. (6) The limit of extent, often with bi8 ; e. p., brci SSiertet 
auf ftvti, a quarter to two; bi8 auf @peif uub Xranf, even to food and 
drink. 

9lt£, dat., out of from. It denotes: (1) An inner point of departure, 
with verbs of motion and sensation ; e. g., au8 ber Stetlje treten, step 
out of the ranks; eaten an$ bent SBaffer (ben gfammen, ber Sflot) retten, 
rescue one from the water (the flames, trouble) ; att8 bem gcnfler f cljen, look 
out of the window. (2) Simple aloofness, with verbs of rest, or without 
verb ; e. g., (ag mid) cms ber ©adje, leave me out of th£ affair; au« ben 
$ugen, au8 bem @iun, out of sight, out of mind. (3) Origin, both local 
and logical ; e. g., er ftommt an$ gitter gamilie (an$ ber €>d)U)ci$), he 
comes of good family (from Switzerland) ; ba§ tt>etg tdj au8 (Srfaljrung, 
I know it from experience; e8 g cf d)at) an8 UufenntnU, from ignorance. 
(4) Motive ; e. g., aitd Siebe ($ag, (5:iferfud)t) Ijanbeln, actfromlove (hate, 
jealousy). (5) Material ; e. g., e§ ifl au§ §otg gemadjt, made of wood. 

%U$tt, dat., outside of, beside(s). Formerly with gen., which survives 
in auger 2anbe8 gefyeu, go abroad. It stands before nouns of condition, 
state, and before pronouns; e. g,, auger $tent/ out of breath; auger 
2)tenft, out of service; auger ad)t laffen, leave out of account; er ifl auger 
fid), he is beside himself. Before nouns of place it was once common, 
but augerfyalb is now preferred ; e. g., auger bem Sager, outside of the 
camp (Lu.); auger ber <2>tabt, outside the city (S.). It is often used in 
the sense of except ; e. g., auger mir ifl fetit ©ott, there is no Ood but me. 

9lt§et1)aU), gen., outside of; e. g., attgerljafl) be$ £ljore8, outside the 
gate ; augerljatb bc8 ©efc£c8, outside of the law. Sometimes with dat. 
in the classics and even now ; e. g., augerljalb feiucm SSaterfanbe (S.) ; 
augerljafb bent eittgejaunten §ofe, outside the enclosed court (Freytag). 

33tt, dat., by, at, near, with. It denotes: (1) Simple proximity ; e. g., 
beim genfler, by the window; bte 2>d)\ad)t Bet SSatertoo, thebattle of i. e. 
near, W. (2) Location at, with, among, at the house of, in the works 
of; e. g., bet einem (Mag, at a drinking-bout; bei ber Arbeit, at work; 
bet un8 gnSanbe, in our country; betm Onfel luoljnen, live at one's uncle's; 
bei einem ^rofeffor fyoren, hear lectures under a professor; bte @teffe fhtbet 
fid) bei <©d)ttler, is found in S. (3) Status, condition, concomitancy ; 
e. g., er ifl bei Safjren, weU along in years ; er ifl nod) bei ootten $raftcn, 
stm infuU vigor; bei ftd), in one's senses ; idj bin bei ©etbe, Jam in funds; 
bet 9£ad)t, at night; bctjeiten, at times, betimes: bei gutem Setter, the 
weather being good; bei biefer ©adjfage, in view of this situation; bei 
offuem ftenfter fdjfafen, sleep with open window; bcim ©eljen, in walking. 
(4) Ground of assertion, prohibition, etc.; e. g., beim $itmneU by 
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heaven/ bct« ift bet Strafe toerboten, forbidden under penalty; Bel 2etbe 
ntdjt! not for your life/ (5) Measure ; e. g., bci einem£aare, by a hair's 
breadth; bci tuettem, by a long way. (C) Point of seizure ; e. g., jentanb 
bei bcr §anb ergreifeu, seize one by the hand, 

23 fatten, dat. and gen., within. Formerly of place or time, now only 
of time; e. g., biwteu einiger £age, within a few days; binnen brei 
3ftouaten, within three months. The dat. now prevails. 

$1$, ace, to, till. It denotes a limit of motion, time, or space ; e. g., 
id) gefye mit bid Scipgig, I will go along as far as L. ; toon Seipjtg bid 
(nad)) 3)reSbeu, fromL. to D.; bid 8w ta 8> ^ Friday. It is often 
followed by an adverb or another prep.; e. g., bid Ijcute, until to-day* 
bis 3um Cntbe, fo the end; er ficcft in ©djulben bid an bie Dljren, Aeto 
up to the ears in debt. So in numerical approximations ; ad)t bid geljn 
Soljvc, eight or ten years. 

$tt0ftlt$, gen., this side of; from ©eite with adverbial d. 2)iedfettd 
bed 2ftonbed, this side the moon. The dat. occurs in old writers. 

£utdj, ace, through, by. It denotes: (1) Transition through space oi 
time; e. g., burd) bie Suft fttegen, fly through the air; burd) bie 9tod)t 
toadjen, watch through the night. Figuratively : ed fuljr mir burd) ben 
#opf, it flashed through my head. "With verbs of perception : burd) ettt 
gernroljr f eJjett/ look through a telescope. Often emphasized by an added 
Ijiuburd) ; e. g., burd) triele 3cil)re Ijinburd), through many years. On 
the adverbial burd), in bie ganje 9tad)t burd), the whole night through, cf. 
§ 266. (2) Means, including personal mediation, but not direct 
agency, for which see under Don ; e. g., ettuad burd) £ijl ertangen, get 
something by cunning ; er liefc mir burd) eineu SBoteu fagen, sent word by 
a messenger. (4) Ground, cause, occasion ; e. g., id) bitte bid) burd) 
©otted ©naben, I pray you by God's grace; burd) einen 3 u f au * ty <*>*> 
accident; elenb burd) mid), miserable through me (G.). 

(£tttgegett, dat., against, toward. It is really an adverb (separable 
prefix), but when the verb of motion is omitted it may take on the 
character of a postpositive preposition ; e. g., bem ©d)nee, bem SKegen, 
bent SEBinb entgegeu, in face of snow and rain and wind (G.)/ tljr fteigt 
l)tnauf, bem ©trom ber 9teujj eutgegen,/acwi</ the current (S.). 

Sfutf ace, for. It implies: (1) Interest, benefit ; e. g., etttmd fxlr einen 
tljun, do something for one; fur SScib uub $inbcr beten, pray for one's 
wife and children. (2) Exchange, equivalence ; e. g., fur einen fyanbeht, 
act for (i. e. in lieu of) one; ed ifl fur ©etb uid)t $u Ijaben, not to be had 
for money; id) Ijalt' ifyit fiir einen ©d)etm, takehimfor a scamp; fttrlteb* 
neljmen, put up with things. (3) Sphere of application, limitation ; e. g., 
Srgnei fiir cttt gicber, medicine for a fever; fiir eitten barren foridjt er 
gar nidjt fdjledjt, not badly for a fool (G.)/ id) fiir mein 5£eil, I for my 
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part; gcnug fur Ijeute, enough for to-day; tdj ging im S&albe fo fifr 
mid) Ijin, all by myself. (4) Succession ; e. g., ©djritt fur ©d)ritt, step 
by step, 

%'ivc is of like origin with -to or. The two are often confounded in 
early modern Ger. and even in the classics ; e. g., fur gitrdjt fterbeu, die 
of fear (S.) / toetnte fur grenbeu, wept for joy (G-). gitr for tjrfr may of 
course take the dat.;e. g., xoa§ Ijcitte cr baun nod) fur feiucin 9Rabd)en 
toorauS (S. ) ? 

(Brgflt (gen), ace, toward, against, facing. It denotes: (1) The direction 
of motion, effort or purpose ; e. g., gcgen ben ©trom fdjnumnteu, swim 
against the current; ttm8 fomten ttnr gegen TOredjtS §eere? what can 
we do against A.'s armies (S.) ? fief) gcgcu bic £l)fu*e ftemmen, brace one's 
self against the door. So with nouns ; e. g., ein 2fttttct gcgen bic (Et)o* 
tera, a remedy against the cholera. "With verbs of motion gegett is rare 
in the sense of toward, but may occur if the verb is such as to preclude 
the idea of hostility ; thus gegett bie @tabt tnarfdjteren, means to march 
against the city, but gegen bie ©tabt fpajieren, gegett ben Siljeiu toanbern, 
are permissible, though nadj, or nad) . . . gu, is preferred (2) Direc- 
tion of feeling, friendly or hostile; e. g., fueunbfid) gcgen ba% $>otf, 
friendly toward the people ; taub gcgen bie 23itte, deaf to the request; (gljr* 
furd)t gegen ba8 2tfter, respect for age. (3) Offset, exchange, comparison; 
e. g., SBarett gegett bar©elb toerfattfen, sell wares for cash; $rieg§ge* 
fangene gegen etnanber au§taufd)eu, exchange prisoners ; gcgen iljn Bin id) 
nidjtS, beside him I am nothing ; etu 9ftcl)r bon gtvangig gcgen gtoolf, a 
majority of twenty to twelve (S.). (4) Approximation ; e. g., gcgen 5tbcnb, 
toward evening ; gegett brei 2ftoitcttc, about three months. (5) Position 
facing ; e. g., ein gcufter gegen ©iiben, a window facing the south. 

In early modern Ger, gegen usually took the dat. and this construc- 
tion is met with now and then in the classics ; e. g., iljr toerbet gegen 
bet* 9JJettge tueuig fein, few in comparison with the multitude (G.). The 
short form gen is common in the Bible and still survives in set phrases; 
©• g-i gen $immet, toward the sky. 

©egmiibcr; dat., opposite, in face of, in relation to. It generally 
follows its noun and is more often adv. than prep. It is used : (1) Of 
literal position; e. g., bcr $trd)e gegeniibev, or gegettiiber ber birdie, 
opposite the church, (©egeniibcr toon, after Fr. vis-ctrvis de, also occurs.) 
(2) Of status ; e. g., bie ©tettung be8 ©taatcS ber $trdje gegeniiber, the 
attitude (f the stale in relation to the church; btcfer Xljatfadje gegenubcr 
bin id) fprad)(o§, in face of this fact. Tmesis is common in older writers; 
e. g., in ber SBufleu gegen Wloab iibcr, in the desert over against Moab. 

©ema(, dat., according to, in harmony with. Strictly the adj. getnafj 
(§ 260) used adverbially. It usually follows its noun ; e. g., ber SRcitur 
gemfig (or naturgemafc) leben, live according to nature; bemgemafj, 
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accordingly. Nowadays often with gen.; e. g., gemcijj 3tyre8 @djreiben$, 
according to your letter; bcfel)(8gemtij3, according to orders. 

§M, (alliftt, Qallift, gen., because cf f on account of. Stereotyped 
case-forms of the old noun §alb, side, direction ; always postpositive. 
Examples : furfHidjer §od)begviij}ung l)atb, in the interest of a princely 
greeting (G.)/ bicfer $offnmtg Ijalbcn, on account of this hope; ber 6tn* 
bien Ijatber, in the interest of study (Ranke). Now chiefly in compounds; 
meinetl)atb(en), alterSljalber, amt$I)att>er, frcmfljettsfjalbcr, etc. 

§ttliet, dat. and ace, behind. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position behind, with verbs of rest ; 
e. g., er ijt gutter bent §auje, behind the house; ^tutcr bem 93erge iuoljnen, 
live on the other side of the mountain. (2) Concealment ; e. g., Ijtnter bc$ 
2cljrcr8 9liidfcn, behind the teacher's back ; e8 flecf t etniaS bctl)inter, there's 
something behind it. (3) Support; e. g., er ftel)t fjtntcr mil* a(8 53iirge, 
he stands behind me as security. 

b. "With ace. It denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., IjinterS §ctn8 
fleljeit, go behind the house; fdjreib' e$ bir IjinterS Dty, make a note of it. 

3 It, dat. and ace; with dat., in, with ace., into. 

a. The dat. marks position, in space or time ; e. g., in bcr ©tobt 
tooljnen, live in the city; im gftnffe matcn, wade in the river; in cincnt 
©udje (efen, read in a book; er flarb im 3aljre 1800, died in the year 1800. 

b. The ace. implies a goal of motion, perception, duration ; e. g., 
in bie <2tabt gefjen, go into the city; in bm gdtfj (Ijinetit) roatcn, wade 
intotheriver; in cin 33nd) feljcn, look into a book; er lebte bt§ tn8 3a()r 
1800, he lived into (he year 1800. Where a goal of motion is implied Ger. 
requires the ace. more strictly than Eng. requires into; e. g., man 
pffanjt einen 23anm in bie (Srbe, plants a tree in the ground; id) jlccfe bie 
$anb in bie Xajd)e ; put my hand in my pocket. Notice, too, the ace. in 
phrases of extent; e. g., 20 ^nfj in bie §b()e, 20 feet high; hne faun'8 
end) in bie Sange freuen ? how can you like it for a steady thing (G.) ? 

3ttfolge, gen., in consequence of ; = in gotge. 

Sttmittftt, gen., in the midst of; = in ber SJtttte. 

3ttttfrljalb, 8 en *» within, inside of; of both time and place; e. g., 
imtertjalb bc8 @rf)loffe$, within the castle; utnerljalb be$ 3al)re$, within 
the year. Common also with dat. 

3fftfett£, gen., on that side of, beyond; jenfcitS biejer Serge, beyond 
these mountains. Cf. bteSfeitS. 

Urafi, gen., on the strength of, in virtue of; e. g., fraft be$ SBertiner 
33ertrage8, in virtue of the Berlin treaty. Shortened from in $raft. 

£at!g$, gen., along; e. g., tangS be8 ghtffcS, along the river. Common 
also with dat. An adverbial gen. of lang, with spurious umlaut. 
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fittttt, gen., according to; e. g., taut bc8 gefdjloffenen $3nnbe«, accord- 
ing to the treaty of alliance. Sometimes with dat. Shortened from nad) 
£aut, according to the purport. 

SRtt, dat., with It denotes: (1) Association, joint activity (friendly 
and hostile) ; e. g., fomm, gel) mit mix, come, go with me; nut einem 
©cguer jhetten, contend wi'h an adversary; mit ©ott, with Qotfs help. 
(2) Concern, often in a very loose sense ; e. g., hue jieljt eS mit 3t)rcm 
Bergen? how is it with your heart (G.) f roaS gicbt'8 mit bem $aucr 
ba? what's the matter with the peasant there (S.)? IjtuauS mit ilmt! out 
withhim! id) bin mit ber <©adjc fcrtig, done with the affair. (3) Con- 
comitancy, in phrases of manner; e. g., mit 9£cd)t, rightly; mit mentg 
SBtfe, with little wit. <4) Appurtenance ; e. g., ©ofc mit ber eiferueu 
$anb, Gotz with the iron hand. (5) Means ; e. g., mit eiuem 2fteffer 
fdjuctbcu, cut with a knife; mit ©enufj bctriigeu, deceive with pleasure. (6) 
Contemporaneousness; e. g., bie SOBett nnrb id) o iter mit iebem SEag, 
every day; mit ber &tit, in course of time. 

SRUfamt, dat.; the same as famt. 

Wlittttt, imttelft, geo., by means of; e. g., mitteffl ifjreS 3(nfeljen8, by 
means of their prestige. 2ftittef8 is an adverbial genitive of 2Jttttel ; mit* 
tetfi has an excrescent t. 



), dat., after, to, according to. It denotes : (1) Approach, direc- 
tion of motion, "with names of places ; e. g., nad) SBcrltu geljen, go to 
Berlin; nad) §aufe etten, hurry home. The object may be an adverb ; 
e. g., nad) oben, up; nad) uutett, down. Direction, without the idea of 
arrival, may be expressed by ttad) . . . jit ; e. g., roir fuijren nad) ber 
©tabt in, drove toward the city. (2) The direction of effort, desire, 
attention, etc. ; e. g., nad) einem fdjlageu, strike at one / nad) cincm3Ute 
fdjtcfteu, shoot at a mark ; nad) SKuljm flreben, strive for glory; ficx> nad) 
Sftulje feljnen, long for rest. (3) Sequence ; c. g., nad) einem reben, speak 
after one; etu8 nad) bem aitDent, one after the other; nad) !ur$er 3 e it> 
after a short time; nad) £ifd)C, after dinner. (5) Accordance, often with 
object preceding; e. g., nad) metner $luftd)t, according to my view; 
aUem 2tnfd)etne nad), according to all appearances; id) feitne ir)n bem 
Seamen nad), know himby name; e8 riedjt nad) ©djttjcfel, itsmeUs of (like) 
sulphur. 

9tad)fi, dat., closeby, next to; e. g., nadjfl ber 33riicte, close by the bridge 
(S.). The superlative of nal), used adverbially. 

9lelJett, dat. and ace, close by, beside. 

a. "With dat. it denotes : (1) Simple juxtaposition ; e. g., neben einem 
fifceu, sit next to one; ncbcit ber £I)itre fdjlafen, sleep by the door. (2) Addi- 
tion or comparison ; e. g., bit foUjt feine anbre ©otter ueben mir fcaben. 
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no other gods beside me; bit Ijaft nodj cine JHugtyeit itebett betner iUebe, 
shrewdness along with your love (S.) ; itebcn ifjm bin id) ein ©tfimpcr, a 
bungler in comparison wiih him. 

b. With ace. it follows verbs of motion in the sense of beside, close 
to; e. g., er fteUte ftdj iteben belt Of en Ijtit, placed himself by the stove (S.); 
erfefcte fid) itebcn fie, sat down beside her (G.). But the dat. is not in- 
frequent even after verbs of motion. 

9tcbfl, dat., along with, together with; e. g., ber SSater nebft fcincn beiben 
©olmcit, together with his two sons. From uebeuS, an adverbial amplifi- 
cation of neb en, with exerescent t. 

©B, dat., above, over, on account of; e. g., ob (Srben (archaic), above 
ground, on earth; ber ^rteftcr tyrad) ben ®cgcn ob bem ^aare, pronounced 
the blessing over the pair (Lenau) ; ob oil bem cbtcit SBettt/ over, i. e., on 
account of, aU the noble wine (U.). Cb is now rare and confined to 
stately diction. It occurs also with gen.; e. g., ob beg fcltfameu ©era* 
ted/ on account of the strange implement (S.). 

Oljnc, ace, without; e. g., oljne guteit ©rttnb, without good reason. 
The object may be an inf. with gu or a clause with baft ; e.g., begeugt 
nur, of)ne t>icl git lui ffen # without knowing much (G.); er fiinbtgt, oljne bag 
er c8 ttJeifj, si/is without knowing it. Formerly common with dat., and 
gen., whence the survivals oljnebcm, aside from that, and gtuetfelSotjne, 
doubtless. 

Obcrtjani,gen., above; e. g., oberfyatb bed 2)orfe8, above the village. 
Also with dat.: oberljalb bem SBalbe, above the forest. 

@amt, dat., together with; e. g., ber SBater famt ben&inbern, the father 
together with the children. 

€>ctt, dat., since, from the time of; e. g., feit bem lefcten JMege, since 
the last war. Formerly also with gen., whence feit afters, from of old. 
The object may be an adverb or adjective ; e. g., feit gejlertt, since 
yesterday / felt f urgent, recently. 

Sottbfr, ace, without; obsolete except in a few phrases such as fon* 
ber ©leidjen, without peer; f onber 3^*^/ doubtless. Formerly used also 
with dat and gen. 

%TOt}, gen. or dat., in spite of, in competition with, hence, as well as; 
e.g., trot? alter ©emiilmngen, in spile of aU efforts; trofc bem fd)tedjten 
SBcttcr, in spite of the bad weather; trofc atle bent, for all that; baranf 
toerficljeu urir nn§ trofc enter Nation in ber SSctt, we understand that as 
well as any nation in the world (L.). Shortened from gu(nt) £rofce. 

ttbfr, dat. and ace, over, beyond. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1 ) Position, with verbs of rest ; e. g., fiber 
&Uen ©tyfeln ift SRnl)', over all the hiU-tops is rest (G.\; er luo&nt fiber 
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bem 3fleere, lives across the sea. (2) Occupation ; e. g., fiber ein'tn $3ud)e 
fi^en, sit over a book; fiber einem ©efpvad) ben 3 U 9 toerfauineu, miss the 
train over (i. e., through being absorbed in) a conversation, 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., er gtefjt iljttt 
tin <S)ta$ 28em fiber ben flopf, pours a glass of wine over his head (G.); 
Sammer fiber bie SBelt btiugen, bring sorrow over ihe world; fiber erne 
SBrficfe geljen, go over a Iridge. So with nouns that imply crossing ; 
e. g., ber fibergang fiber bie 2>onau, the crossing of the Danube. (2) Su- 
periority; e. g., fiber eut SSoII Ijervfdjen, rule over a people ; fiber ben getnb 
fiegen, prevail over the enemy. (3) Excess ; e. g., ba§ gefjt fiber alle 33er* 
nunft, beyond all reason; fiber alle SBcjdjreibung jdjrecfUd), terrible beyond 
all description ; fiber jroci Satyre, over two years. But this last may also 
mean two years hence; cf. bcute fiber ad)t%<\Qt,aweekfrom to-day; i"bcr 
9lad)t f over night. Further: einmal fiber ba$ anbere, time after time; 
SBriefc fiber SBriefe, letters upon letters. (4) Occasion, theme ; e. £., fiber 
etnen SBorfall ladjeit (metnen, ftd) frenen), laugh (weep, rejoice) over an 
occurrence; fiber bie Jhmfl Jdjreiben, writeupon art; fiber baS (Srfyabene, 
On the Sublime. So in exclamations : Jjfut fiber bid)! out upon you! 
According to Brandt, fiber eitt SBud) cinfd^taf en, tofaU asleep over a bock, 
implies that the book is dull, while fiber einem $3udje etnfdjlafen means 
simply to fall asleep while reading. 

tlttl, ace, about, around. It denotes : (1) Simple position, often 
with following fjcr or Ijcwttt ; e. g., umC gcuer ftefjen, stand about 
the fire; afle trcten um il)n, come around him(G.); urn ben £eid) (berum) 
fpajicrcn, walk round ihe pond. (2) Approximation; e. g., um SBSctl)* 
nod) ten, about Christmas ; um brei (Stunben, about three leagues. In 
giving the time of day, however, \\m denotes exact time ; e. g., um 3 
Uljr, at 3 o'clock. (3) Concern, solicitude ; e. g., e§ Ijcmbelt fid) um$ 
2thtn, it is a question of life; um etne ©adje flreite'u, contend about a 
matter; um etttmS bitten, ask for something. (4) Exchange, offset, price; 
e. g., ailed ifl eud) fell um©olb, purchasablefor gold (S.); um ailed in bet 
SBelt, of (for) all things in the world. (5) Degree of difference ; e. g., 
um eluen 3ott gu brelt, too wide by an inch; nm ein £aar, by a hair's 
breadth. (6) Loss, deprivation ; e. g., eutcu um« Seben bringen, deprivt 
one of life. 

ttm • • . tmflcit, gen., for the sake of; e.g., um ©otteS roillen, /or 
God's sake; i. e., um ©ottcd SBilleu, /or the wiUofQod. 

ttnangcfcljctt, gen., not considering. 

Uttbcfdjabct, gen., without detriment (or prejudice) to. Barely with dat. 

tUlgfdtijttt, gen., notwithstanding. Formerly not uncommon with 
dat, whence bemwtgeadjtet (as well as beffenungeadjtet), nevertheless. 
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ttlttcr, dat. and ace, under, among. 

a. With dat, in constructions of rest, it denotes : (I) Simple posi- 
tion ; e. g., unter einem SBanme ftfceu, sit under a tree; ©retdjen untcr 
totetem SBotfe, amony many people (G.). So, too, as the equivalent of a 
partitive gen. ; e. g., tjiete unter belt @otbaten, many among the soldiers. 
(2) Status, with reference to superior authoritj 7 , governing conditions, 
etc.; e. g., unter einem Dffigterbteneu, serie under an officer ; untcr ©rucf 
feufjen, groan under oppression ; unter fold) en Umftanbeu, under such cir- 
cumstances; ein 93ud) unter ber $reffe, a book in press. (3) Contempo- 
raneousness, concomitancy ; e. g., unter ber SRegteruug $art8, under the 
reign of Karl; unter bem Conner ber &auouen toorriicfen, advance amid 
the roar of cannon. 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., etroaS unter ben 
Xifdj roerfen, throw something w.der the table; id) fomm' gar luenig unter 
Seute, I go little among people (G.). 

Untcrljalb, gen., below; e. g., unterljafb beS 2)orfe8, below the village. 
Sometimes with dat. 

JBctmUtclft, gen., by means of. The same as mittelft. 

JBetmbgc, gen., in virtue of by dint of; e. g., toermoge feitteg gletgeS, 
by dint of Ms industry. 

©Oil, dat., from f of. As we have seen (§ 247), toon and the dat. may 
take the place of the gen. in nearly all the latter's uses. Aside from 
this it denotes : (1) The starting-point ; e. g., toon Berlin uad) Seipgtg 
fafyren, travel from Berlin to Leipzig; toon nun an, from now on. (2) Res- 
idence, . origin ; e. g., ber $aufmann toon SBenebig, the merchant of 
Venice ; SKubolf toon $ab$burg, Rudolf of Habsburg. Hence, in modern 
times, as a mere sign of nobility; e. g., giirjl toon SBiSmartf, Prince von 
Bismarck. (3) Agency, with passive verbs ; e. g., 2(mertfa ttmrbe toon 
(EohmtbuS entbetft, was discovered by Columbus. (4) Source ; e. g., toon 
alien @etten, from all sides ; toon ber 2u ft (ebcu, live on air; toon toem 
Ijaben ©te ba8? from whom have you that? ba% tft nidjt gut toon btr, 
not kind of you ; toon ©eburt ein £)eut jd)er, a German by birth; ua§ toom 
Sfcegen, wet with rain. (5) Separation, release ; e. g., ba8 ©ute toom 
@d)(ed)teuunterfd)eiben, distinguish the good from the bad; frei toon ©tola, 
free from pride ; toou ber Arbeit ruljen, rest from toil. (6) Concern ; e. g., 
toon ber ^oUtit rebeit, talk of politics; bte tfefyre toom 3 u faH> the doctrine 
of chance. (7) Specification ; e. g., ein2ftann toon toierjig 3al)ren, a man 
of forty ; ein (Sugel toon einem SSeibe, an angel of a woman. 

JBflt, dat. and ace, before. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position in place or time ; e. g., toor bem 
©piegel fteljen, stand before the mirror; toor 3 Uljr, before three o'clock ; 
toor elnetn 2ftonat, a month ago; toor GtfyrifhtS, B. C. (2) Cause, mostly 
with words of emotion ; e. g., toor greube foetnen, weepforjoy; gurdjt 
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Dor bcm £obe, fear of death. (3) Precedence ; e. g., Dor alien $ingen, 
before all things; fcor etnem beu Sovrang Ijaben, take precedence of one. 
(4) Exposure, security ; e. g., etueii Dor ber $alte fdjiifccn, protect one from 
the cold; jidjer toor bcm geinbe, safe from the enemy; oor bir Ijab' id) feiue 
©efyetmniffe, I have no secrets from you. 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., Dor ben Spiegel 
treten, step before the mirror ; fid) Dor ben $opf fdjieftcu, shoot one's self in 
the head; toor ciuen SBaum remtcn, run into a tree (G). 

SBaljrent), gen., during ; e. g., mafyrenb beg $benb8, during the evening. 
The pple. of mafyren, endure; rociljrettbeS XageS, toMe Me day endures 
(§ 251, 1), became rodfyrenb be$ XageS. Sometimes with dat. 

9Bt$tn, gen., on account of; e. g., roegen be8 ^Betters, on account of 
the weather. Often postpositive, e. g., ber ©efdjafte roegen ; because of 
business. Sometimes with dat. 

SBfoctV ace, against (but not in a physical sense) ; e. g., miber bad 
9tedjt, contrary to law. 

gtt, dat., to, at, for. It denotes : (1) The direction of motion or 
effort, usually with the idea of arrival ; e. g., fomm bu nut* oft gu mir 
Ijcriiber, come over to my house (G.); fie fang gu iljm, fte fprad) gu ifym, sJie 
sang to him, she spoke to him(G.) ; gu 33ett gcljcn, go to bed; gur^irdje 
gefyeu, go to church; gu ©rmibe gcljen, go to ruin; gu 33obeit fallen, fall 
to the ground; Toon Drt gu Oxt, from place to place; toon 3cit gu 3*tt, 
/rom #me to time. Observe that gu is not used after verbs of motion 
before names of towns ; e.g,iogoto Berlin is nad) SBevlin gefyen. Some- 
times postpositive (with or without preceding itad)) in the sense of 
toward; e. g., (nad)) ber ©trafje gu, toward the street. (2) Position in 
space or time, with verbs of rest ; e. g., gu §aufe, at home ; gu SBeil)* 
nadjteit, at Christmas ; int SRatljauS gu Bremen, in the town-hall at Bremen. 
(But with names of towns in is more usual.) So, too, of the seat of 
feeling, e. g., e8 ift mtr tt)ol)f gu 2Jhttc, comfortable in mind. Observe 
the idiomatic use of gu with particles of motion ; e. g., gur £f)iir f)in* 
4U$, out of (i. e., out at, by way of) the door. (3) Purpose, destination, 
resultant status ; e. g., SBaffer gum £riitfen, water for drinking ; gum 
33etfptet, for example; gu meiner grofjen greube, to my great delight; ba$ 
ift nicfjt gum 2ad)en, not for laughter, no laughing -matter; gum ©ntgitcfenl 
charming/ gu ntdjte roerben, come to naught; gu £obe argent, vex to death; 
eine gur ftxaxi nelmteu, take one to wife. (4) Manner, rate, degree ; e. g., 
gu gujj, on foot; gu SBaffer, by water; gu 2)eutfd), in German; gu brei 
2ftart ba$ 55tu<f, at three marks a piece; gu §uuberten, by hundreds; gum 
Xeit, in part. (5) Excess, addition ; e. g., bagu, gubem, besides. 

Sufolgc, gen., in consequence of. 

Stttoftier, dat., against; e. g., ba« ©lucf mar un$ guttrtber, against us. 

3toifd)cn, dat. and ace, between. The dat. follows verbs of rest, the 
ace. verbs of motion. 
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378. Classification of Conjunctions. Conjunctions con- 
nect the members of compound or complex sentences (cf. 
§ 410). Those that connect sentences of equal syntactical 
rank are called c co-ordinating ' conjunctions, while those 
that introduce dependent clauses are called ' subordinat- 
ing/ The former class may be subdivided, with reference 
to their influence on the word-order, into general connect- 
ives and adverbial conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin, and are not always 
easily distinguishable from adverbs. The guiding principle is that an 
adverb modifies a single word, usually the verb, of its clause, while a 
conjunction limits the clause itself, showing its logical relation to what 
precedes or follows. But a considerable number of adverbs (see 
below, § 380, 1) may perform either function, or both at the same time. 

379. The General Connectives aber, aflein, fonbern, bentt, 
obcr and unb do not affect the word-order ; e. g., aber bte 
Sonne bulbet fein SBetfteS, out the sun endures nothing white 
(G.) ; bernt cr toar unfet, for he was ours (G.) ; 2Betb, mad)' 
tylai$, ober mem 9Jog gel)t uber bid) tjtntoeg, woman, give way, 
or my horse will run over you (S.). 

1. Of the three words for but, aflein and aber are used without 
appreciable difference of meaning, but aUeiu always begins its clause, 
whereas aber may come after one or more words, being then equivalent 
to however ; e. g., id) aber btieb mit tummerDoUcr ©eete, I however re- 
mained with sorrowful soul (S.). ©onbern is used only after a negative, 
and introduces a contrast which excludes or contradicts what goes 
before; e. g., ba% ift lein ©runb, fonbern nur etn SBorioaub, that is no 
reason, but only a pretext; er fain nirijt, fonbern er btieb rufjig gn §anfe, 
he did not come, but remained quietly at home. But if the second pro- 
position does not exclude the first, aber is used even after a negative ; 
e. g., er fam ntdjt, aber er btieb nid)t oftne ©runb git §anfe, he did not 
come, but he had reason for remaining at home, ©onbern is especially 
common in the correlative phrase nidjt allein (or ntdjt nur) . ♦ . fonbern 
and), not only . . .but also. 

2. 5)emt, for, always begins its clause and is thus easily distinguish- 
able from the inferential benn, then (§ 380), which never stands first. 
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3. Obex, or, is often preceded by a correlative entineber, either; e. g., 
enttoeber iljv fcmit mid) ntd)t, ober itjr feib feljv boSfjctft, either you do not 
know me t or you are very malicious (G.). (Sittfteber sometimes causes 
inversion, obcr very rarely. Dber is often followed by a pleonastic and 
untranslatable aber ; e. g., id) nriH entroeber ftegett, ober aber fterben, 
IwUl conquer or die (Gr.). 

4. The use of nub corresponds closely to that of and. Note, how- 
ever, the frequent employment of inversion after unb, with resumption 
of the subject by means of a pronoun, usually berfet&e ; e. g., bic S3ov* 
fteUimg beg unit urn (ed)S Uljr, unb ttrirb biefclbe ungefafyr bvei ©tunben 
bauern, the performance begins at 6 o'clock and will last about three hours. 
This usage is characteristic of the commercial and official styles. 

a. By the ellipsis of the verb really connected with what precedes 
unb sometimes acquires concessive force ; e. g., bit ntufjt, uub foftet' e8 
mein ?eben, thou must and should it cost (i. e., though it should cost) my 
We (G.). 

380. The Adverbial Conjunctions are adverbs so far as 
they modify a particular word of the clause in which they 
stand, but conjunctions in that they show the logical rela- 
tion of the clause itself to what precedes or follows. As 
conjunctions they are apt to begin the clause, in which 
case they cause inversion ; but they may also follow the 
verb like any other adverb; e. g., gtoar tfi e$ letdjt, bod) tft 
ba$ Setdjte f djmer, to be sure it is easy, but the easy is hard (Q-.); 
bu tnagfl $h>ar reben, bu tyaft bod) unredjt, you may talk, to be 
sure, but you are wrong. 

1. It would be impossible to draw up a complete list of the adverbial 
conjunctions, because they can not be distinguished sharply from other 
adverbs. Nor is it easy to classify them according to their meaning. 
Roughly speaking they are either additive (akin in meaning to also, 
moreover) t adversative (meaning but, yet, on the other hand, else, rather), 
temporal (such as soon, now, then, thereupon, firstly), partitive (like 
partly . . . partly, now . . . again), consecutive (like hence, therefore, 
accordingly, so), or they express assurance, doubt, probability, etc. 
Some of the more common are as follows : 

allerbingS, to be sure. bagegcn, on the contrary. 

a\\o f so, then. bamat$, at that time, 

anbrcvfeitS, on the other hand. baniit, therewith. 

and), also, too. bann, then. 

batb . . ♦ batb, now . . . again. barauf, thereupon. 
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barmn, therefore. 

bagu, besides. 

bentnad), accordingly. 

benn, then. 

bennodj, however. 

beSfyatb, therefore. 

beSgteidijen, likewise. 

beffennngeadjtet, notwithstanding. 

beStoegen, therefore. 

bod), but, yet, surely 

cbcitfo, likewise. 

cnbliti), finally. 

erftenS, firstly. 

freitid), to be sure. 

gteidjfaUS, likewise. 

gteidjtoofyi, nevertheless. 

fyatb ♦ . . fyatb, half . . . half. 

{a, indeed, of course. 

jebodj, nevertheless. 

nadjfjer, afterwards. 



natntid), namely, to explain. 

natitrtid), o/ course. 

nod), ye/, 5^Z. 

nun, now. 

fo, so. 

fogar, even. 

fogleidj, directly. 

fonft, else, formerly. 

teilS . . . teifS, par% . . . partly. 

trofcbem, nevertheless. 

iiberbieS, besides. 

ubrtgenS, moreover. 

tnefleidjt, perhaps. 

Dictme^r, rather. 

roo!)T, perhaps, I presume. 

gubem, besides. 

$uerfi,ytrst. 

gutcfet/ /as*. 

guncid)fi, nesrf. 

gmar, to be sure. 



a. Some of the above words, notably audj, bodj, erfienS, namlid), 
often fail to cause inversion ; e. g., and) ba$ tfi falfd), that too is false; 
bu fdjeinfi bebentltd), bod) bu f djeinfl bergniigt, you seem pensive, yet you 
seem happy (G.). Any word loses its power to canse inversion, when 
it is set off by a comma ; e. g., mm, ttrir fefjen einanber ttueber, weU, 
we'U see each other again (G.). This is often the case with the ordinal 
adverbs, erftenS, groeitenS, ferner, enbttd), etc. 

b. 2fad) generally stands just before (with weak stress), or just after 
(with strong stress), the word to be made prominent ; e. g., and) id) 
or id) a it d), bin $)id)ter, I too (as well as others) am a poet; id) bin aud) 
$) i d) t c r, or 2)id)ter an d), lama poet too (as well as an orator). The 
former idea can also be expressed : id) bin and) &idjter. 

a 2)od) is primarily adversative, = but, yet, but its adversative force 
is often directed against an imaginary doubt, denial, opposition, or 
hesitation, so that it becomes merely a particle of emphasis, = really, 
surely, I declare; e. g., ba8 tfl bodj imerfjovt, that is reaUy unheard of; 
tretcn @ie bod) Ijerein, come in, won't you f Ijore bod), do hear. So in 
combination with {a or mofyt ; e. g., bit bift ja bod) ber #err, thou art 
surely the Lord; @te ftnb bod) tt)of)t nid)t Iran!, you are not sick, I hope. 
It quite regularly follows a verb put first for emphasis ; e. g., gtaub' 
id) bod), I do believe; Ijab' id) ben 9ftarft unb btc ©tvaficn bod) nic fo ein- 
{am gejeljen, I never did see, etc. (G.). 
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d. 3a as additive particle, = indeed, in fact, need not cause inversion; 
e. g., fefcte fid) 311 il)m, ja man biirfte beiuaf)' fagen, ouf iljn, sat down by 
him, indeed one might almost say, upon him (G.). More often ja follows 
the verb with the sense of course, you know; e.g., id) table ilnt nid)t, 
er ifi ja nur ein $tnb, / do not blame him, he is only a child, you know; 
©ie roiffen Ja, you know, of course, 

c Sftod) may have additive or temporal force ; e. g., iljr fcib nod) fltem* 
ltd) toofyfgebaut, you are besides pretty well built (G.); ba8 ifl nod) fdjlim* 
ntev, that is stiU worse. As temporal particle it means yet, still, up to; 
e. g., nod) ift e8 3 e ^*/ ^ cre * 5 s ^ <ime; nod) toor (urgent, wn#Z Zatefy, guite 
lately; ba$ fef)(te nod), tfiatf teas g/ef lacking, that caps the climax; er faun 
nod) tange leben, he may yet live long. 

f. 9£un differs from jefet in that the latter only denotes present time 
as such, while uitu implies a relation to what precedes ; e. g., id) bin 
jefet befdjafttgt, I am busy now, but nun traf eSftd), now it happened (as 
part of a narrative) ; nun banfet atte ©ott, now all thank God (in view of 
his favor). 

g. 2BoI)t is sometimes concessive ; e. g., tooljt ftat er ©elb, aber er l)at 
roenig 23erftanb, he has money, to be sure, but he has little sense. Most 
often, however, it expresses a lack of perfect assurance, being a sort of 
verbal interrogation-point to be translated by perluaps, probably, pos- 
sibly, I presume, I should say, etc.; e. g., bit Ijaft tooljt red)t, you are prob- 
ably right; e$ toareu il)i*er tool)! gmangig, there were twenty of them, I should 
think; nne fpat ifl e§ rool)(? how late is it, I wonder ? The English well 
at the beginning of the sentence is usually given by nun, not by toot)l ; 
e. g., nun, ttrie gcfyt'S ? well, how goes it? Cf. § 372, 1. 

h. ©0 is often used to resume the adverbial force of a preceding 
clause, especially a conditional clause ; e. g., toeun id) ba8 gettutgt Ijcitte, 
fo toarc id) nidjt gelommen, if I had known that, I should not have come; 
nub lomntt er and), fo tft'S ein ©aud), and even if Tie comes, it is a fool 
(G.). The use of this fo is to make the inversion easier. It should not 
be translated. 



381. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce depend- 
ent clauses which sustain to some word in the main clause 
the relation of adverb, adjective or noun. They require 
that the inflected verb stand at the end. 

1. Exceptions to the rule of order are not uncommon. Especially is 
a prepositional phrase often placed after the verb ; e. g., unb al§ id) 
tarn iu8 IjeitnatUdje Xfyai, when I came into my native valley (S.). Of. 
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also § 194. The most important of the subordinating conjunctions are' 
as follows : 



at$, as, when, than 
a(8 ob, as if. 
al$ roenu, as if. 
bettor, before. 
bi^ until. 
ba, as, since. 
bamit, so that. 
bag, that. 
bieroeit, because 
efje, before. 
falls, in case. 
tttbem, whUe. 
inbeS (*beffen), while. 
tnroief erit, how far. 



inroteroeit, how far. 

Je + ft dv. or adj., 
the — . 

Je nadjbem, accord- 
ing as. 

nadjbem, after. 

ob, whether. 

obgfetd), though. 

obfdjon, though. 

obroof)!, though. 

feit(bent), since. 

fo, if. 

f o -J- adv. or adj 
as — as. 



forote, as, just as. 

roann, when. 

roe it, because. 

roenn, i/, when. 

roenn and), though. 

roenngteidj, though. 

roaljrenb, toftite. 

trie, tow, as. 

too, latere. 

too + prep., or part- 
icle. 

roofern, so far as, if. 

gutnat (ba), especi- 
ally as. 



a. 51(8 translates Eng. loften after a pret.; e. g., aU id) nod) ein $nab 
roar, when I was still a boy (G.). It may also be = as before a historical 
pres. ; e. g., at8 id) ba8 SBorgemad) burdjgefje, as I go through the anteroom 
(S.). After other tenses when is given by roemt, which see. W.% is the 
proper conjunction to be used after a comparative ; e. g., c8 ifi fdjltm* 
nter, al8 id) anfangS oewuitete, it is worse than I at first supposed; id) 
bin alter at8 bit, lam older than you. So, too, after the positive degree 
preceded by fo ; e. g., e§ tft nidjt fo fdjlimtn, at8 bit meinft, not so bad as 
you think; id) bin gerabe fo alt al8 bit, exactly as old as you. In both 
these cases, however, and especially after the positive degree, it is very 
common to substitute tote for al$. The usage is colloquial, but found 
abundantly in the best writers. $)emt is now little used after a com- 
parative, except to avoid an awkward repetition of al8 ; e. g., ©d)ifler 
roar grower al8 $)id)ter beitu al8 s .pi)itofopf), greater as pod than as philos- 
opher. %{§ luie, for at8, is colloquial, but common in the classics. 

b. £>a with pret. may denote simple time, like al8 ; e. g., ba tf)r nod) 
bie fdjoite 2BcIt regievtet, when you still ruled (S.). So, too, to define 3eit; 
©• g-» bie 3« tcn / ba id) nodj felbft im SBerbeit roar, the times when (G.). 
More often, however, it is causal ; e. g., ba bit, o §err, bid) einmat toieber 
naf)ft, since thou dost again draw near (G.). Somewhat rare is the sense 
of though; e. g., ba ftd) nietit SSater nidjt (eidjt eute 9lit8gabe ertaitbte, fo 
roar er bagrgeit utdjt farg, though my father did not like to spend money, 
still he was not niggardly (G.) / rocrb' cin gurftenfnedjt, ba bit ein ©elbft* 
Ijjerr fein famtfi, become a vassal, where (though) you may be a sovereign 
(S.). 

c. £) ant it denotes purpose, not result, and is usually followed by the 
subjunctive ; e. g., baS fag' id) eudj, bamit it)r'S roiffet, IteU you this that 
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you may know it (S.). %u\ baft, = in order that, is common in early 
modern Ger., but is now archaic ; e. g., eljre SBater nub SJtotter, auf bag 
e$ bir toofjl gef)e, fconor *Ay father and mother in order that, etc. (Lu.). 

d. 3)ag may denote purpose or result ; e. g., afle SBtiiteu muff en vex* 
geljett, bag ^riidjtc begliidten, blossoms mast fade that fruits may bless (G.). 
But for this bag modern prose prefers bamit„ Denoting result bag is 
apt to be preceded by fo, auf fotdje SBeife, bergeftalt ; e. g., er fpiidjt fo 
teife, bag man md)t toerftefyt, te speaks so low that one does not understand. 
After gu . . . at 3, in result- clauses, the subjunctive is usual ; e. g., er 
fpridjt gu leife, a(8 bag man iljn toerftefyen fonnte, he speaks too low for one N 
to be able to understand him. — Most often bag introduces a substantive 
or adjective clause ; e. g., id) gtaube, bag ex tommcii Uriib, I believe that 
he wiM come; meinc SBeljauptmtg, bag e8 falfd) ifi, my assertion that it is 
false. The subjunctive in an object-clause is due to the nature of the 
thought (§ 360), not to any governing power of bag ; e. g., rocr bad)te, 
bag bie ©adje fo fh'inbe ? who thought that the affair stood thus ? er meinte, 
bag e8 ju (pat fei, fte thought that it was too late. — After verbs of saying, 
thinking, etc., bag may be omitted, the order becoming normal ; e. g., 
id) gtaube, er toirb fommen, I believe he will come (instead of bag cr 
tommen roirb); er fagte, c8 n)cire atleS uorilber, he said that all was over. 
— A clause with bag may define a noun of time; e. g., e$ fiub bret 
3al)re, bag tdj I)ier ttoljne, it is three years that I have been living here; in 
ber ,3 c it/ ^ a 6 id) & e i i^tn xvax, in the time that I was with him. — A bag- 
clause may depend on the preposition auger or oljne ; e.g., er gteidjt 
feinem ©ruber, auger bag er btaue Slugen Ijat, except that he has blue eyes; 
er fam mentals, of)iie bag er ein ©efdjeuf bradjte, without bringing a pres- 
ent. — Notice finally the idiom : bag id) nid)t roiigtc, not that I know of. 

c Snbetn denotes contemporaneousness, often with the subaudition 
of cause. Usually it is best translated by a verbal in ing t or else by a 
participial construction; e. g., ,fitrdjte bid) nidjt,' fagte SSiffjetm, inbem 
er auf fie lodging, 'do not be afraid? said WUhelm, advancing toward luer 
(G.)/ inbem er beu *ptan gu friif) toerriet, Derbarb er bie gauge ©adje, by 
betraying the plan too soon, he ruined the whole cause. 

/. 3e + adv. or adj. introduces ' proportional ' clauses, and is usually 
followed by (urn) bcfto, less often by je, with inversion ; e. g., je roeuiger 
etne §anb uerridjtet, bcfto garter i[i il)v ©efittjt, the less a hand does, the 
more delicate is its feeling ('the hand of little employment hath the dain- 
tier sense,' Hamlet) ; Je mctjr ibr temt, je meljr uergegt ibr, the more you 
learn the more you forget (L.). 

g. Dbgteidj, obfd)ou, obtootjt often undergo tmesis ; e. g., oB ftd) gletd) 
auf $)eutfd) utd)t§ retmct, though nothing rhymes with 'deutsch' (G.). 

h. ©o +adv. appears in fobatb, as soon as ; fofern, as far as; folang, 
as long as; fooiet, jotoeit, as far as. These words are sometimes, but 
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not now usually, followed by al8 ; e. g., folang' cr auf ber (Srbc lebt, as 
long as he lives on earth (G.). A concessive fo, = however, may precede 
almost any adj. or adv., with dependent order ; e. g., erfuU' bent §er$ 
batoon, fo grojj e$ i%JUl thy heart with it, great as it is. But usually there 
is a following aud) ; e. g., fo fdjnell er and) lief, however fast he ran. 

i. SBamiis now always interrogative, direct or indirect ; e. g., toaitu 
fommt er? whenishe coming? id) tocijj nidjt, toaun er fomtnt. 

j. 2Beil is now usually causal, as in er tjt bir uetbtfd), toett bu gliid= 
(id) tooljuft, he is envious of you because you live happily (S.). But in the 
classics, and even now in poetry, it is often found in its earlier tem- 
poral sense of while; e. g., freut eud), toell bcr grueling tociljrct, rejoice 
while spring lasts (Voss). 

k. SBcnn may have conditional or purely temporal meaning. The 
pret. after the temporal toenn implies repeated or customary action ;* 
e. g., an eud) nur badjf id), loeuu id) fanu unb fdjrieb, I thought only of you 
when(ever) I mused and wrote (G.). 21(8 id) faun unb fdjrieb would refer 
to one occasion. 903 enn represents Eng. when before a pres. or a fut. 
tense; e. g., nrir tommen aueber, toenn ber $ucfuct ruft, when the cuckoo 
calls. The conditional roemt may be followed by any tense. 

1. 28te as temporal conjunction denotes immediate sequence ; e. g., 
unb tote er ertoad)et, in feliger 2uft, as he awakens, on awakening; nrie er 
ba8 l)orte, ging er fort, on hearing that. It thus differs from al3 and 
tnbem, which imply contemporaneousness. More often nrie denotes 
manner, =how or as; e. g., tdj toeifj utdjt, nrie er lebt, I know not how 
he lives ; nrir fpradjcn bout ©eemann, unb nrie er lebt, of the sailor and 
his way of living; e8 t|i, nrie id) bir fagte, it is as I told you. A clause 
with nue may define a noun of manner ; e. g., bte 2lrt, nue er lebt, his 
way of living. On the very common, but faulty use of nue for al$ in 
comparisons (idj bin alter nue bu, id) bin nidjt fo alt nue bn) see above 
under al& 

m. Observe that toann, tote, loo and its compounds may be used as 
direct interrogatives, with the order as in Eng. ; it is only when used 
indirectly in dependent sentences that they require the dependent 
order ; e. g., too ifi er ? toanu nrirb er tommen ? where is he? when will 
he come? id) tocifj uid)t, toann er tommen nrirb, I do not know when he 
will come. The prepositional compounds of too, loorauf, looran, etc., 
usually have relative force, but some of . them serve also as indirect 
interrogatives ; e. g., bte 5 ra Q e > tooDon Die 9tebe tft, the question under 
discussion/ id) toeife uid)t, toooon bte9tebe tfl, I do not know whattheques- 
tion under discussion is. The particle and) (less often nur or trimmer) 
placed after an indirect toann, toie or too, gives the force of Eng. ever; 
e. g., eitt (jetliger SSitle lebt, tote aud) ber menfd)lid)e toante, a holy will 
lives, however the human will may waver (S.) ; tote \>a$ aud) feitt mag, 
however that may be. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

382. Nature of the Interjection. The interjection does 
not form an integral part of the sentence, but is a sentence 
by itself, i. e., an independent expression of feeling or 
will 

1. Some interjections are used only as such, either alone or in con- 
nection with some other part of speech ; e. g., ad) ! ah! adj, ©ott ! aft, 
God! dear me I p(H hush!' These may be called the interjections 
proper. 

2. Others are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, phrases ; e. g.. Ijeit! 
hail! Ijerrtid) ! splendid! nun! will! ficl)! look! ©ottlob ! God be 
praised! Here belong all sorts of oaths, adjurations and by-words. 

3. Others are calls to animals, imitations of sounds, refrains used in 
singing; e.g., Ijift ! haw! nmu I bow-wow! miaul mew! luff J bang! 
\x\dfyti\al Ijeifa! l)c I hurrah! heigho! hoho! 

4. While the interjection has no proper case-governing power and 
is usually followed by the nom., or by a prepositional phrase, it may 
be associated with a gen., dat. or ace. See §§ 255, 261, 1, a, 267, 3. 

383. List of Interjections. 

The interjections and interjectional phrases that fall under 2 and 3 
in the above classification are too numerous to mention. The follow- 
ing list comprises only those of class 1, and of these only some of the 
more important. Such are : 

ad)\ ah! 0! alas! fjallo! hello! Ijui! whiz! 

alj! ah! \)t\ o! Ijuvra ! hurrah! 

afya ! aha! fyeba ! ho there ! iudjlje ! heigho ! 

au ! ! Ijeifa ! heigho ! ita I indeed ! well now ! 

bal)! bah! Ijem! fym! hm! o ! <h) ! 0! oh! 

ef)l eh! Ijo ! ho! o!)o! oho! 

ci ! oho! l)oI)0 ! hoho! pfuil pooh! fie! 

))a\ ha! fjofla ! hello ! f(l ! pst ! hush ! 

fjalja! hahai tyil whew! nff! ugh! 

1. It is usual to classify interjections according to the nature of the 
feeling they denote, but with some of the most common the meaning 
depends largely on the connection, the tone in which they are uttered, 
the accompanying gesture, etc. Thus adj most often expresses pain or 
regret, but it may denote surprise, or even delight. — £), ol), are often 
simply particles of address. — SBal), pfitt, llff , express annoyance or 
disgust. — $c, fjeba, 1)0, Ijallo, are used in attracting attention. — $la is 
deprecatory, a sort of verbal shrug of the shoulders. 
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WOBD-FOBMATION. 

384. Of Derivation in General. Words are derived from 
roots, usually with the aid of prefixes and suffixes. Thus, 
looking at the noun ©e&urt, birth, we find that the prefix 
ge and the suffix t form a part of numerous other nouns, 
as well as this one, and have a meaning of their own. They 
are therefore called formative elements. The root is 
what remains when all such elements have been removed. 

1. From a modern point of view it would seem, then, that the root 
of @ebnrt is the syllable bur. But ©cburt comes from gebtirett, earlier 
geberen, which, with its pret. gebar, and its pple. geboren, shows us 
the same root in the forms ber, bar, bor. This internal vowel-change, 
called, as we have seen, 'ablaut,' plays an important part in deriva- 
tion. 

2. The primary factors in derivation are, then, (1) the 
radical syllable with its possibilities of ablaut, (2) prefixes, 
and (3) suffixes. A root must always be present, though 
its exact meaning is not always determinable. Of the 
formative elements, suffixes play a much, more important 
part than prefixes. Some suffixes, e. g., fyett in gretljett, and 
turn in Stttmrt, were once independent words ; in the case 
of others no such origin is traceable. A suffix may cause 
umlaut, which thus enters as a secondary factor into 
derivation ; e. g., grau, ftrautein. 

3. Finally, two or more words, each formed in the 
manner above described, may combine into a compound ; 
e. g., ©eburtgtag, birth-day. " 

4. Remark. The etymology of German words can not be thoroughly 
studied without a knowledge of the older Germanic dialects and of 
comparative Indo-European Philology (Appendix II). The following 
treatment of derivation, which does not presuppose such knowledge, 
must of necessity, therefore, be somewhat superficial. 

THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

385. Nouns of Obscure Derivation. There are many 
nouns the derivation of which is obscure, either because 
there is no related verb which shows the root, or because 
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the suffix, if there is one, has no definable meaning which 
enables us to associate the word with others of like ending. 
Such are, e. g., £ag, day ; geber, feather ; §au$, house ; 
33ufen, bosom ; SBaffer, water. 

1. Such nouns must count, for the student of modern German, as 
primitive words, though many of them can be explained by the help 
of comparative philology. Thus %aQ probably comes from a root 
meaning to burn : the ' day ' was the warm part of the f our-and-twenty 
hours. Again fttbtv comes from a root meaning to fly, plus an instru- 
mental suffix : it meant means of flying. But the syllable Jcb is mean 
ingless in modern German, as is also the suffix er applied to it, though 
there are other words in abundance in which er has a definable mean 
ing I e - g«» fatter, holder, from the root of Ijaltcn, hold. Hence we may 
call ^eber a primitive word, and fatter a derivative, though both are in 
reality derivatives. 

386. Derivation by Ablaut Many nouns are derived 
from strong verbal roots without the aid of a suffix. The 
root may appear as in the infinitive of the verb, or in some 
other ablaut-variation ; e. g., gall, fall, from fallen ; 33tft, 
bite, from betfcen ; ©d)uft, shot, from fdjteften ; £ott, toll, from 
galjleiu The great mass of such derivatives are masculine 
(cf. § 234, 1, a.). 

387. Derivation by Suffix. The great majority of nouns 
are formed by the aid of a suffix. Some of the suffixes 
are applied to a verbal root (usually, but not always, in 
the form shown by the infinitive), others to a verbal stem 
or to the stem of a noun or adjective. The following 
alphabetical list contains those which are most important, 
i e., those which are now felt, more or less distinctly, as 
suffixes, and form derivatives that have a definite and 
easily discernible relation to the primitive base. Those 
suffixes that contain a front vowel (e, t) are apt to cause 
umlaut, but there are many exceptions. 

1. (£f)Clt and letn, the former cognate with kin in lambkin, are ap- 
plied to nouns to form diminutives ; e. g., 23cimnd)eu, lUile tree; 9to8tcin, 
little rose. Often there is an implication of familiarity or endearment ; 
o. g, 3Jtuttcrd)cn, little mother, mama; ©u8d)cn, Susie. Both suffixes 
cause umlaut. Of the two the North German djcil is the living suffix 
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and prevails in the language of every-day life, while the South German 
lein-is more literary ; cf. 9to8d)en and SKoSteut, iBliimd)en and SBliimletn. 
In a few cases there is a stereotyped difference of meaning ; e. g., J^rail* 
lein, young lady, Miss, but grcuidjen, little wife. 

2. $f , attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done, or a concrete 
manifestation of the action; e. g., SBiirbe, burden, from =baveit, bear; 
greube,,?oy, from f veitcn, rejoice ; ©emalbe, painting, from malen, paint; 
©eliibbe, vow, from geloben, vow; ,3ieibe, ornament, from gieren, adorn. 

3. ($ Is a very common suffix : (1) Attached to verbal roots it forms 
a multitude of f eminines, which denote the action or its concrete effect, 
less often that which performs the action ; e. g., ?iige , falsehood, from 
lugen, lie; 2age, situation, from liegen, lie; ®abt, gift, from geben ; 
@pradje, language, from fyredjeu ; Rlicge, fly, from fliegeu ; @djtange, 
serpent, from fd)liltgeit, wind. A few masculines denote persons ; e. g., 
SBote, messenger, from bieten, bid. (2) Attached to adjectives (always 
with umlaut, if possible), it forms abstracts; e.g., ©rofte, greatness, 
from grofj ; fringe, length, from laug ; $uvge, brevity, from fnr$. 

4. (&i', ftfi'. 6i is of foreign origin, Lat. ia, Fr. ie, and is always 
accented. It is appended both to nominal and to verbal stems to form 
nouns of action and of place ; e. g., §end)elci, hypocrisy, from ljend)cln, 
feign; 2tbtei, abbey, from 2lbt, abbot. As it was often used after er, the 
suffix came to be felt as erci, and the latter is now much more common 
than the simple ei* (Srei forms nouns of action, as latere i, painting, 
from moten ; of place, as 33(itferei, bakery, from bacfcn ; of condition, 
as ©ttaoerei, slavery, from (gflatie ; rarely also collectives, as 9tciterei, 
cavalry, from better* It often implies contempt, as in @pielerei, $in* 
beret, child's play ; 3urifterei, pettifoggery, from 3uvtfl. 

5. (&\, applied to verbal roots, denotes the instrument; e. g., 3iigel, 
rein, from gieljen, draw; $Ungel, bell, from flingcn, ring; ^cM, lever, 
from Ijeben, lift. In South-German dialect el forms diminutives and 
familiar nick-names ; e. g., SWabcl, girl, instead of 2ftabd)en ; ©eppet, 
nick-name of 3ofepl). 

6. dt, \tt, ItCt. C£r, applied to verbal roots denotes the agent ; e. g., 
©efyer, seer, from fefjen ; 3ager, hunter, from jagen. It may also denote 
the instrument ; e. g., £>d)lcigcr, sword, from fcr)(agcn ; 33otn*ev, gimlet, 
from bofjren* Attached to noun-stems it denotes a resident or a func- 
tionary ; e. g., 33urger, citizen, from SBnrg, castle; ^Berliner, resident of 
Berlin/ SBogter, fowler, from SBoget; partner, gardener, from ©arten. 
The use of the suffix er after nouns in el and en (as in the last two 
examples) gave rise to the two new suffixes ler and ner, which were then 
appended to nouns not ending in et or en ; as $itnftler, artist, from 
ftunfi, art; Miner, waiter , from feller, cellar. 
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7. #ftt, XtiU §eit, cognate with hood, in falsehood, and head in the 
archaic drowsihead, = drowsiness, was once an independent word, mean- 
ing manner, person. It forms abstracts from adjectives, and collectives 
from nouns; e. g., gfreityeit, freedom, from frei ; @cf)bnt)cit, beauty, from 
fd)on ; 9ftenfd)f)eit, mankind, from 9tafd) ; QEfyriftenfjeit, Christendom, 
from QEljrtfh As appended to adjectives in ig, it took, by phonetic dis- 
similation, the form feit ; e. g., ©eltgfyeit, blessedness, from fctig, became 
€>eligfeit. The new suffix feit was then appended regularly to adjec- 
tives in ig, bar and fain ; e. g., ^reubigfeit, joyfulness, from freubig ; 
Snidjtbarteit, fruitfulness, from frudjtbar ; Sangfamfeit, slowness, from 
langfam. 

8. 34t forms from verbal roots a few nouns that denote the col- 
lective result of the action; e. g., $cfjri(f)t, sweepings, from fef)i*en, 
sweep; @piilid)t, washings, from fpiilen. 

9. 3tt, cognate with en in vixen, earlier fyxen, i. e., she-fox, forms 
feminines that correspond to masculines ; e. g., £ounn, lioness; $ottU 
gin, queen; ^urftiu, princess. 

10. Sing, cognate with ling, in sapling, youngling, is attached to adjec- 
tives, to denote one who possesses or exemplifies the quality ; e. g., 
grcmbltng, stranger, from fremb ; 3itngUug, young man, from jung ; 
(Svftting, firstling. Applied to nouns it denotes connection, origin ; 
e.g., $ofUng, courtier, from §of; ©profiling, scion, from (gpvofj. 
Applied to verbal roots it denotes the agent or the object ; e. g., 2fb* 
fommliug, descendant, from abfoinmcn; ^tubling, foundling, from ftnben. 
In several words its meaning is uncertain and not distinctly felt ; e. g., 
(Sperling, sparrow (cf. Eng. starling); j$riif)Ung, Spring, from frul) ; 
@d)tnetterling, butterfly. 

11. 9ti$, earlier spelling nig, nnfj, cognate with ness in goodness, is 
applied to adjectives to denote a concrete manifestation of the quality; 
e. g., SBitbntS, wilderness, from toifb ; ^cinlniS, rottenness, from fanl. 
Attached to verbal roots it denotes the action, its concrete effect, or the 
place where it is performed; e. g., JtcuntitiS, the act of knowing, or 
knowledge, from feuncn ; 53etrubni8, affliction, from betriiben ; ©effing* 
niS, prison, from fangen. 

12. @cl, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done or a 
concrete manifestation of the action ; e. g., @diicffaf,/afe, from fd)tcfen, 
send; Xriibfat, trouble, from triiben ; £abfaf, refreshment, from laben. 
@et, with weaker accent, is another form of the same suffix ; e. g., 
SRatfet, riddle, from vaten, guess ; Uberbfeibfef, remnant, from iibcvbleiben. 

13. §>djaft, cognate with ship in friendship, was once an independent 
word meaning character, being. It is attached to nouns to form 
abstracts and collectives ; e. g. f geinbf djaf t, enmity, from geinb ; 9Jtonn* 
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fd)aft, crew, from 2ftaun; §errfdjaft, dominion, from #err; 23otfdjaft, 
message, from 23ote. 

14. Sum, cognate with dom in kingdom, was once an independent 
word meaning status, condition. It is applied to nouns to denote 
estate, province, sphere, and to adjectives to denote a concrete mani- 
festation of the quality ; e. g., ©urgertum, citizenship, from SBiirger ; 
^iiuftentum, principality, from ^iirft ; Stltertum, antiquity, from filter ; 
Gigentiim, property, from eigen, own; $ciUgtnm, sanctuary, halidom, 
from Ijeilig. Observe that it does not form collectives as in Eng. ; e. g., 
(£l)riftentmn, Christianity; (£l)riftcul)eit, Christendom. It is rarely at- 
tached to verbal roots, as in 2Bctd)8tum, growth, from uictd)fcn. 

15. ttltg, cognate with ing in ending, forms from verbal roots nouns 
that denote the action or its effect ; e. g., SBciruung, warning, from 
wariten; Sfaffung, form, version, from faffen ; SWetmmg, opinion, from 
metneiu It is rarely attached to adjectives, as in ^eftmtg, fortress, 
from fefh 

388. Derivation by Prefix. Not a few nouns are formed 
with the aid of a prefix. The word * prefix/ as here em- 
ployed, does not include prepositions, adverbs and other 
parts of speech, that have an independent existence. Such 
cases as, e. g., Stetett, share, and giirmort, pronoun, come 
under the head of composition. It is also to be observed 
that many nouns which seem to come from a noun pre- 
ceded by an inseparable prefix (be, ent, er, ge, t>er, ger) are 
in reality from verbs; thus 23eftctnb, constitution, is not from 
be + ©tanb, but from beftefjen ; SSerfatt, decay, not from ber 
+ ^att, but from fcerfatten. The true prefixes, as thus lim- 
ited, are few in number and, excepting ge, all accented. 
The more important of them are as follows: 

1. fCftft, identical with Eng. after, forms a few nouns denoting 
something secondary, spurious, false ; e. g., 2lftevbitb, weak imitation, 
from SBilb ; Stftcrgott, false god, from ©ott ; ^fterrebe, calumny, from 
9tebc ; $ftcrtt)ett, posterity, from SBett. 

2. $fat, the same as the unaccented ent, emp, in verbal compounds, 
appears in 3Tnt(i^, face, and&nttoort, answer. Its original meaning is 
over against. 

3. (£rj, Eng. arch, from Gk. apx~, means chief, foremost; e. g., (§rg* 
ettgel, archangel; (Sqbofcttndjt, arch-villain; G?r$bitmmfopf, fool of fools. 

4. @f, originally meaning with, is prefixed to noun-stems to form 
collectives, and nouns denoting joint action, association ; e. g., ©etooffe, 
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mass of clouds, from SBotfe, cloud; ©etofiffer, waters, from SBaffcr; 
©efafyrte, comrade, feUow-traveler, from §?af)rt, journey; ©efefl(e), com- 
panion (originally room-mate, from ©aat, room); ©eftriefe, playmate, 
from <Spic(. Prefixed to verbal roots, it forms nouns which denote the 
action itself or its concrete effect; e. g., ©ebriill, roaring, from briiUcu ; 
©ercbe, talk, from rebeu ; ©efdjciif, present, from f djenfen ; ©ebaube, 
building, from bauen. Both classes of derivatives are apt to have the 
suffix e, and the great mass of them are neuter. 

5. 3Wi§, cognate with Eng. mis in mistake, means wrong, amiss; e. g., 
Sftijjbraiid), misuse, abuse, from SBraud), use; 2ftijsgeburt, monstrosity, 
from ©eburt ; 2Wijsmut, iU-humor, from SJfttt. 

6. Uit, cognate with un in untrue, is a negative prefix which besides 
being prefixed to adjectives, as in Eng., is freely used before nouns to 
reverse their meaning, or to denote something prodigious ; e. g., Un* 
menfdj, monster, from SUienfdj ; llubing, absurdity, chimera, from 2Hng ; 
ling a 1)1, countless number, from 3al)t ; Umuaffe, prodigious mass, from 
SRaffe. 

7. ttr, cognate with or in ordeal, ultimately also with out, means 
primitive, original, very ancient ; e. g., Urmeufd), primeval man; \lx fpr a d)t, 
original language ; Urquefl, original source ; llrafynfyevr, remote ancestor*, 
Uvgrofemutter, great-great-grandmother. 

THE DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

389. Primitive Adjectives. A large number of adjec- 
tives, the most of them monosyllabic, must count as prim- 
itive words; e. g., alt, old ; gut, good ; retdj, rich; b5fe, base; 
ettet, vain. 

1. Speaking generally the monosyllabic adjectives are really derived, 
like the nouns, from verbal roots, and had originally a formative suffix ; 
thus aft goes back to an ideal form al-dd, in which da is a participial 
suffix and al a root meaning to grow (cognate with Lat. al-o, nourish) ; 
so that alt meant originally grown up. But there is no root al in Ger- 
man, and t is not felt as a suffix ; hence the word is to be regarded as 
primitive. There are, however, a few monosyllabic adjectives which 
are formed by ablaut from verbal roots that do exist in modern Ger- 
man ; e. g., brad), fallow, from bredjen, break; glatt, smooth, from 
gleiteu, slip. 

2. In many cases the old formative suffix has left traces of itself in 
the umlaut of the root- vowel, or in a final e, or both. Thus fd)5u, 
beautiful, was once scon i, and the i caused umlaut before it disappeared. 
So bofe is from an older bosi, the suffix i remaining as e. 
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390. Adjectival Suffixes. Most adjectives are formed 
by means of a suffix. The term * suffix ' does not embrace 
independent words which appear as the final element of 
a compound and preserve their own proper meaning; 
e. g., \)oU f full, in fdjttterg&oK, painful; retdj in gebanfenretd), 
rich in thought, thoughtful. On the other hand it may 
properly include endings such as -arttg, -tttftjstg, -feftg, 
which, as suffixes, are not identical with the adjectives 
arttg, tnfifcig, feltg. The most important of the adjective- 
forming suffixes are, then, as follows: 

1. ftrttg, a derivative of $rt, kind, manner, forms adjectives of man- 
ner from noting and adjectives ; e. g., blifectttig, lightning-like, from 
Slifc ; Ijimbctrtig, dog-like, from £unb ; grofjartig, grand, from grofj; 
frembartig, strange, from fremb. Notice also berartig, of that kind, from 
the adverbial gen. bcr 5trt. 

2. 83ttt, from the root of *baren, bear, is attached to verbal roots, 
sometimes also to nouns, and very rarely to adjectives. Its Eng. 
equivalent is generally, though with some exceptions, an adjective in 
able, ible; e. g., btenftbctr, serviceable, from 2)ienji ; fdjtffbar, navig- 
able, from ©d)iff ; mannbar, marriageable, from 2Jtonn ; furd)tbar,/ear- 
ful, terrible, from gurdjt ; benfbar, thinkable, from benten ; Ijattbar, 
tenable, from Ijaftett ; leSbar, readable, legible, from lefen ; offenbar, evi- 
dent, from off en. 

3. (Hit, tttt* @n f cognate with en in wooden, forms adjectives of mate- 
rial from nouns ; e. g., gotben, golden; lebern, leathern, from Seber* Its 
use after nouns in er, as in tebern, gave rise to the new suffix em, 
which is more common than the original en ; e. g., bteiern, leaden, from 
$3lei ; Ijolgeru, wooden, from #olg ; jMIjlern, of steel, from @taljl. 

4. (gr forms indeclinable adjectives from names of cities ; e. g., 
ber Joiner 3)om, the Cologne Cathedral. These adjectives are stereotyped 
genitives plural ; but since they are no longer felt as genitives one 
should not say, ein herein Set^iger £el)rer for an association of Leipzig 
teachers, but ein herein don Setyjiger Sefyrern (§ 247, 2). 

5. (5*tlct forms, from numerals, indeclinable adjectives denoting the 
number of kinds ; e. g., einerlei, of one kind; memdjertei, of many kinds. 
In their origin these words are adverbial genitives of an old fern, noun 
£eie, meaning manner, way. 

6. gad) forms multiplicative adjectives from numerals. It corre- 
sponds to Eng. fold; e. g., breifad), threefold; Dietfacf), manifold. 
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7. Sfalttg, faltig, a derivative of gait, fold, forms multiplicative 
adjectives from numerals; e. g., bretfaltig, or breifdttig, threefold, triple; 
mawuflfaltig (or *fattig), manifold. 

8. $aft, in its origin a pple. of Ijaben, meaning had, possessed, found, 
is attached to nouns, rarely to verbal roots, and still more rarely to 
adjectives. It means partaking of the nature of ; e. g., fnabenfyaft, boyish, 
from #nabe; fdjalffyaft, roguish, from Sdjalt ; feljterfyaft, erroneous, from 
getter ; fpajftaf t, jocose, from @pafi ; bo$l)aft, malicious, from bBfe 
(earlier bos-i) ; franf fyaf t, sickly, morbid, from Iran! ; f efftaf t, tooljnljaft, 
resident, from fifceu and toofyieu. 

9. 3d)t forms from nouns a few adjectives of quality; e. g., tl)5rid)t, 
foolish, from Xljor ; ttebettdjt, cloudy, from Webet ; olidjt, oify, from J&l. 

10. 30/ cognate with y in milky, is one of the commonest of suffixes, 
being attached to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and sometimes to verbal 
roots. Its force is that of theEng. suffixes y, ful, ous ; e. g., bfuttg, 
bloody, from SBtut ; freubtg, joyful, from greube ; einig, united, from 
tin; nialjrljafttg, true, from toaljrljaft ; beuttg, of to-day, from tyutt; 
bamattg, of that time, from bamalS ; giittig-, valid, from gelten. 

11. 3fft^ 8 cognate with ish in boyish, and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g., finbifd), childish (with depreciatory meaning as compared 
with finb(id), childlike); toeibifd), womanish (but toeiblidj, womanly, 
feminine). It is the preferred suffix to form adjectives from proper 
names and foreign words ; e. g., rotnifd), Roman (as well as Romish); 
amerifattifdj, American; baljerifd), Bavarian; logifd), logical; ptyUofopljifd), 
philosophical. A proper adjective in ifdj often takes the place of a limit- 
ing gen.; e. g., bic ^cfflng'fdjc £I)eorte, the th&ory of Leasing. 

12. fiid), cognate with fy in friendly, is the most common of the 
adjectival suffixes. Attached to nouns it corresponds in the main to 
Eng. ly, ous, ful; e. g., gottlid), god'y, divine, from ©ott ; tagltdj, daily, 
from £ag ; gefatjrUd), dangerous, from ©cfafjr ; fdjabtid), harmful, from 
©d)abe. After verbal roots its meaning is similar to that of bar ; e. g., 
letbttd), tolerable, from ieiben ; tfjit(n)lid), feasible, from tljun ; mogttd), 
possible, from mogeiu Derivatives in fid) and bar are sometimes 
formed from the same root with hardly perceptible difference of mean- 
ing; e - g-» greifbar and greiflidj, that can be grasped, from gveifeiu 
More often there is a difference of meaning, bar having a more dis- 
tinctly passive force; e. g., auSfiUjrbar, practicable ; anSfuljrnd), complete; 
unbettfbar, unthinkable, unbenfUd), immemorial. Attached to adjectives 
tid) usually has weakening force ; e. g., giitUd), kindly, from gut ; rein» 
Ud), cleanly, from rein ; fiifjUd), sweetish, from fii§. 2id) forms a few 
derivatives that are used only as adverbs (e. g., freiUdj, § 373, 1), but 
it has never become, like Eng. ly, a true adverbial suffix. Adjectives 
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in igfid), e. g., ttonmgUd), rapturous, from 2Bonne,.Rionmg, belong now 
to stately diction and are becoming quaint. 

13. fiof is cognate with less in endless and is used in much the same 
way; e. g., grunbloS, groundless; freubtoS, joyless. As independent 
word it means/ree/rom, rid of. 

14. 3Ra(tg, a derivative of 27lafj, manner, forms adjectives of manner 
from nouns; e. g., reg elntaj3 ig, regular, from Sftegel, rule; oolfSmagig, 
popular, from SSoIL 

15. Sunt, cognate with some in lonesome, is attached to nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbal roots. After nouns it has the force of Eng. -some; 
e. g., f urcfytf am, fearsome, timid (with active meaning in contrast with 
furdjtbar, fearful), from gurdjt ; miiljfam, toilsome, from 2ftiil)e ; Ijetffam, 
wholesome, from £eU. To adjectives it gives a modified meaning 
which is not definable in general terms ; e. g., Icmgfam, slow, from 
lang, long; ehtfatit, solitary, lonesome, from ein, one; toacfyfam, vigilant, 
from toad), awake. Attached to verbal roots it forms verbals with 
passive, less of ten with active, meaning; e. g., fenffctm, tractable, from 
lenfen ; biegf am, flexible, from btegen ; fdjtoeigfam, silent, from fdjnjeigen; 
aufmerffam, attentive, from aufmerfen. 

16. Stfig, derived from the noun-suffix fat in such words as trilb* 
Jclig, sad, from SEriibfal, forms adjectives of manner, quality, char- 
acter ; e. g., faumfetig, dilatory, from @aumfal ; miil)feftg, toilsome, from 
SJtiifyfal. In other cases the ending felig is the adjective fefig, happy, 
e. g., gottfeftg, godly, happy in God. In gludfeftg, happy, from obsolete 
©liicffal, the independent fetig is now felt. 

391. Adjectival Prefixes. These are in general the same 
as the noun-forming prefixes mentioned in § 388. Thus : 

1. (StJ, always accented, forms absolute superlatives, mostly with a 
humorous tinge ; e. g., erjfaul, = auger ft fattf, extremely lazy. 

2. @e, besides forming several adjectives that must count as prim- 
itive words, is prefixed to adjectives and verbal roots with a force 
which is not now distinctly felt and can hardly be defined in general 
terms (cf. § 396, 4) ; e. g., genug, enough; geitcut, exact; geredjt, right- 
eous, from redjt ; getreu, faithful, from treu ; gefcfyeit, clever, from fdjet-- 
bett ; gemofj, conformable, from meffen ; geneljm, acceptable, from neljmen. 

3. tilt, as negative prefix, is cognate with Eng. un, and is used in 
much the same way, except that its accent is variable. If the basic 
adjective is not derived from a verbal root, un usually has the chief 
stress; e.g., u'nruljig, uneasy; u'ltrtcfyttg, incorrect; u'nfrudjtbar, 
unfruitful. Notice, however, such exceptions as une'nbUti), infinUe\ 
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mtgetyeu'er, uncanny, prodigious. The same principle holds if the basic 
adjective is derived from a verbal root, but is not a verbal in bar, 
ltd), or fam ; e. g., u'nerljort, unheard of; u'nangenelmt, unpleasant ; 
u'nbequem, uncomfortable. Verbals in bar, tic^ and fam generally 
accent the root syllable; e. g., unbe'nfbar, unthinkable; itngtau'bfidj, 
incredible ; unbie'gtam, inflexible. Bnt in some of "this last class the 
accent is unsettled ; e. g., u'ntoerjetljUdj, or untoerjenjUd), unpardonable. 
Observe finally that un may form negatives to which there is no corre- 
sponding positive; e. g., wtfd'gltdj, unspeakable; u'utoerljoff t, unhopedfor. 

4. ttr, always accented, has the same force as in nouns ; e. g., uratt, 
very ancient. 

THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

392. Primitive Verbs. All verbs that are derived directly 
from a monosyllabic root, with no other suffix than the 
usual en of the infinitive, must count as primitive words. 
Such are all of the strong verbs and a large number of 
older weak verbs; e.g., Ijaben, have; fjoltn, fetch; reben, talk. 

1. It is to be noted, however, that the modern eu of the inf. repre- 
sents several different suffixes of the older language. One of the most 
common of these was the syllable ja, which has caused umlaut in some 
stems that, under the above definition, would have to be regarded as 
primitive ; e. g., Ijorett, hear, goes back to an earlier *hor-jan* 

393. Derivation by Umlaut. Many verbs are derived 
by umlaut of the root-vowel from verbal roots, nouns and 
adjectives. The umlaut is due to the old suffix Ja, and is 
not always marked by the modern sign of umlaut. Thus 
we have : 

1. A number of factitive verbs from strong roots, but 
with the root-vowel of the preterite, less often that of the 
infinitive ; e. g., Mnfen, make drink, water, cognate with 
drench, from trtnfen; fttfjren, make go, lead, from fcttjren; 
toenben, make turn, from totnben ; legen, make lie, lay, from 
liegen ; fefcen, make sit, set, from ftfcen ; fatten, make faU, fell, 
from fatten* 

a. In a few such f actitives there is change of the final consonant ; 
e- g.» fifcen, make eat, etch, from effcn; fdjnifcen, carve, from fdjneibett', 
beijen, macerate, from betfjen, bite; fdjmiicfen/ adorn, from Jdjmiegen, lie 
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smooth. The same mode of formation appears in the weak verb toecfett, 
awake (transitive), from luadjen, be awake, 

2. Numerous derivatives from nouns and adjectives, 
the umlaut being due to analogy, or to the fact that the 
basic word has it; e. g., fiirdjten, fear, from gurdjt j Ittffen, 
biss, from $ug ; griittben, found, from ©runb ; bttumen, rear, 
from S3aum ; fdjtoSrgen, blacken, from fdjtoarg ; flffnen, open, 
from offcn ; grunen, be green, from grihu 

394. Denominatives without Umlaut. A verb formed 
from a noun or adjective is called a * denominative/ Many 
such of late origin are formed without umlaut, by simply 
adding en. They are mostly intransitive. Examples: 
(jaufen, dwell, from £au$ ; ttmraeln, be rooted, from SSurgcI; 
tattben, land, from ganb ; altent, age, from Sitter ; Iranfett, be 
HI (cf. frfatfen, grieve); erftarfen, grow strong (cf. ftttrfett, 
strengthen). 

395. Derivation by Suffix. The verbal suffixes are 
appended to the root, thus forming a new stem which 
then receives the n or en of the infinitive. The most 
important of them are as follows : 

1. (£|j forms a very few intensives ; e. g„ Ijordjett, hearken, from 
l)6ren ; fdjnardjeit, snore, from f djnarren, grunt. 

2. HI forms iteratives, often with diminutive or derisive force, from 
verbs, nouns and adjectives ; e. g., tan3etu, caper, from tattben, dance; 
griibetn, grub, from graben, dig; tacfyetn, smile, from ladjen, laugh; 
ijiijieht, cough sligMy, from Ijitften, cough; Uebetn, mafce love, 'spoon, 9 
from Uebett ; Jjanbetn, act, trade, from £anb ; franfetn, be sicldy, from 
frant. 

3. Ht forms iteratives and intensives, often with causative force; 
e. g., Jrtatfcfyern, spatter, from Jrfatfdjen, splash ; gUmmern, glimmer, 
from glimntett, shine; jogent, linger, from gieljett, draw; flSubcrn or 
fiobtxxiffly like dust, from fiauben. In several verbs of this formation 
the root is onomatopoetic and does not appear in any simpler form ; 
e. g., fluftent, whisper; raufpern, clear the throat. Different is the era 
of verbs derived from adjectives (perhaps comparatives) in er ; e. g., 
foubern, clean, from fauber ; fcergrogern, enlarge, from grofier. 

4. §tX, always accented, is of foreign origin, being derived from 
Ft. ir, ier, in such verbs as partir, Mudier. In general the suffix is 
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attached only to foreign roots, as jiubieren, study; reg'tereu, rule; 
etctbliereu, establish ; telegrapljiereii, telegraph. In a few cases, however, 
the base is German; e. g., budjflabieren, spell, from $3ud)flabe; ftot* 
gieren, strut, from JI0I3. Verbs in ierett are very numerous, an immense 
number of them having been coined unnecessarily. The present tend- 
ency, at least in dignified writing, is to discard those for which there 
are good native equivalents ; e. g., to use griutbeu or einridjten for 
etabtieren; argern for t)criercn ; cmfiiubigen for anuoncieren, etc. 

5. 3g, as verbal suffix, is simply the adjectival suffix ig applied at 
first in such cases as eiuigeu, unite, from eiuig, or tnajjtgeu, moderate, 
from magig, and then extended by analogy to stems that have no 
adjective in ig ; e. g., reintgcn, cleanse, from rein ; beuadjridjttgeu, 
inform, from Sftadjricbt ; eubigen, end, from (Snbe. 

6. gctt is attached to several pronouns and onomatopoetio roots. 
The verbs in jen mean to utter the word or sound denoted by the base ; 
e. g., bujen, address with bit; i^rjen, address with ibr ♦ adjjen, groan, 
say adj ; feufjen, sigh; fcfyludjjeii, sob, 

396. Derivation by Prefix. The unaccented insepa- 
rable prefixes are briefly treated in Part I, § 208. The 
account there given is amplified in the following para- 
graphs : 

1. 93e, i. e. bei weakened by loss of stress, is thought to have meant 
originally by, around, on all sides, as in befdjneiben, cut around, trim, 
circumcise. But this force is now rarely apparent. Usually when 
prefixed to a verbal root be has intensive or perfective force, denoting 
thoroughness of operation, or the completed effect of the action upon 
an object; e. g., befragen, ply with questions, question, from fragen, ask; 
befeljen, look at carefully, inspect, from fef)cn ; begrabett, bury, from 
graben, dig; beflefjen, withstand, insist, from fteljen ; bebenfen, consider, 
from beitfeiu Often the difference between the simple verb and the 
compound is one of construction rather than of meaning ; e. g., 
befolgen, follow (ace), from folgen (dat.) ; beadjten, heed (ace), from 
adjten, (gen., or ace. with auf). 

a. Prefixed to nouns be forms verbs that mean to provide with, 
bestow, convert into, that which is denoted by the stem ; e. g., bemtiu* 
tefn, mantle, from SJtontet; beeinffaffcii, influence, from (Sinflufj; befreun* 
ben f befriend, from gveiuib. Some of these derivates have the suffix er, 
others ig ; e. g., begetflern, inspire, from ©eifl ; betoolfern, people, from 
SSotf ; beenbtgen, terminate, from (gnbe ; befjerjigen, encourage, from 
§crg. A few derivates in be, from nouns, occur only in the perl pple. ; 
e. g., benctdjbart, neighboring, from Sftadjbar ; bejaljrt, along in years, 
from 3al)r. 
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6. Prefixed to adjectives be forms verbs that mean to invest with, or 
put in operation, the quality denoted by the stem ; e. g., befeligeit, 
make happy, from feltg ; befaljtgen, make capable, authorize, from ffiljig. 
The stem may be a comparative ; e. g., bereidjent; enrich, from reidjer \ 
beforbew, further, from Dorber. 

2. flint, weak form of *ke accented <mt, in Inttuort, meant originally 
over against, in return; cf. entgeften, re-pay, re-quite. As prefixed to 
verbal roots it has now two clearly defined uses. First, it forms incep- 
tives or inchoatives (denoting the beginning of an action) ; e. g. , cut 5 
blilljen, blossom, come to bloom, from blfifjen ; etttgunben, kindle, from 
junbeu; entfd)lafen,/afl asleep, from fdjlafen. Secondly, it denotes sepa- 
ration or removal, involving often a simple undoing or reversal of the 
action denoted by the root; e. g., entgeljen, escape, from gebeit; entnel)* 
tnen, take away, borrow, from uefymeit ; entbecfen, discover, from beden ; 
entbutben, unfasten, from bmben. . 

a. Prefixed to nouns it has privative force ; e. g., cntJjattpten, behead, 
Arom §ai\pt ; entbtattent, deprive of leaves, from SBtatter ; enttdjfibigen, 
bidemnify, from ©djabe. Before adjectives that contain already the 
ide.*% of aloofness, separation, it has simply factitive force ; e. g., cnt* 
fremben, alienate, from fremb, strange; eutbtofjen, expose, from bfog, 
bare; entaufjew, alternate, from ciuger, outward, 

b. Aside from its inchoative and privative use, ent forms a number 
of verbs in which the force of the prefix is dimly felt, the compound 
differing but slightly perhaps from the simple verb ; e. g., cntbictcn 
offer, from bieten, offer; eutrtd) ten, set right, discharge (a debt), from 
ridjten, set right; entfjatten, contain, from Ijaften, hold. 

c. The three verbs empfangeu (empfafyen), empfefyfen, and empftnben, 
contain the prefix in the form emp ; lttf having become rnpf. 

3. (ft, the same as the accented ltr in UrqueH, ultimately also cognate 
with cm8, out, meant originally out, forth, to the end. According as it 
looks to the beginning or the end it forms, from verbal roots: (1). 
Intransitive inchoatives ; e. g., erfteljen, stand forth, arise, from fleljen ; 
erbliiljen, blossom, from bliiljcu ; evroadjen, awaken (come into the state of 
wakefulness denoted by the durative toadjen). (2) Transitive perfect- 
ives, denoting attainment of a goal ; e. g., erbenf en, think out, excogitate, 
from benfen ; erjagen, hunt down, capture by hunting ; evfaljren, erteben, 
experience (reach by going, or living) ; erbetteln, get by begging. 

a. Prefixed to adjectives er forms inchoatives and factitives ; e. g., 
erfranfett, faU iU; erbtinben, become blind; ernutntent, make cheerful, 
cheer up; erneuern, renew; fid) erbretfteit; make one's self bold, presume. 
Cf. also, from a noun-stem, jtdj ertnannen, make one's self a man, nerve 
one' s self. 
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4. ($t, called by the Grimm Dictionary, which devotes some eighteen 
pages to it, ' the most wonderful word of onr language/ meant origin- 
ally with, together. It is possibly cognate with Lat. cum-, con-, co-. The 
radical meaning is still dimly felt in gerinneu, run together, curdle, and 
gefrieren, cool together, freeze, con-geal. (Cf. the nouns ©ebriiber, brothers, 
belonging together in family or firm ; ©efafyrte; fellow-traveler, etc.) 

a. From the meaning together came that of fitness, appurtenance ; 
©• g-> geljBrcn, belong to; gebuljren, befit; gejiemen, beseem. 

b. Hence also the perfective force of ge (cf. Lat. conficio with facio); 
e. g., getangen, arrive at; geretdjeu, reach to, suffice; geraten, come into; 
genefen, get well; getbinnen, gain. Out of this meaning grew its use as 
sign of the perf . pple. (§ 326, 1). 

c. In a few verbs ge has durative force, denoting a permanent or 
persistent condition ; e. g., fid) gebaren, behave one's self; gebenfen,&infc 
of, intend; gerufyen, please, be minded (not from ruljen, but from an 
obsolete root cognate with reck); gebareu, bear, be in a state of bearing. 

d. In many cases, however, the force of ge is quite indeterminate. 
Indeed some of the explanations given above may be classed as doubt- 
ful, and in no case it the force of ge very distinctly felt even by educated 
speakers. In gtanben, ©liitf, ©nabe, it appears reduced to g. 

5* (Bet, cognate with for in forgive, at first meant/or^, away. Like 
er it may look to the beginning or the end, and forms, accordingly : 
(1) Verbs that denote a final departure or removal from a previous 
status; e. g., bergeljen, pass away; bertrciben, drive out; berfenben, 
send away, despatch; bergiefjen, pour out, spill, (2) Perfectives that de- 
note a final issue, closing up, using up, or wasting, as the result of the 
action ; e. g., berbtiifyen, go out of bloom, fade; berbluten, bleed to ieath; 
freffen, i. e., bereffen, eat up, devour; berfd^tt)inbeu, vanish; bergraben, 
bury; berftegeln, seal up; berbraudjen, use up; berfoielen, waste in play. 

a. Out of the first meaning grows that which simply negatives the 
meaning of the basic verb (cf. dis-pense and dis-unite); e. g., berbteten, 
forbid, from bieten, offer; bergeff en, forget, from obsolete geff en, get ; 
berfagen, refuse. 

b. The final issue being often conceived as wrong, ber comes to 
mean amiss, wrongly, in excess, too long; e. g., berteljren, pervert (give a 
wrong turn), from tetjren, turn; bevfemten, misjudge; berfu^ren ; lead 
astray, seduce ; berft^en, sit too long ; berjdjtaf en, oversleep. 

e. Prefixed to a noun or adjective ber has factitive force ; e. g. f bet' 
gotben, gild, from ©olb ; bergottern, idolize, from ©ott ; beretoigen, efer- 
nalize; berlangern, make longer, fromlanger. 

d. In some cases the perfective force of ber is so weakly felt that the 
compound hardly differs appreciably from the simple verb ; e. g., ber* 
meiben, avoid, and meiben ; berlengnen, deny, and leugnem 
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& &tt, without cognate in modern English, means asunder, apart, 
in pieces; e. g., jerretfjen, tear in pieces; jertreten, crush by treading ; 
jcrf alien, faU to pieces. 

DERIVATION OP PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 

397. The Pronouns. Of the derivation of pronouns 
there is little to be said. Th6 personal pronouns, as also 
the simple possessives and demonstratives, are primitive 
words formed from pronominal roots. The amplified 
possessive-stems tnetmg, beitttg, etc., have the adjectival 
suffix ig. 3)erfelbe is a compound of bcr and felb, cognate 
with self, which was sometimes uninflected in older Ger- 
man, but is now always inflected with the sense of English 
same. 

1. Of the intensives felber, fefbft, the former is a stereotyped nom. 
sing. mas. of fctb, while the latter comes from the gen. f etbeS with 
excrescent t, due perhaps to superlatives in % 

2. The relative pronouns are of secondary origin, ber being the 
demonstrative ber, and fteftf) the interrogative freldj, which is from the 
old interrogative stem hva, hve, with suffix \id) = fflce. SSetti) is thus 
= what-like. The same suffix appears in fold) = so-like. 28er and ttm$ 
are interrogatives, the r being the ending of the nom. sing, mas., and 
8, representing an older t (cf. Eng. whaf), that of the neu. 

3. The indefinite pronouns are either primitive words (all, anber, 
betbe, jeb-, man, Diet)/ compounds of such (jemanb=}e + tnan, nie* 
ntanb = me + man / iebermamt==ieber 2ttaim), or they have adjectival 
suffixes already mentioned (einig, etttd), iegttd), toeing, mandj, which ?s 
identical with mawtig in mannigfa(t). 

398. The Particles have been pretty fully treated, with respect to 
their derivation, in preceding sections. Those adverbs which are 
simply uninflected adjectives have, of course, the derivation of adjec- 
tives. On the adverbial suffixes (e)$, en$, Ung$, toartS, toetfe, see 
§§ 373-4. 

1. The prepositions and conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin 
(§§ 376, 378, 1). For the derivation of those prepositions that are not 
primitive words consult the list in § 377. The conjunctions are either 
primitive words and compounds of such, or they have the derivation 
of adverbs. There are no principles of derivation applicable to them 
as a class. The same is true of the interjections. 
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WOKD-COMBINATION. 
COMPOUND NOUNS. 

399. Of Noun-Composition in General. Two or more 
words combined into one and used substantively consti- 
tute a compound noun. The last element is nearly always 
a noun, has weak stress and determines the gender and 
declension of the whole. The first element may be any 
part of speech ; it has strong stress and contains the 
dominant idea ; e. g., ftxa'tfytivpQ, freight-train ; ©djtte'ttgu^g, 
fast train; gi'fenba^n^ngetegenljeiten, railway-affair*. 

1. A few compound nouns have an adjective, adverb or phrase as 
final element; e. g., 3cf!)i*l)u'nbert, century; Se'beroo'!)!, farewell; 
Sftimmerfatt, never-full (of a glutton or toper) ; ©teUbidjetu, rendezvous; 
©pringittSfefb , jump-afield, romp; ©arcm$(from gar au8), finishing-siroke. 
But such compounds are comparatively rare and stand apart from the 
ordinary principles of composition. 

400. Compounds of Noun and Noun are the most numer- 
ous class. They are formed in German much more freely 
than in English and hence can not always be translated 
by an equivalent compound. The important facts relating 
to them are as follows : 

1. The first element may be the simple stem — the 
earliest mode of composition ; e. g., £au$ljerr, head of the 
house; 33ud)fjanb tung, book-store ; Saterlanb, native country. 

a. Observe, however, that many nouns now monosyllabic once had 
a stem-suffix. The final vowel of this suffix, becoming c, rendered the 
( stem,' for the purposes of composition, in some cases like the plu., 
with which it later became confused ; e. g., ;£agebud), day-book, diary 
(not days-book, though it looks so) ; §unbc(lcuer, dog-tax ; SPferbefleifd), 
horse-flesh. In ©rauttgam, bridegroom, i. e. bride-man, and jftadjttgafl, 
nightingale, i. e. night-singer, the old stem-suffix persists as i. 

2. More often the first element is the genitive singular 
in (e)S, (e)n, or the genitive plural in er, en, c ; e. g., @eifte$* 
haft, intellectual power ; Snabenatter, boyhood ; grauenltofter, 
nunnery; ©eifhrretd), spirit-realm; ©ftnfejiatt, goose-pen; 
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9Wftufefra$, damage done by the gnawing of mice. Possibly 
the last two cases should come under 1, a, above. 

a. The ending (e)$ of mas. and neu. nouns, having come to be felt 
simply as a connecting link in compounds, was then applied also to 
feminines, which would not take it as separate words ; e. g., 2iebe8brief, 
love-letter; ©eburtStag, Wrto-cfay / $&a\)xfyit9litbt,love of truth; gejhmgS* 
matter, fortress-watt. It is thus now quite commonly applied to femin- 
ines in t, Ijett, fett, fdjaft, mig. 

b. So, too, the ending en may be added to fern, nouns in the sing. ; 
e. g., (gfyrenlDort, word of honor; ©onnencmfgang, sunrise. But these 
nouns once had eu in the gen. regularly. In other cases the final e of 
a fern, in e is dropped ; e. g., @cfyuttel)rer, school-teacher. 

3. With respect* to its meaning the first element may 
limit the second in almost any syntactical relation. Thus 
it may be equivalent to 

a. An appositive ; e. g., ©ottmenfdj, GocPman; ©ternblume, star- 
flower. 

b. A genitive, which may be: (1) Partitive, as in ScmbeStett, part of 
the land, district. (2) Objective, as in 23)ronbefieigung, mounting of the 
throne; tfaifertoal)!, imperial election. (3) Subjective, as in $3Ufcfd)lag, 
lightning-stroke. (4) Of specification, as in ©ef iifytSmatm, man of feeling. 
(5) Of connection, as in giirjienfoljtt, son of a prince ; 2fteere$toelle, wave 
of the sea. 

c. An accusative, as in @d)itt)mad)er, shoemaker. 

d. A prepositional phrase denoting purpose, destination, material, 
source, instrument, place, manner, etc.; e. g., SBaffergtaS, glass for 
water; ©trol)l)Ut, straw hat ; greubetljranen, tears of joy; SDampffdjiff, 
steamboat; SEBafferfaljit, journey by water; gufjfofbat, foot-soldier. 

4. While in general no hyphen is needed between the parts of a 
compound, very long or unusual compounds should be bisected or 
trisected for the convenience of the eye; e. g., Seuert)erftd)erung$ 5 ©efefl* 
fdjaft, fire-insurance company ; $erfonat^eranberungS*^o(^iTJeiiung, 
report on changes of personnel. But there is no fixed rule on this 
subject. 

401. Compounds of Adjective and Noun. The adjective 
is uninflected and the compound has a specific meaning, 
different from that which would be given by the inflected 
adjective in agreement with the noun ; e. g., -Sungfrau, 
young {unmarried) woman; ©djtoaijtoalb, Black Forest; 
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Sntjtabt, old-town, old part of town; ©cmerfraut, sauerkraut; 
$ettfeljer, clairvoyant. 

a. A few spurious compounds contain an inflected adjective in 
agreement ; e. g., bte £cf ngetoe'ite, tedium, gen.-dat. ber 8ange(n)tt>eite ; 
baS $ol)etteb, Song of Solomon, bee $oijeuitebeS, bcm ^oljenliebe ; ber 
©ofyeprtejier, highrpriest, ein £ol)erpriejier, be« §oijenprteffcr8, gtx>et £otjes 
prtejier ; ber ©el)eun(e)rat, privy counsellor, ein ©eijeim(ev)rat, beS ©e* 
l)etm(eit)rat«, jroei ©el)eim(e)rate, bie ©eijetm(en)rate. 

1. Substantive adjectives take the form of a weak gen. plu. ; e. g., 
^rmenjleuer, poor-tax ; flranfenljauS, house for the sick, hospital; $eiti* 
genfdjetn, saintly halo. 

2. Here belong also compounds of numeral and noun ; e. g., ©reiecf, 
triangle; 33tergefi)(wm, coach and four. 

402. Compounds of Verb and Noun. The first element 
is the simple root, sometimes with a connecting e, which 
represents an earlier stem-suffix ; e. g., ©djteftyultoer, gun- 
powder, from f djtegen, shoot ; Siemttoort, noun, from nemten ; 
$8rfaat, lecture-room, from ljoren; Sefebudj, reading-book, from 
tefett ; #eif djef afc, postulate, from Ijeif d)etu 

403. Compounds of Particle and Noun are quite numer- 
ous ; e. g., Satoort, assent, from Ja ; Sefetgeit, present time, 
from jefct ; giirtttort, pronoun ; jtofyty, acclivity ; 33orred)t, 
prerogative; SDJtftmut, ill-humor; £)bert)au))t, chieftain; Unter* 
abteilung, subdivision. 

1. Numerous words which might seem at first sight to come under 
this head are not compounds of particle and noun, but derivatives of a 
compound verb ; e. g., ^(uSgang, exit, from attSgefyen; SBoIjItljat, benefit, 
from tt)oI)ttl)un ; Uber^eljer, overcoat, from fibers ieljen. 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

404. Noun and Adjective. This is the most common 
type of compound adjective. The first element may be 
the stem or the genitive. It denotes various syntactical 
relations, which are easily understood. Examples: geiffc 
retdj, clever, spiritual; geifteSarm, intellectually poor; IjoffmmgS* 
toofl, hopeful; menfdjettteer, devoid of men, uninhabited; ^erjenS* 
franf , sick at heart ; arbeitSfdljtg, capable of work. 
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1. Many compounds of this type imply comparison, the 
first element being intensive; e. g., riefengrof$, toll as a giant, 
gigantic; bttfcfdjnett, quick as lightning; tnorgenfdjon, beautiful 
as the morning ; btutarm, poor to the very blood, very poor 
(but it may also mean poor in blood) ; Jmbelnaj3, soaking wet 
(wet as a poodle emerging from the water). 

2. The second element may be a participle (sometimes without ge), 
the first denoting the object, agent, instrument, or some adverbial 
relation; e. g., tyerajerretfjettb, heart-rending; gotttoerfaffen, God-for- 
saken; meerumgebeu, sea-girt; Ijeqgeliebt, dearly beloved; grunbtoer* 
fcljrt, radically perverted ; fjauSbacfen, home-baked, homely. 

a. SScrgcff en, forgotten, occurs with active force as if for tiergeffetlb; 
e. g., pjftdjttoergeffeu, efyvtoergeffeu, duty-forgetting, honor-forgetting. 

405. Adjective (or Adverb) and Adjective. Compounds 
of two adjectives, denoting a combination of the two qual- 
ities, are quite common. The first has the stem-form and 
is thus not formally distinguishable from an adverb; e. g., 
attbeutfd), old German ; toUf ufjtt, foolhardy ; Ijettgriiu, bright 
green. 

a. Compounds of these adjectives also occur; e. g., altljodjbeutfdj, 
Old High German ; rottoeigbtau, red white and blue. 

1. In such a compound as ebet*flumm (G.), though we can hardly 
translate it except by nobly mute, cbel is not a true adverb. Where the 
first element is an adverb the second is a participle ; e. g., neubacfen, 
new-baked; Ijalbtoadjfen, half-grown; tyetfjgeftebt, fervently loved; l)od)« 
gepriefen, highly-praised. 

2. A noun with preceding adjectival modifier is converted into a 
compound adjective by means of the suffixes tg, ifd), tid), both elements 
taking the stem-form; e. g, etnaugig, one-eyed; altmobifd), old-fash- 
ioned ; f rembforadjftdj, pertaining to foreign languages. The usual suffix 
isig. 

406. Other Types of Compound Adjective occur, but are 
less common. Thus the first element may be : 

1. The pronoun fetbft ; e. g. f felbflOevflattbUd), obvious. 

2. A verbal root ; e. g., terneifrig, eager to learn; benftoiirbtg, memor- 
able. 

8. A particle; e.g., anfieHig, handy ; abtjoib, ungracious. 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS. 

407. The Composition of Verbs, the subject being bound tip with 
that of conjugation, has been fully treated in preceding sections. For 
inseparable composition see §§ 206-8 and 396 ; for compounds of 
separable particle and verb, §§ 210-12 and 341 ; for compounds of 
adjective and verb, or noun and verb, §§ 213 and 342 ; for compounds 
of compounds, §§ 214 and 343. 

408. Compound Particles generally accent the second 
element. A compound adverb may consist of (1) noun + 
adverb, as ftrotnau'jv upstream / (2) adverb (preposition) + 
adverb, as f of o'rt, at once; baJji'n, thither; umlje'r, round about; 
tiberau'S, altogether ; guglet'd), at the same time ; (3) preposi- 
tion + case, as iibertyau'pt, in general; toorlja'ttben, at hand, 
extant; utbe'ffen, meanwhile. 

a. But the first element receives the accent if it is a pronoun or 
adjective, or if it is formed by means of one of the adverbial suffixes ; 
e. g., be'mgemfffj, accordingly; be'rgefiatt, in such way ; tnei'ttettoegen, 
on my account; a'HetbiiigS, to be sure; tteu'erbingS, recently; a'nbern* 
falls, in the other event; too'rnuttagS, forenoons; ju'feljenbS, visibly; 
te'Uroetfe, partly. Some other exceptions occur ; e. g., att'fjerljalb/ and 
other compounds of Ijatb, i'rgettbttjo, be'wtod). (St'nmal means once 
(and no more); eimna'f, once (upon a time), just. 

1. Compound prepositions consist of preposition -f- case ; e. g., 
anjla'tt, instead; info'Ige, in consequence of. Sinnen is a compound of 
bei and the adverb innett. For others consult the list in § 377. 

2. Compound conjunctions consist of two adverbs or of conjunction 
-(-adverb ; e. g., toiett>of)I, although; fobatb, as soon as; obgtetd), ob* 
tooty, although. Qietoeil, archaic for because, is the adverbial ace. bie 
2Betl(e), the while. 

THE SENTENCE. 

409. Since the analysis of the sentence and the nomenclature ap- 
plicable thereto are the same for German as for English, a brief treat- 
ment of the subject in its general aspects will be sufficient. 

410. The Simple Sentence consists of a single subject 
and a single verb, each perhaps with modifiers. The sub- 
ject is always a noun or pronoun. The modifiers of the 
subject may be : article, attributive adjective, limiting 
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genitive, adnominal phrase, appositive (appositional pred- 
icate) and sometimes an adverb. The modifiers of the verb 
may be : object, predicate, adverb, dependent infinitive. 

1. With respect to its form the simple sentence is either 

(1) assertive, as er $at ba8 £ul erreidjt, he has reached the goal; 

(2) interrogative, as Ijat er ba8 £xtl erreid)t? (3) optative-im- 
perative, as inoge er bag 3tet erretdjen, may he reach the goal, or 
er befjalte bag £itl tm Sluge, let him keep the goal in view. To 
these may be added (4) the exclamatory type, which, how- 
ever, may have the dependent form; e. g., tote fdjnett er bag 
3iel erreidjt tyat ! how quickly he has reached the goal I Cf . 
§ 413, 1, b. 

a. An initial verb with following bod} renders an assertive sentence 
emphatic ; e. g., ifl bod} bie ©tabt tote gefeljrt, redUy the city is as if 
swept (G.). 

b. Any of the above forms may be negatived by the adverb ntdjt 
As in English, double negation is now regarded as vulgar and ungram- 
matical, bnt it is common in the spoken language and is found abun- 
dantly in the best literature of all periods ; e. g., e$ ifl at$ fytitte me* 
manb nid)t$ gu tveiben, it is as if no one had anything to do (G.) ; nur fcin 
©elb l)at fte md)t ; only she hasn't any money (L.). See the multitude of 
examples in the Grimm Dictionary, under letn. 

c. A pleonastic nidjt may occur (1) in exclamatory sentences, (2) in 
dependent clauses after a verb of denying, doubting, forbidding, hin- 
dering, or the like, and (3) after a comparative ; e. g., from Gleim, hue 
munter Xoax fie nidjt ! how lively she was ! i. e., what degree of liveliness 
did she not exhibit ? true fdjtoer pub ntdjt bie Wixtttl gu ertoerbcn ! how 
hard the means are to obtain (G.) / id) ft ill gttar nidjt teugnen, bag an 
biefcn 33ud)ern nidjt tnandjeS $u oerbcffent fein fottte, Iw%U not deny thai 
many things in these books might be capable of improvement (L.) ; n>er 
gtoetfett, bag iljr nicfyt . . ♦ bie ©rojjmut fetber feib ? who doubts that you 
are magnanimity itself (L.)f ba8 ifl fogar unenblidj toafyrer af$ iljr e8 
felbft litest etnpftnbet, that is indeed infinitely more true than you yourself 
feel (G.). This last usage is due to French influence and has now 
gone out of vogue. 

411. The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences co-ordinately connected ; e. g., bie $mtjt 
tft tang unb furj ifl unfer Seben, art ist long and our life is 
short (G.). 
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a. A sentence consisting of two connected subjects with one verb, 
or of two verbs with one subject, may be classed as 'partly com- 
pound.' 

L The conjunctions that unite the members of a compound sentence 
are the general connectives (§ 379) and the adverbial conjunctions 
(§380). 

412. The Complex Sentence consists of two sentences, 
one of which is subordinate to some word in the other ; 
e. g., idj felje tudjt, toarum bu fragjt, I do not see why you ask. 
The important characteristic of the dependent clause is 
the final position of the verb. 

1. A clause may be dependent in fact without being so in form ; 
e - g-» gefdjrieben fteljt : im Slnfang roar ba$ 2Bort, U U written: in the 
beginning was the Word. 

2. Every dependent clause performs the function of a substantive, 
an adjective, or an adverb. We have to do, therefore, with three 
kinds of 

DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

413. Substantive Clauses are introduced by baft, a rela- 
tive pronoun, or an indirect interrogative. The latter may 
be either an interrogative pronoun, a compound of too, or 
one of the conjunctions ob, toamt, toie, too, rarely ate* 

1. The clause may be subject, object (of verb or prepo- 
sition oljne), predicate, or appositive; e. g., toaS toirltidj ijt, 
ift toernuttftig, what is real is rational; toie ftc bie Sfagett ttieber* 
fdjtttgt, l)at tief fldj in tnctn §crg geprftgt, her way of casting down 
her eyes has impressed itself deeply on my heart (G.); idj fiiljle 
tool)!, bag mid) ber $err nur f d)ont, If eel sure thai you are only 
sparing me (Gk) / bu bijt am (Snbe — toa$ bu bijt, you are after 
all — what you are; er fftttbtgt, ofyte bafc er e$ toetjj, he sins 
without knowing it ; ber ©afc, baft atte SRenfdjen gteid) fmb, the 
proposition that all men are equal. 

a. As to the mode and tense of object clauses, see §§ 360-61. 

b. The omission of the verb before object clauses with toa8, tote, toad 
fftr, has given rise to exclamatory sentences of dependent form ; e. g., 
toad bu nidjt aUeS gu eqafjlett fjajt 1 what all haven't you to tell (G.)/ toie 
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atteS fid) gum ©angen toebt ! Aoio everything weaves itself into a whoU(Qt.)l 
But exclamatory sentences do not by any means always have this form. 
Cf. Goethe's toie lieb' id) bid) 1 one blicft bcin Sluge ! lute ttebfi bu mid) I 

c. A substantive clause is often anticipated by a compound of ba ; 
e. g., bcr SBcrt bcr (Srftnbung befieljt bartn, ba6 jtc iibcrott autoenbbar tft, 
&e txriue of toe invention consists therein that it is universally applicable. 
So a bag-clause may follow an interjection ; e. g., adj ! bag bie Sftenfdjen 
fo ungtiicfftdj futb I alas, that people are so unfortunate (G.)/ 

d. Clauses with at3 ob, or al3 with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), while form- 
ally adverbial, sometimes have substantive character ; e. g., bamit ©ie 
nidjt gtaubeu, atS tyanbelte id) ftbercilt, that you may not believe that I acted 
overhastUy (G.). 

414. Adjective Clauses modify a noun or pronoun and 
are introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound of mo 
(rarely ba), or one of the conjunctions at$, ba, toamt (rare), 
toemt, tote, too ; e. g., bcr ©ott, ber ©fen toadjfen ftefe, the God 
who caused iron to grow; ben Keb' id), t>er UmnityttdjeS begeljrt, 
I love him who desires the impossible (G.)/ wan burdjfudjte 
attc £)rter, too grembe tooljnett lomtten, aU places where stran- 
gers might dwell (S.) ; bie 3eiten, ba idj ttodj fetbft xm SBerben 
toar, the time when I myself was still growing (G.). 

415. Adverbial Clauses either define an adverb or limit 
the verb of the main sentence. They are introduced by 
the subordinating conjunctions and may be classified as 
follows (see § 381 for further examples and comments). 

1. Local, introduced by too and its compounds, rarely by ba ; e. g., 
bleibt, too il)r feib, remain where you are ; uberatt, toobin mem gufj mid) 
trug, everywhere where my feet carried me (S.). 

2. Temporal, introduced by al$, be»or, bis, ba, el)e, tnbem, tnbeS, 
nadjbem, feit(bem), fobalb, fotange, fo oft, toamt (archaic), toetm, toafjrenb, 
toie, too and its compounds ; e. g., bamale fd)ieit er mir getoanbt, aid id) 
tijtt nod) nid)t ijerflattb, at that time he seemed to me clever when I did not 
yet understand him (G.) ; bleibt bod), bU meine SBtrtitt f ommt, remain, 
won*t you, until my wife comes (S.). 

3. Conditional, introduced by ctl$ with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), aid Ob, 
ate toernt, eSfei bcnn bag (§ 356, 1, a), falls, im gafle bag, fo (archaic), toenn; 
e. g., toir foimteu toiet, toetm toil* gufammenpuben, we could do much if 
we stood together (S.). For the mode of conditional clauses see § 359. 
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a. As a variety of conditional clause we may regard the restrictive 
clause introduced by iunriefern, innnetoeit, fofern, fotueit, toofern ; e. g., 
cr eljrt bic ©iffenfdjaft, fofern jie niifet, he honors science so far as it is 
useful (G.). 

b. A conditional clause is often thrown into the form of an interrog- 
ative sentence : e. g., o, gtebt ed ©eijtcr in bcr 2uft, 0, if there are spirits 
in the air (G.). 

4. Concessive, introduced by obgteid), obfd)on, obtooljt, ob gtt)ar, fo + 
adverb or adjective, roenn and), luenngletd), tt>enn fdjon, nrietooljl, toic 
aud), tvofebem bag, ungeadjtet bag ; e. g., gefywdjen it) ill id), ob id) gleid) 
Ijier nod) mandjed (agett f onnte, J will obey, though I might say much on 
this point (G.) ; fo gut man toafytt, lann man fid) bod) betriigen, however 
well one chooses (though one choose ever so weU), one may be mistaken. 

a. Concession can be expressed by simple inversion with following 
gteid), audi, fdjon, unb (§ 379, 4, a); e. g., ifl gleid) bie 3al)t nid)t tooli, 
aUhoughthenurriberisnot complete (S.) ; unb follf er and) firaudjelu liberal!, 
and though he should stumble everywhere (S.). 

5. Causal, introduced by ba, inbem, roeil, junta! (ba) ; e. g., id) fann 
frol)Itd) fdjeibeu, ba meine 9tugen biefeu Sag gefeljeu, lean depart happy, 
since my eyes have seen this day (S.). 

6. Proportional, introduced by }e, je nad)bem, tt>ie ; e. g., je el)er bu 
gu und guriicf e leljrfi, je f djoner tt>irft bu und anUlomttien fein, the sooner 
you return to us, etc. (G.). 

7. Comparative, introduced by aid, mie, gleidjnrie, foroie ; e. g., bcr 
trage @ang bed flrieged tt)at bent $onig ebenfooiet @d)aben, aid er ben 
SRebetten SBortcil bradjte, the slow progress of the war injured (he king just 
as much as it profited the rebels (S.); if)r feljt bie ©adjen, one man bie 
@ad)eu ebeu ftel)t, you see things as people do just see them (G.). 

a. The clauses with aid ob, aid roenn, classed above as conditional, 
are strictly a combination of comparative and conditional. 

b. Where the verb is the same in both clauses, it is often omitted in 
the second, just as in English ; e. g., bu nimmfl ed fyoljer, aid id) felbfl 
(ed neljme), you take it more seriously than I myself (G.). 

8. Final, denoting purpose, and introduced by bag, banttt, auf bag 
(archaic) ; e. g., eilt Ijeim mit forgenber @eele, bamit er bie grift nid)t 
berfet)le, hurries home with anxious heart, in order that be may not fail to be 
on time (S.). 

9. Consecutive, denoting result, and introduced by bag, usually with 
preceding fo, ber %xt, bergejlalt, etc. ; e. g., ber SBinb roeljte fo flarl, bag 
nur laum rubern fonnteu, the wind blew so hard that we could scarcely row. 
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a. The peculiar use of the bag-clause after a comparative or gu (§ 367, 
5, a) grew out of an ellipsis of f o ; i. e., cr ijl gr ofjer (jit grog), al8 bag ber 
SReib il)m fdjaben fijnnte, Tie is too great for envy to injure him, stands for 
cr tfl grower ate fo grofc, baft, etc. 

WOED-OEDER. 

416. Types of Word-Order. We have to distinguish 
three types of word-order according as the finite verb 
occupies second place, first place, or last place, in relation 
to other elements of the sentence. 

a. Essentially, then, the subject of word-order is all bound up in 
the position of the finite verb. This is the basis of classification and 
the point which should receive the learner's attention before every- 
thing else. 

1. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
second place may be called the assertive order. It presents 
two cases. If the subject precedes, as in cr tfl ba, we have 
the normal order. If an adjunct of the verb precedes, 
thus requiring the subject to follow the verb, as in ba ift 
er, we have the inverted order. 

a. The terms ' normal ' and ' inverted ' are used in a somewhat con- 
ventional sense. It is not to be understood that the order er ifl ba is 
either more ancient or more common than the order ba ifl cr. From 
the German point of view there would be no serious impropriety in 
taking the latter as the starting-point, and regarding the former as an 
'inversion.' Indeed, some recent grammarians ignore this distinction 
entirely and call every sentence ' normal, ' in which the finite verb oc- 
cupies second place. It is, however, convenient for some purposes to 
keep the term 'inversion' in its traditional sense. 

2. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
first place, as in ift cr ba, may be called the interrogative 
order, though its use is not confined to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

3. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
last place, as in (idj foetft ntdjt) ob cr ba ift, being character- 
istic of dependent clauses, may be called the dependent 
order. 
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417. The Normal Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentencea in which no other element precedes the 
subject in order of thought. The arrangement is : first, 
the subject and its modifiers; second, the finite verb; 
third, the adjuncts of the verb ; last, the non-finite part 
of the verb. Examples : ber ©djfifer Jmfete fid) gum SCang, 
the shepherd dressed himself for the dance (G.); ba$ cngc 
Seben jtejjt mir gar rttdjt an, the narrow life does not suit me at 
all (G.); tljr Ijabt iijn treulid^ eingefungen, you have faithfully 
sung him to sleep (G.). 

1. Observe that in the normal order the finite yerb 
must have second place ; no adjunct of the yerb may in- 
tervene between it and the subject. Thus, where English 
says I really believe, he soon returned, etc., German says id) 
gtaube totrfttd), er feljrte batb guriitf. 

a. A few words are excepted from this rule, viz.: after, quite 
frequently ; and), when its force falls on the preceding subject ; some- 
times also bod), inbeffen, jebodj, bagcgen, trofebem, nStnlid), atfo, and a 
few others ; e. g., bad atfo toar bed $ubet$ Sttvn, so that was the kernd 
of the poodle (G. ). Other exceptions may occur in case of phrases pos- 
sessing a quasi-adnominal character ; e. g., WlovUtj, in feiner engUfcfyen 
Stteraturgefdjidjte, fiigt 2tngaben . ♦ ♦ Bel, Morley, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature, adds statements, etc. (Scherer). So very often in poetry, 
which cares little for rules of order ; e. g., ber alte SBluter, in feiner 
t&fytoadjt, gog fict) in rau^e SBerge guriicf, Old Winter, in his weakness, has 
retired, etc. (G.). 

b. There is, however, no limit to the number of words, phrases and 
even clauses, which may precede the finite verb, provided that they all 
belong to the subject and so form one element of the sentence ; e. g., 
flonig 3atob toon (Sngtanb, ber gteidjgiittig gugefeljen Ijatte, toie fein 
(Sibam bie boljmtfdje tfrone Derlor, ertoadjte aue feiner gutjfloftgfett, 
King James of England, who had looked on indifferently while his son-in- 
law lost the Bohemian crown, awoke from his apathy (S.). 

2. The non-finite part of the verb (L e., the infinitive or 
participle of a compound tense, or an adverb that has be- 
come so closely associated with the verb as to form a part 
of it, under the name of a 'separable prefix,') comes last, 
a participle preceding an infinitive ; e. g., er retjt morgen aB, 
ha departs to-morrow ; er fcrirb morgen abretfen, he will depart 
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to-morrow; cr tfl fcfyon abgereift, he has already departed; er 
totrb tool) I fd)im abgereift feitt, he has probably departed already. 

3. As to the adjuncts of the verb (object, predicate- 
word, adverb), these are arranged after the finite verb 
in accordance with principles to be explained below 
(§ 421-4). The arrangement of these elements is the 
same in all three (or four) types of word-order. 

4. While the normal order is most common in assertive 
sentences, it is also frequently used for imperative sen- 
tences ; e. g., cr ftelje fefl unb fefye Ijier ftdj um, let him stand 
fast and look about him here (G.). 

418. The Inverted Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences, in which some adjunct of the verb comes 
first in order of thought. The arrangement is the same 
as in the normal order, except that the subject follows the 
verb instead of preceding it ; e. g., ben ©Bttertt gtetd)' id) 
tud)t, lam not like the gods (G.) ; ungern Ijeb' td) ba$ ©aftredjt 
auf, I do not like to refuse hospitality (Or.); bod) ifl c$ jebem 
eingeboren, yet it is natural to every one (G.). 

a. The element put first may be an adverb, object, predicate-word, 
or a part of the verb itself. The initial position does not necessarily 
imply emphasis any more than in the case of the subject. In talk it 
simply reflects the order in which the thought presents itself to the 
speaker's mind. In studied writing it may be a matter of style. 

1. Observe then that when an adjunct of the verb be- 
gins the sentence, the finite verb itself must have second 
place: neither the subject nor any second adjunct may 
intervene before the verb. Where, then, English says 
true it is / money I have not ; evidently you are wrong ; 
beautiful to be sure she is not, German must say : todjr ift 
e$ ; @elb Ijabe tdj uid)t ; offettbar Ijaben ©ic uttredjt ; fd^dtt ifl fie 
fretfidj tudjt. 

a. An exception to this rale is permitted in the case of bod), Jo, ttfim* 
tid), and, in general, of any adverb which is separated by a pause from 
what follows and hence is not felt as beginning the sentence ; e. g., 
bod) »iel iji mir bettmjjt, yet much is known to me (G.); gefrig, Albert if 
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ber be fie SKenfdj unter bcm §immet, certainly, Albert is the best man under 
the sun (G.). The same principle applies also, of course, to interjec- 
tions ; e. g., fiirroaljr! e8 ift fefyr roofjt gctf)ait, forsooth, it is very weU 
done (G.). To bring a word tinder this exception it is not necessary 
that the separating pause be written. Thus in the last two examples 
Goethe actually wrote : genufj Albert ift, and fiirmafyr e« ift. 

b. For a similar reason the general connectives, unb, aber, aQein, 
fonbern, benn, and cutwebcr . . . ober, precede the subject without 
causing inversion: they are not felt as adjuncts of the verb, but simply 
as connecting links. 

c. Excepted from the rule, again, are initial adverbs the force of 
which is felt with the subject rather than with the verb ; e. g., audj id), 
I too; fetbft ber $oittg, even the king; nnr ber, only he. 

d. From the general principle stated above it follows that a sentence 
should not begin with two adverbs, unless they are so connected as to 
form in reality but one element of the sentence ; e. g., t>tn anbern 
9ftorgen roar leiber ba8 magifdje ©erfift hueber Derfdjttmnben, the next 
morning, alas, the magic stage had again disappeared (G.). Here one 
could not say beit aubent Sftorgen leiber mar, nor leiber ben anbern 2ftor= 
gen Wax, though it would be permissible to say t)t\i anbern WlQXQtn, 
leiber, Wax, since the pause malies (eider parenthetical and thus de- 
prives it of the character of a direct adjunct of wax Derfdjttmnben. On 
the other hand, connected adverbs count as one element : e. g., gegen 
Stbenb nm bie bejKmmte 3eit roarb SBiUjelm abgeljott, toward evening at 
the appointed time they caUedfor Wtthelm (G.). 

2. A preceding subordinate clause having the value of 
an object or an adverb has the same effect upon the order 
as any other object or adverb ; e. g., ob cr gefcijjrttdj fcertoun* 
bet ift, nnffen toir md)t, whether he is dangerously wounded we 
do not know (L.) ; ati idj nod) ein $nabe toar, fperrte man mtdj 
em, when I was yet a boy they shut me up. 

a. Such a clause is very often resumed by a pronoun or an adverb, 
which makes the inversion easier ; thus in the last two examples one 
might say ob er gcffifyrUd) toerttmnbct Ift, bad tuiffen nnr nidjt ; al8 idj 
nod) ein $nabe wax, ba fperrte man mid) ein. When there is no resum- 
ing particle, the subject is sometimes allowed to precede the verb; 
e. g., one eS in foldjen gaUen $n geljen pftegte, niemanb wax toorbereitet, 
as is wont to happen in such cases, no one was prepared (G.). 

b. Parenthetical sentences meaning said he, thought he, and the like, 
put the verb first because what precedes is the object; e. g., „t)CrjeiV 
Utir/'fagte SBityclm lad) chit), l pardon me,' said WUhelm with a smile (G.). 
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3. An appositive preceding the subject is treated like 
an adjunct of the verb and causes inversion ; e. g., nadfj* 
benlenb itber biefeS 2tbenteuer, ging er nadj feittem 3tmmer, med- 
itating upon this adventure, he went to his room (G.). 

4. The usual position of the subject in the inverted 
order is immediately after the verb, but an unemphatic 
pronoun or adverb may come between; e. g., ctuf bcm 
©djauptafce fatten ftdj triele ^ufdjauer etngefunben, in the theater 
a number of spectators had found places (G.); enbtid) fatnen 
totrfttd) SDienfdjen an, at last persons actually arrived (G.). 

5. If an inverted clause is followed by another co- 
ordinate clause having the same subject, an adverb may 
not precede the second verb unless the subject is repeat- 
ed; e. g., bet fam fie ju einent fontgftdjen ©arten unb beim 
9Ronbenfd)immer fal) fte, bag — , thereupon she came to a royal 
garden and saw by the moonlight that — (Gr.). Here it would 
have been equally correct to say unb falj Beim SDionben* 
fdjimmer, ba$ r but not unb beim 5Dionbenf^immer fal), bafc. 

a. For the unnecessary resumption of the subject after unb by means 
of berfetoe, see § 379, 4. 

6. If the second clause of the compound sentence has a new subject, 
it usually stands in the normal order; e. g., ertbUd) fam er gurucf unb 
fte begriifcte ifyn mit greube, at last he came back and she greeted him toith 

joy- 

6. The effect of inversion without the form of it can be 
produced by using the expletive e$ to anticipate a sub- 
ject which, for stylistic, metrical or other reasons, it is 
desired to have follow the verb ; e. g., e$ reben unb trftumen 
bie -JKenfdjen trie!, men talk and dream much (S.) ; e$ irrt ber 
SKenfdj, fo tang er jtrebt, man errs as long as he strives (G.). 

419. The Interrogative Order puts the finite verb first. 
It is used : 

1. In all interrogative sentences except such as begin 
with a subject-pronoun; e. g., fennft bu ben ftauft? Slowest 
thou Faust (G.) f toaS toettet il)r ? what will you wager (G.) f 
But ; toer toeift ? who knows f 
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2. In optative sentences ; e. g., toftren totr nur ben SBerg 
fcorbei, would that we were past the hill (G.). 

a. But the subject may precede in an optative sentence ; e. g., be8 
$immet$ §eere mogen bid) bebecfeu, m<ty heaven's hosts protect thee (U.). 
So, too, with the real subject anticipated by e$ ; e. g., e$ lebe Me greU 
fyett, tongr live freedom. 

3. In imperative sentences, more especially when the 
verb is in the second person ; e. g., betradjf tljtt redjt, look 
at him carefully (G.) ; fitljre bu mcin £eer, lead thou my army 
(S.); bqftljme jeber bic gered)te 2But, let every one control his 
righteous wrath (S.) ; gefle^ idj'S nur, just let me confess. 

a. Bat imperative sentences may also take the normal or the in- 
verted order, especially in the third person ; e. g., cr ftefye feji unb felje 
l)ier ftdj urn, let him stand firm and look about him here (G.); jefct gelje 
jeber feineS 2Bege8 fUtt, now let each quietly go his way (S.); bod) gefyeu 
loir, but let us go (G.). 

4. In conditional sentences ; e. g., irrc id) md)t, if I am 
not mistaken; I)ctt ettoaS SBert, e$ mug ju Sage fomnten, if a 
thing has value, it must come to the light (G.). 

5. In emphatic asseftive sentences, the verb being usu- 
ally followed by birij) ; e. g., ftnb bodj eht tounberttd) SSolf bic 
SBetber, indeed, women are a strange race (G.). Such a sen- 
tence is often best translated by a question. 

a. In older German the finite verb might come first without special 
emphasis, and traces of this freedom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., 
fal) eiti $uab' ein 9to8(ein ftefyn, a boy saw a little rose growing. But in 
prose one would now need to say : (58 fal) ciu ftnah' u. f. tt>. 

420. The Dependent Order is used in dependent clauses 
introduced by a relative pronoun or particle, an indirect 
interrogative, or a subordinating conjunction ; e. g., idj 
bin ber ©eift, ber ftetS toernetnt, / am the spirit that always 
denfes (G.)/ toel) mtr, toemt bu tttdjtS 33effere$ toeijjt, woe is me 
if you know of nothing better (Or.); toer toetfc, too nun e$ bie 
tier SBinbe Ijctben? who knows where the four winds have it 
now (G.). ? 

a. A sentence may be logically but not formally dependent, i. e., it 
may be without a subordinating conjunction. Such a clause takes the 
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normal order ; e. g., bu jteljft, eiti §nnb uub fein ©efpenft ijl ba, you see, 
a dog and no spirit is there (Gk); jic meint, bu feifl entffol)en, she thinks 
you have run away (Q-.). 

b. In the universality of its application the dependent order is a 
comparatively recent development of literary usage. Early modern 
German allows the finite verb considerable freedom of position, and 
this freedom it still preserves in colloquial language and in poetry ; 
e. g., toentt e* nid)t tooY bitrdj fatfdje Scut' toerraten toorben, if it had not 
beenbetrayed by treacherous persons (G-.); id) toeig nidjt, toa* foil e* be* 
beuten, I know not what to make of it (Heine); toenn id) fo fafj bei ciuem 
(Mag, when I would be sitting thus at a revel (G.) ; roemi mit SBtntnen bic 
(Srbe fid) Iteibet neu, toenn bie ©riiimtciit ftiegen im lieblicfyen Wlai, when 
the earth clothes itself anew with flowers, when the springs flow in lovely 
May (S.). 

1. A special case is presented by the compound tenses 
of the modal auxiliaries and those verbs (§ 326, 1, b), 
which follow their analogy in substituting what looks like 
the infinitive for the participle. In such case the tense- 
auxiliary precedes the two 'infinitives' and may be separ- 
ated from them by intervening words ; e. g., idj fefje nidjt, 
tote mein ©ruber tyatte fdjoner auSgebttbet toerben fonnen, I do 
not see how my brother could have been better educated (G.). 

a. Lessing is fond of omitting the tense-auxiliary in such cases ; 
e. g., fo merfen bic 2tn*teger fefyr tootjt on, bag ber SDidjter f)ierburd) {cue 
at* Sarbaren, biefe at* geftttete $5tfer fdjUbern tootlen, the commentators 
remark very properly that the poet intended by this to represent the former 
as barbarians, the latter as civilized people. 

b. Aside from the case just mentioned, some writers occasionally 
prefer to place the tense-auxiliary before instead of after the perfect 
infinitive of a compound tense ; e. g., e* fdjeinet bem Sefer toeit fiirger 
auf bem $aptere, at* c* ben 3wfd)cmeru nrirb toorgetommen fein, it seems 
to the reader much shorter on paper than it probably appeared to the spec- 
tators (L.). 

2. The dependent order may occur in exclamatory sen- 
tences through the omission of a governing verb ; e. g., 
tote fid) bie flatten 33urfdje freuen ! how the low fellows enjoy 
themselves (G.) / 

3. The subject of a dependent clause usually stands 
just after the introductory connective, but a short unem- 
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phatic pronoun or adverb often intervenes before it : 
e. g., bu fteljft mtr Ijter, Weil bid) mein SSatcr braudjte, you only 
stand here because my father used you (G.). 

4. In old German the finite verb might stand at the 
end in sentences not dependent, and traces of this free- 
dom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., benF, $tnb, um afleS in 
bcr SBelt, ber §err bid) f iir em ^rttu(ein Ijcift, the gentleman takes 
you for a fine young lady (G.). 

POSITION OF ADJUNCTS. 

421. Adjuncts of the Noun. An attributive adjective or 
participle precedes its noun and is preceded by its own 
modifiers ; e. g., t>on edjtem, au$ ber Ouette gefdjSpftem ©otbe, 
of genuine gold obtained from the source (G.) / ein beriiljmter, 
unb bamafe toegen f einer £atente fefjr gefd^fifeter SBeltmann, a gen- 
tleman of reputation, who was at that time very much esteemed 
for his talents (G). 

1. An appositive generally follows its noun, but may 
precede; if an adjective or participle, it usually follows 
its own modifiers, but may precede them for stylistic rea- 
sons. Thus it would be natural to say: burdj biefe SBorte 
tief gediljrt, bradj fte in £f)rttnen a\i$, deeply touched by these 
words, she burst into tears. But if a relative clause were 
to follow 3Borte, one might prefer to change the order and 
say: tief geritljrt burdj biefe 2Borte, bie offenbor torn ^erjen famen, 
bradj fte in Zfy&nm au$. 

2. A limiting genitive, except a proper name, generally 
follows its noun, but exceptions are very frequent, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

422. Adjuncts of the Verb : A General Principle. The 
adjuncts of the verb come in the reverse order of their 
importance, the more weighty elements tending toward 
the end. 
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1. Observe that this is only a general tendency, the operation of 
which is more or less crossed and interfered with by other considera- 
tions. As a tendency, however, it is important. It explains, in the first 
place, the final position of the infinitive or participle of a compound 
tense: these, being felt as parts of the verb are of course, highly essen- 
tial elements of the predication. 

2. The same principle explains the final position of an adverb, adjec- 
tive, noun or phrase, that has become so intimately associated with the 
verb as to form a part of it ; e. g., ctuf in auffteljen ; Btofi in blofjfteHen ; 
Xeit in teilnetjmen ; in @tanb in injhuibfefeen. 

3. So, too, we can account for the final position of a predicate adjec- 
tive in relation to a limiting genitive; e. g., bu Bijl Mr mtr be8 eincn 
XriebS betomftt, thou art conscious only of the one impulse. Here betougt is 
felt as the important element of the predication. On the other hand a 
weighty prepositional phrase may easily follow a predicate adjective ; 
e. g., ftc ijl feljr flolg cmf tljre @d)5nl)eit, she is very proud of her beauty. 

423. Position of Objects. From the general principle 
just stated it follows that short, unemphatic, pronominal 
objects tend toward the beginning ; e. g., idj fetme iljn fdjon 
feit Oafjren, I have known him these many years; idj Ijabe iljm 
tiutgft fcergeben, I have long since forgiven him. 

1. The least emphatic pronouns are e$ and the reflexive, 
which accordingly precede ; e. g., idj gab e$ bit, I gave it to 
you ; ftc nfifjert ftdj ifjm, she approaches him. As between 
these two ftdj comes first, but with exceptions. 

2. In general a direct object (especially if it denote a 
person) is of more importance than an indirect object 
(especially if it denote a thing), and hence comes nearer 
the end ; e. g., ber Sfobtid gicbt ben Engeln ©tfirfe, the sight 
gives strength to the angels. But where both objects are per- 
sons, or both things, this relation may easily be reversed; 
e. g., fie ftettte ben $errn ifjrent ©ruber t>or, she introduced the 
gentleman to her brother ; er toibmete feme $rftfte bem 2)tenfte 
be$ SJaterlcmbS, he devoted his powers to the service of his 
country. 

a. On the other hand an accusative object very regularly precedes a 
genitive or a prepositional phrase ; e. g., ber lauge &rieg beraubte bad 
$ater(anb feiuer fraftigfleu ©finite, the long war robbed the country of its 
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strongest sons (Gr.); ex befrcitc bic ^Ijitofortie *on i^cu gcffctn, freed 
philosophy from Us fetters. 

424. Position of Adverbs. The general rule is that the 
adverbs of direction (auf, ab, fyer, fjht, etc.) are of most im- 
portance: they accordingly come last under the name of 
separable prefixes; e. g., bic ©onnc geljt jefct urn 6 Uljr auf, 
the sun rises now at 6 o'clock. 

1. Next in importance are the negative adverbs trid)t, 
nie, memofe, feuteStoegS ; these accordingly tend toward the 
end, especially in emphatic negations; e. g., bag 2ebett ifl bcr 
©liter l)8djfte$ nidjt, life is not the highest of blessings (S.)/ baj$ 
bie Sefdjr&nfimg bie Unettbttdjfett femeStoegS auSfdjliege, that Km- 
itation by no means excludes infinity (S.); id) fatin bie ©telle 
nidjt iiberfefcen, lean not translate the passage. 

a. Bat a negative adverb that is not felt as an adjunct of the verb usu- 
ally stands before the particular word or phrase that it modifies; thus 
one would ordinarily say in prose: bad 2eben ift nidjt ba« Ijbdjfte bcr 
©liter, 

2. An adverb of time generally precedes one of place 
or manner; that is, among the relations denoted by ad- 
verbs that of manner or degree is more important than 
that of place, place more important than time. But this 
order of precedence varies easily under the influence of 
special emphasis. 

425. Dependent Infinitives are preceded by their own 
modifiers; e. g., bn brandjft btd) ntd)t baritber git ttngfttgett, you 
do not need to trouble yourself about that ; SBttljetm f orutte fid) 
nidjt entfdjliefcen, bie SJofle be$ lebenbert $onig$ bent ^ebatiten $u 
iiberlaffen, could not make up his mind to leave the role of the 
living king to the pedant. 

1. The prepositional infinitive is often incorporated in 
the sentence as one of the verbal adjuncts, especially if it 
stands alone or has no modifier of great importance; e. g., 
ba$ 9Kttbd(en ftng gu toetnen an, began to cry ; ba fte gu toeuten 
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anfhtg, as she began to cry. But one would say: fie ftng an, 
faftifl i» toeinen ; ba fte anftng, tyeftig ju toeinen. 

426. Dependent Clauses. Since dependent clauses have 
the value of substantives, adverbs or adjectives, their posi- 
tion falls under the rules already given. Thus : 

1. An adverbial clause should not intervene between 
subject and verb in the normal order. Such a type of 
sentence as the 'party, though it had suffered defeat, was not 
discouraged, must become: bie ^artei tear, obtoofjl fie cine SRie* 
berlage erfittett ljatte, fetneStoegS entmuttgt; or else: bie ^artet 
toat letneStoegS entmutigt, obtooljt fie, etc. ; or else : obtooljl bie 
Cartel eine Sttebertage erlittett Ijatte, tear fie, etc. 

2. So, too, a sentence should not begin with two adverb- 
ial clauses. In English we may say : As soon as the horses 
were ready, although it was still very early, we got under way. 
This becomes in German : ©obcttb bie ^Jferbc bereit toaren, 
madjten hrir tmS, obtoofjl e$ nod) fefjr friilj toar, auf ben SBeg; or 
else: marten totr un$ anf ben 2Beg, obtoofjl e$ nodj feljr frttl) toot. 

3. Whether a dependent clause should be incorporated 
in the structure of the main sentence or attached to it as 
an appendix, is a question of style. An important prin- 
ciple is that a sentence should not end weakly after a sub- 
ordinate clause. Thus one would not say: er ful)r, fobalb er 
gefrtifjftiicft Ijatte, ab, but er fufjr ab, fobalb er gefriiljftuift Ijatte, 
he left as soon as he had breakfasted. On the other hand one 
might very well say: er fnljr, fobalb er gefrttfjftttift Ijatte, in ber 
grflgten ©tie ab* 

4. To explain further the principles according to which 
clauses are concatenated into more or less elaborate peri- 
ods, is the province of a treatise on style, rather than of a 
grammar. 

[end op part n.] 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Spelling Reform In Germany. German spelling is based in a gen. 
eral way upon the usage handed down by the writers, grammarians 
and lexicographers of the eighteenth century. But this traditional 
spelling, while much better than onr own, is not free from defects. It 
represents simple sounds by compound signs, as in ©aal, t)icr, tfyttn ; 
different sounds by the same sign, as in 33cib - ba, geljm- £ag ; the 
same sound by different signs, as in ©taS - £a6, SBciume - $reube, and 
it has a much-used silent I). Differences of usage with regard to these 
and other points led, in 1876, to a movement for governmental regula- 
tion of orthography. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, "Wurttemberg and 
other German governments published official spelling-books, and the 
spelling thus prescribed is slowly making its way toward universal 
acceptance. It should be said, however, that the government rules do 
not aim at a thorough and scientific reform, but only at a working 
compromise between the ideal demand and the facts of usage. 

2. The Prussian Rules, which furnish the orthographic standard of 
this work, are contained in a small pamphlet of forty-six pages, 
entitled Sftegehi imb SBortcrocqeidjniS fiir bic beutfdje SRedjtJdjreibmig 
jum ©cbraud) in btn preugifdjen ©djulen. But since the * rules ' admit 
of not a few exceptions in favor of conventional usage, one can not 
easily spell by them without frequently referring to the accompanying 
'word-list'; and as this, in turn, contains only a limited number of 
representative words, the student, or at any rate the teacher, should 
have at hand Duden's Orihographisckes Worterbuch. This excellent 
manual, which costs but thirty-seven cents, seldom leaves one in 
doubt about even the smallest detail of the Prussian spelling. It also 
has foot-notes which exhibit the divergent spellings prescribed by 
other governments. Practically we have followed Duden in this gram- 
mar. 

3. The Old Spelling and the New. Since many writers and editors 
still continue to use the older spelling, though with more or less 
diversity in details, we append a list of the more important points 
regulated by the Prussian rules. 

1. S, Of ft, Sit, are to be preferred to 9le, ©e, Uc, 9leit. The same 
In Roman type. 
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2. & and 5u are to be preferred to e and en in words which have 
kindred with a, ait ; hence radjen (on account of $lati)c) ; Srmel (%vm)\ 
vaumen (SRaum); but ed)t, not ad)t, Bering, not faring, leugneu, not 
taugnen, etc. There are, however, a few exceptions ; thus ebet (in spite 
of Slbel), (Sftern (in spite of alt). 

a. In a few cases a and e distinguish words of different meaning ; 
e. g., $P&re, ear of grain, and (Sljre, honor; £ardje, larch, and 2erd)e, lark. 

3. 5(i is written only in a few words, of which the more common 
are 33ai, #ain, #aifer, gale, 9ttai, Sftaib, SftatS. Elsewhere ei is used. 
Observe, however, the distinctive spellings : £aib, loaf, and £eib, foxfy; 
©aite, string, and ©eite, side; SBaife, orphan, and SBeife, fane. 

4. The use of doubled vowels is somewhat restricted, though by no 
means done away with. Thus the following words are to be spelled 
with a single vowel : bar, 23arfdjaft, £erb, £erbe, 2o8, lofeit, 2ofung, lo$, 
9KaJ3, quer, ©d)af, ©d)am, ©djale, ©d)ar, ©djofj, fetig, ©tar, SBage, 
SBagen, SBare. 

5. 3c is preferred to i in gieb, giebft; giebt, and in the verbal ending 
ieren; but i to ic in Ijtug, ftng. The spelling distinguishes giber, fiber, 
from gieber, fever; 2ftine, mine, from 2fttene, expression; Sib, eyelid, 
from Sicb, song; @til ; style, from ©tiet, stem; Ruber ; against, from 
oueber, again. 

6. Except in ©tabt, city, which is thus distinguished from ©tatt, 
place, the combination bt is to be written only where t is inflectional, 
as in labt, lnanbte, gefanbt. Write therefore tot, not tobt ; SBrot, not 
93robt nor 23rob ; so also ©djtoert, gefdjett, (Srnte* 

7. The endings id) and ig are to be distinguished in writing, though 
pronounced alike ; hence gtttid), ^Pprfic^, Xfypid), but §ouig, ©{fig, 
$aftg. For others consult the ' word-list,' or Duden. 

8. Except in (Spljeit, ivy, J)t) is to be used only in foreign words, as 
WtofoWe, WUftei\ Write, therefore, Stbolf, SRnbolf, SScflfalen. 

a. As to the use of initial to and f (Dor but fur, fltegeit but SBUejj), 
consult the dictionary. 

9. ©, not g, is to be written in the pronominal forms, be8, tt)e$, bie8 
and their compounds, and also in the suffix ni$. 

a. Medial j becomes 8 before a suffix of derivation, but not before an 
inflectional t ; hence, §a8d)cn,from £afe; SKoSdjen, from flfcofe; toeUlid), 
from toeife ; but reifi, from reifen* 

6. In Roman type the rules prescribe that fj be represented by fs, or 
else by a specially-cast digraph. But non- German printers usually 
employ sz or ss. The latter is open to the objection that it does not 
distinguish ff from {$. 
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10. £1) is to be written only in foreign words, as £I)ee, Sterna, 
£l)eorie, and in a few native words in which tf) before the vowel takes 
the place of I) after the vowel, as a sign of length ; e. g., %t)QV (= £of)v)/ 
tfjuu, %i)ai. Write, therefore, £ter, £eif, 9£at, raten, toert, SReidjtuut. 
This is upon the whole the most important and characteristic rule of 
the official spelling. 

11. Three concurrent consonants are avoided in some cases (by drop- 
ping one), permitted in others, e. g., benttod) (i. e. bernt ttodj), 2ftittag, 
©djtffatjrt ; but SBetttud), ©tiUleben, aEUebcnb. 

a. Final I) before the suffix Ijett is dropped ; e. g., Sfto^eit. So, too, 
§ol)ett, from fjod) ; but 2Beid)ljeit, from toeid). 

b. The plural of ©ce, $rmee, is either ©eeett, Strmeectt, or ©een, 
Sraieeu. 

12. In foreign words f is written for a guttural c, g for the affricate; 
as Catalog, Piaffe, flerifal, 3 ir M/ OfpSter. But a good many excep- 
tions are allowed, especially in case of French words ; e. g., Qtoupe, 
(£ebcr or 3*ber, (Soncept or $ongept. "When in doubt whether to write 
c, f or i, consult Duden's dictionary. 

13. The use of initial capitals is greatly restricted. Nouns used 
adjectively, as ein bifjdjen, eiu paav, ba8 ifl fd)abe; adverbially, as 
abenbS, nad)t«, toovmittagS ; prepositionally, as fvaft, ttttttetS, trofc, 
mangels, or as parts of a verbal phrase, as ftattftnben, infianb fe£en, 
are to be written with a small initial. 

a. This is the most difficult subject that the rules deal with, and 
. they leave it in a rather unsatisfactory condition. When in doubt 
f consult Duden. 

b. Adjectives from names of persons have a small initial when 
their meaning is general ; e. g., bic Uttl)e'vifd)c $ird)e, the Lutheran 
church; but bic IVttjertfdje SBtbetubevfefcung, Lather's translation of the 
Bible. 

c. Adjectival phrases, such as im gotten, fur8 erfte, Bet toeitem, be8 
, lueiterett, etc., have no initial capital 

14. The apostrophe is to be used sparingly, for the purpose of 
marking the suppression of a letter usually written. But on this 
point the rules are not very precise, and there is much diversity of 
usage. Omit the apostrophe at any rate in auf$, untcrnt/ etc., and in 
the genitive of proper names that do not end in a sibilant. 

4. The Roman Letters are extensively used in scientific writings of 
1 every kind. In using the Roman letters many writers, particularly 

philologists, discard altogether the initial capital of nouns and thus 
I avoid the most serious practical difficulty of German orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN COGNATES. 

1. The Relation of English to German is a subject which belongs 
rather to comparative linguistics than to German grammar, and can 
not be studied to the best advantage without some knowledge of Old 
English, Old German, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and general pho- 
netics. Such knowledge is not presupposed for the users of this book. 
At the same time it is important that every student who approaches 
German by way of English, learn to recognize the familiar words of his 
mother tongue in their unfamiliar German forms, and acquire the 
habit of thinking clearly and correctly, if not profoundly, concerning 
the relationship of cognates. To this end, it is hoped, the following 
paragraphs will be found helpful. What is here given, however, is 
only a very elementary introduction to a large and difficult subject. 

a. The most valuable of all helps for the study of German words in 
their relation to cognate forms in other languages is Kluge's Etymolo. 
gisches W6rterbuch der deuischen Sprache. 

2. The Indo-European Family of Languages. German 
and English belong to the Germanic (sometimes called 
Teutonic) branch of the Indo-European (also called Aryan 
and Indo-Germanic) family of languages. The Indo- 
European family has ten branches, three of them Asiatic 
and seven European. The Asiatic branches are the Indie, 
Iranic and Armenian. The European branches are the 
Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Keltic and 
Albanian. 

a. Observe that these names are the names of * branches ' put forth 
in ancient times by the Indo-European parent-stem. Each one of them 
has branched again and again, thus giving rise in our day to a large 
number of separate languages and dialects variously related to one 
another. 

1. When we say that the languages of the ancient Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slavs, etc., belong to the same 'family/ 
this means that the remote ancestors of these various peoples once 
dwelt together, forming a single community and speaking a common 
language. Where this pro-ethnic Indo-European home was located — 
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whether in Asia or in Europe, — when the dispersion began and how 
it proceeded, are still moot questions. 

2. The Indo-European parent-speech is known to us in a measure 
through the process of restoration. By a comparison of cognate forms, 
as they actually appear in the derived languages, scholars have been 
able to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and in part the vocab- 
ulary, of the parent-speech. Thus Eng. brother, Lat. f rater, Gk. typarTjp, 
Sansk. bhrdtar-, point back to an I.-E. parent-form *bhrdter (a pre- 
fixed * is used to distinguish ideal reconstructions from words histor- 
ically known). 

3. The Germanic Branch of the Indo-European Family. 
There was a time during which the ancestors of the va- 
rious peoples now known to us as Germanic, having parted 
from the Indo-European parent-stock, still dwelt together 
in one community and spoke a common language. Later 
this Germanic stock parted into three branches, the east- 
ern, the northern and the western. The eastern branch 
is known from the extinct Gothic alone. The northern 
branch gave rise to the Scandinavian languages, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic and Norwegian. The western branch 
gave rise to German, English, Dutch, Flemish and Frisian. 

1. Where the pro-ethnic home of the Germanic race was situated is 
not precisely known, nor have we any historical remains of their lan- 
guage in this stage of its history. It is possible, however, by compar- 
ison of derived forms, to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and 
in large part the vocabulary, of the Germanic parent-speech. Thus 
Gothic brothar, Old English brothor, Old High German bruodar, Old 
Low German brothar, and Old Icelandic brothir, point back to a Ger- 
manic * brothar. 

4. Phonetic Change. In every language the pronuncia- 
tion of words is more or less subject to change. Through 
a modified mode of utterance a sound is converted into 
another sound or ceases to be heard. In this way, given 
time enough, the pronunciation of a word may change to 
almost any imaginable extent. Thus Eng. ten is the same 
word as Latin decern, only it is pronounced differently. 

1. But changes of pronunciation do not take place at hap-hazarcL 
When a particular tendency to change sets in, at a given time and in a 
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given language, it does its work thoroughly and uniformly. For 
example, if the tendency is to convert d into t, it will convert d into t 
everywhere, unless there is some interfering cause. Such a uniformly 
operating tendency to change of pronunciation is called a phonetic law. 
The principal causes that interfere with the uniform operation of pho- 
netic laws are the position of the sound with respect to other sounds 
or to the accent, and the attracting influence — analogy — of other 
words. 

2. Spelling is often an imperfect and deceptive representation of 
sounds, and is much more conservative than pronunciation. One of 
the most important maxims that the student of linguistics has to learn, 
is to think in terms of sounds, not in terms of letters. 



5. The Germanic Shifting of Consonants. If, now, we 
compare a large number of Indo-European words, ideally 
restored, with their Germanic descendants, ideally re- 
stored, we shall find that the latter have undergone 
changes both in their vowels and in their consonants. 
One set of these changes, affecting the explosive conso- 
nants, or stops, is of fundamental importance in the study 
of English and German etymology, viz. : The Indo-Euro- 
pean voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh, become, in Germanic, the 
voiced stops b, d, g ; the voiced stops 6, d, g, become voice- 
less, giving p, t, k, and the voiceless stops p, t, Jc> become 
spirant, giving/, th, h. 

1. The following examples will illustrate : 



Indo-European 
♦bhrater 
*dhe, *dho 
*ghans- 
*dwo 
♦genu 
*pad- 
♦trejis 
*kun- 



Greek. 
tijjvai 

xfr> 

6i)o 

y6w 

irobc (irod-6g ) 

rpelg 



Latin. 


Germanic. 


English. 


frater 


♦brothar 


brother 


facio 


*don 


do 


(h)anser 


♦gans 


goose 


duo 


*two 


two 


genu 


♦kniwa 


knee 


pes (ped-is) 


*fot 


foot 


tres 


♦thrijis 


three 


canis 


*hun-dos 


hound 



kvcjv (kv-v6c) 

a. There are some exceptions to this law due to the operation of 
special causes. But a discussion of these, or of the changes under- 
gone by the vowels and non-explosive consonants, would take us toe 
far a-field for the present purpose. Consult Brugmann's Orundriss der 
vergleichenden Qrammatik, vol. 1. 
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6. The High German Shifting of Consonants. If we 
examine, in turn, the consonantal system of High German, 
we shall find it to have undergone a second shifting of 
consonants, which differentiates High German more or 
less completely from all the other Germanic languages. 
This second shifting consists in the conversion of Ger- 
manic d into t, t into 8 or ts, th into d, and p into/ or pf. 
Thus Gc. *dago-, Eng. day, becomes Ger. S£ag ; Gc. Hwo, 
Eng. two, Ger. gtoet ; Gc. Htan, Eng. eat, Ger. ejfett ; Gc. 
*thrijis, Eng. three, Ger. brct ; Gc. *diupa, Eng. deep, Ger. 
ttef. 

1. The High German shifting began in the 7th century, or earlier, 
in South Germany, and spread thence northward with diminishing 
thoroughness. Except the conversion of th into d, it did not affect the 
Low German dialects. Even in South Germany the time at which the 
change began, and the thoroughness with which it was carried through, 
vary with the different dialects. 

a. The two shiftings described in this and the last section are often 
called, after one of their discoverers, 'Grimm's Law.' The first is 
known in German as bie gevmanifdje, the second as tie Ijodjbeutfdje, 
Sauttoerfdjiebuug* 

2. German words borrowed from other languages previous to the 
High German shifting shared in the general change, as f urj, from Lat. 
curtus, Eng. curt; but words borrowed after the shifting retain their 
original consonants, as Xittl, from Lat. titulus, Eng. title. Thus the 
form of a word may give a clew to its provenience and the date of its 
adoption. 

3. English, which has grown out of an amalgamation of Low Ger- 
man dialects carried into Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries, pre- 
serves unchanged the Germanic d t t, th and p, which High German 
shifted to t, s or ts, d, and /or pf. But in some other respects German 
has been more conservative than English. This will appear from the 
following detailed statements. 

7. The Labials correspond, in English and German, as 
follows : 

1. Eng. p = Ger. f, ff, pf ; e. g., up - auf ; ripe-reif; sleep - 
fdjlafeu ; hope - fyoffeu ; plight - ^fftdjt ; camp - flampf ; plant - 

a. ^3f is the regular representative of original p in words borrowed 
previous to the High German shifting, as in ^flange, from Lat. planta? 
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pfropfen, from Lai propago. A Ger. p corresponding to an Eng. p i* 
evidence of late borrowing ; e. g., ^citl - pain ; $edj - pitch ; plump - 
plump. 

b. A preceding f prevents p from shifting ; e. g., spin - fpittnen ; 
lisp - Ufpeltt. 

2. Eng. b initial = Ger. b ; e. g., bear - ©fir ; break - Bremen ♦ bid - 
bictcit ; burst - berfieu. 

a. While Eng. preserves an initial Gc. b unchanged, it converts a 
medial Gc. b into v and a final Gc. b into /, ff. Hence Ger. b medial 
= Eng. v, and Ger. b final (pronounced as p) = Eng. /, jf; e. g., 
tyaben - have ; #nabe - knave ; fterbeu - starve ; ab - of, off ; $)ieb - 
thief ; Ijatb - half. Exceptions are due to late borrowing on the one 
side or on the other ; e. g., (&bbt - ebb ; ©iebel - gable. 

3. Eng. /initial = Ger. f (sometimes written to) ; e. g., foot - gug ; 
feather - geber ; fly - fliegen ; father - SSater ; fleece - SBUeft. 

a. Eng./, Jf, medial or final, may either preserve an original Gc./ 
unchanged, or it may come from Gc. 6 (see above, 2, a). In the former 
case it will appear in Ger. as f , ff, in the latter as b ; e. g., hoof - £mf ; 
stiff — flcif ; wolf-2Bolf; wife-2Betb; life-gcib; of-ab; calf- 
Jfctlb. 

6. Eng. ft = Ger. ft ; e. g., soft - fattft ; drift - £rif t ; craft - flraft. 

4. Eng. v initial hardly occurs except in borrowed words (vat and 
vixen should he fat and Jixen), where it corresponds to Ger. to, sometimes 
to f, rarely to h> ; e. g., vers - SBevS ; vane - galjtte ; vetch - SBufe. 

a. Eng. v medial usually represents Gc. 6, in which case it corre- 
sponds to Ger. b, in a few cases to f ; e. g., over - fiber ; salve - ©albc ; 
live - leben ; devil - Xenfel ; oven - Dfen. Medial to = v is evidence 
of late borrowing ; e. g., slave - @ttaoe* 

8. The Dentals correspond as follows : 

1. Eng. t= Ger. g, fc, ff ,3, g ; e. g., two - jmei ; twig - 3mctg ; sit - 
fifcett ; cat - $afee ; eat- cffeu ; water- SBaffer ; this - bie8 ; that - ba8 ; 
lot - 2o8 ; bite - beigeu ; foot - gug. 

a. Observe that g, fc, ff , 8 and g are five ways of writing two sounds, 
viz., the affricate is and the voiceless sibilant s. The affricate is writ- 
ten % when initial, and also after 1, it, r, but fc after a short vowel, where 
it takes the place of gj from Gc. tt. Hence, tin - gimi ; salt - ©alg ; 
mint - 9ftihi$e ; heart - £er$ ; heat - §tfce (Gc. * hittja) ; cat - Slaty 
(Gc. * katta). The simple voiceless sibilant is written ff when medial 
after a short vowel, but § when final, or medial after a long vowel. In 
a very few words, however, final 8 takes the place of j$. Hence, let - 
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taffeti ; mete - meffen ; write - reigett ; shoot - Jdjtegen ; shot - ©djufij 
vat - ga6 ; that - ba% ; lot - ?o$. 

b. A preceding spirant (f, f, d)) prevents t from shifting; e. g., craft - 
$raft; oft-oft; strong -ftrcng; breast- 33rufi; might -2Jtod)t; plight- 
^J3flid^t* So, too, the combination tr does not shift; hence, true-treu; 
tread - trcten; bitter- bitter (Gc. *bltr); otter-Otter (Gc. *5tr). Other 
exceptions are due to late borrowing; e. g., temple- Xempti (from Lat. 
templum); senat-©enat (from Lat. senatus). Bottom - SBoben presents 
on irregularity that has not yet been fully explained. 

2. Eng. d = Ger. t ; e. g., daughter -£od)ter; day-£ag; ford-gurt; 
hard - Ijart ; hold - fatten ; heed - fyiiten ; side - 3ett. Observe that 
Ger. t is sometimes badly written tl) ; hence, door - Xfifix\ do - tljnn ; 
dale - £IjaI. 

a. A preceding n, and sometimes a preceding I, prevented Gc. d from 
shifting in Ger. ; hence, bind-bittbett; send-fenben; wild-toilb; bold- 
balb (but old - alt; and cold - fait). Notice that in unb - and, although 
the final b is pronounced as t, and can not occur medially (as the b of 
tt)ilb may in nrilbeS), we have no real case of Gc. d shifting to t. It 
comes under the general rule that all voiced final consonants have be- 
come voiceless in Ger. — Except after n and 1, Ger. b corresponding to 
Eng. dia evidence of late borrowing; e. g., 2)ogge-dog; 2)edfe- deck. 

3. Eng. & = Ger. b; e. g., three -brei; thin-bfinn; feather- geber; 
loathe -leibeu; both-beibe; heath- §eibe. 

a. A very few exceptions to this rule as father - SBater, weather - 
^Better, are due to the fact that Eng. th is an interloper, taking the 
place (under Norse influence) of an older d. The Old English ances- 
tors of father and weather are feeder and weder. Another small group of 
exceptions, as thousand - taufenb, thaw -tauen, are due probably to ac 
early assimilation of the initial stop to the voiceless consonant which 
usually preceded it. 

4. Eng. 8 = Ger. f , 8, jj ; e. g., soap-@eife ; send-fenben; glass - 
©la8; less-lo8; horse- Sftog; breast -23ru jh 

a. But Gc. initial 8 before w is regularly converted in Ger. into f dj ; 
hence, swine ~©d)tt)ein; swell -fdj roetl en; sweat -©djttjeig. So, too, in 
the standard pronunciation before p and t, though the sound is written 
f; hence, stead -©tatt; steel -©tafylj spin - f jrinnen ; sprout- ©profj. 
For Eng. sh see below (§ 9, 1, a). 

9. The Gutturals correspond as follows : 

1. The Gc. voiceless stop k either remains unchanged, being written 
in Eng. as c, fc, cfc, and in Ger. as f , cf ; or else it becomes in Ger. the 
spirant d) and in Eng. the affricate tsh (written sometimes as ch, again 
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as tch). Hence, Eng. c, fc, ck, ch, fcft = Ger. f, <f, d); e. g., kiss- fitffett; 
cow-$ul); bake- bacfen; seek- fud)eii;weak-h>eidj; chalk-$alf; churl - 
#erl; lick-Iecfen; stick -@tii<f; watch -toad) en; ditch - £e idj; stretch - 
ftredetu 

a. Gc. sk becomes Eng. sh, Ger. fdj ; e. g., shape - fcfyaffen; shoot- 
fdjiefjen; fish-gifd); rash-rafdj. 

2. The Gc. voiced stop g remains unchanged in Ger. when initial ; 
when medial or final, it is usually (but not in all dialects) converted 
into a spirant, though still written as fj. In Eng. it is generally un- 
changed when initial, though in several words it has become, after pas- 
sing through a spirant stage, a palatal semivowel (written y). When 
medial or final, it usually became first spirant, then semivocalic, and 
the semivowel combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 
Our spelling preserves it as y orw. Examples: gebett-give; grog-great; 
gelb - yellow ; geflern - yester- ; fagen - say ; £ag - day ; legeu - lay ; 
Sluge - eye ; fdjlug - slew ; 93ogen- bow ; 9Jtegen -maw ; $oge(- fowl; 
9fcegen-rain; folg en -follow; £dg- tallow; @orge-sorrow. 

a. The Gc. combination gj becomes in Eng. a voiced affricate, written 
dg, in Ger. <f ; e. g., edge-Scfe ; ridge -TOcf en ; bridge - 33rfitfe. 

3. The Gc. guttural spirant h appears initially both in Ger. and Eng. 
as the breath h- \) ; e. g., heart- §erj ; horn - £ovn ; have- (jaben. Medi- 
ally it appears in Ger. as silent I), finally as silent f) or as d). In Eng. it 
has either disappeared entirely, or it appears in our spelling as gh, which 
is either silent or labialized to an/-sound ; e. g., f eljen - see » g6^tt - ten ; 
nalj - nigh ; Ijod) - high ; vol) - rough ; gludjt - flight ; bnrd) - through ; 
lad) en -laugh ; ga^ - tough. 

10. The Liquids, Nasals and Semivowels 1, r, m, n, rig, j, 
to, usually correspond in the two languages, the Ger. j being 
the orthographic equivalent of Eng. y. Observe, too, that 
the old labial semivowel w has become spirant in modern 
Ger. Examples: learn- lenten; old -alt; red -rot; heart - 
$erj; man-3Mann; stem-©tamm; lamb - £amm (the Eng. 
b is an orthographic superfluity) ; nut -Shift; find-fhtben; 
sing-fhtgett; long-Iang; year--3djr; yoke-3»od); wine- 
SBein; wit-totffen. 

a. A noteworthy difference is seen, however, in the fact that Ger. 
retains, while Eng. drops, an original n before a spirant in the accented 
syllable ; e. g., anber - other ; fflnf - five ; ©an8 - goose ; fanft - soft. 

6. In a few words Ger. final n corresponds to Eng. final m ; e. g., 
©ufen - bosom ; $Befen - besom ; SBoben - bottom. 
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11. The Vowels and Diphthongs. The correspondence 
of vowels and diphthongs is a much more difficult and 
complicated subject than that of the consonants. To the 
beginner it will seem altogether chaotic. Compare, e. g., 
the pairs : 35ater - father ; ©tamm - stem ; -Kad)t - night ; 
f djlafen - sleep ; fanft - soft ; tadjett - laugh. Here German 
a has six different representatives in English, and con- 
versely Eng. a with its various sounds is diversely repre- 
sented in German. 

1. It must not be supposed, however, that the changes undergone 
by the vowels, in either language, are any less subject to law than 
those undergone by the consonants. It is only that the laws are very 
much more intricate, especially in Eng. with its deceptive historical 
spelling. There are no simple and general rules that would be of any 
value, and to give accurate detailed rules would carry us too far into 
the realm of historical phonetics. The vocalism of Eng. and Ger. can 
not be studied intelligently without a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English and of Old and Middle High German. 
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L— SELECTED WORDS SHOWING CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS WTTT1 

ROMAN EQUIVALENTS. 







5^2*^3-^ 




// 








/ 




s 




^^e^-/ vi^€>&?<-€r'' 




&>&/ s^zj^yz&^z^ £f^**^7 




/ 




Z?*^/ 





^r-tjt/t i**? -//-//*& 
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• 











Z4>&frf&*?2^ C ' t^fA*-//^//^*^ 



// 



tV/S^i 




/ 







{/4f&/flfifr/f i/&^&pjV^&/vt^^/A<1^^ 









// 





// 



tt* 




&7< 








2^^o / /y^ 



6&€^?lS1?^f^ 




/ 
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XL— THE LETTER ON PAGE 142 OF THIS GRAMMAR. 




,J^M%z^/<m. 





jC^-tf 



*y**?4&&€< 



£^^ ^ft>t^& s^l^*^ s^^a** 



'^ 



/e^**f 







<£*A7/^fjZ*1fr<' 











C/ 



**4*>&W € <&**ff*<' 



"xe^r^ 






'n**^ 




^#*^^t# 




>ts 



s>&&z&frw*^ <=^s^r?^e^^ ^Scr^/^/AV ^iJ^» 











AA^AAAf, 








s^f^^^&X^s^A&W'^tifir' 
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C4£<&*&f^0, 




**<t<&Z<7/^'^/A*<f^'~ 



'^w*^. 





s^fra^t^-rt'' ^Cs^fot^^yzjt^z^cY^ 



^r^<f^/r^ 



y -^a^z&&o' <2sC*tj< 









'^&'t4Z^/Z2&?2^^>&^Z<' 









'4ft2^/^^^CX:jf/f?4> 
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HL— THE SONG AT THE BEGINNING OP SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL 








'^Ws0^*t^ 





tfff 









s***4*4*V. 




/ 
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VOCABULAKY 



EXPLANATIONS. 



The following abbreviations are used in the grammar and vocabu 
laries : 

ace. accusative. Gr. Grimm. 

adj. adjective. indcl. indeclinable. 

adv. adverb, or adverb- I.-E. Indo-European. 



ial conjunction. 
art. article. 
aux. auxiliary. 
cf. compare. 
comp. comparative. 
conj. conjunction. 
dot. dative. 
def. definite. 
dem. demonstrative. 
Eng. English. 
Ex. exercise. 
/. feminine noun. 
fern, feminine. 
Fr. French. 
fut. future. 
G. Goethe. 
Gc. Germanic. 
gen. genitive. 
Gev. German. 
Gk. Greek. 



irnv. imperative. 
indef. indefinite. 
ind(ic). indicative. 
inf. infinitive. 
inter, interrogative. 
interj. interjection. 
Kl. Klopstock. 
L. Lessing. 
Lat. Latin 
lit. literally. 
Lu. Luther. 
m. masculine noun. 
mas(c). masoulina, 
mx. mixed. 
n. neuter noun. 
neu(t). neuter. 
nom. nominative. 
num. numeral. 
perf. perfect. 



pers. person(al). 
pl(u). plural. 
plup. pluperfect. 
p<m. possessive. 
ppl. participial. 
pple. participle. 
pres. present. 
prep, preposition. 
pret. preterite. 
pron. pronoun. 
rel. relative. 
refl. reflexive. 
S. Schiller. 
8. strong. 
sing, singular. 
sub. subordinating. 
mbj. subjunctive. 
superl. superlative. 
IT. Uhland. 
v. verb. 
W. Wieland. 
w. weak. 



English words printed in heavy-faced type are cognate with the 
German vocabulary-word preceding. A hyphen shows that only a 
part of the English word is cognate with the German, or vice versa. 
Brackets enclose cognates which are obsolete, imaginary, or such as 
do not now translate the German word. An English word printed 
in italics is borrowed from the same source as the corresponding Ger- 
man word. For the principal parts of strong verbs see § 331. 
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GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



ftftettb, m. s. 2, even-ing; -Matt, 
n. s. 3, evening paper. 

Wbetlteuet, n. s. 1, adventure. 

fjfatXt conj., adv. but, however. 

Obmfeit (aux. fein) v. w. depart 
[-rise]. 

abfcfjliefjen, v. s. close up. 

ad), interj. oh ! ah ! 
tifyn(td), adj. (dat.) similar. 
9Ltt, m. s. 2, act. 
fkVi, pron. % adj. all, every. 
ttflet'tt, adj. , adv. alone. 
atterbmg0, adv. to be sure [of 
all things]. 

a'tterlei', adj. ail sorts of. 

Ol0, sub. conj. than, when, as. 
ttlfo', adv. so, then [also]. 
lilt, adj. old. 
Wltet, n. s. i, old age. 
ttltertttttt, n. s. 3, antiquity 

(S 9i) v 
^mcrtftt'ncr, m. s. 1, A men can. 

amiificren (fW&), v. w. enjoy 

(amuse) one's self. 
(M, prep. (dat. and ace.) on, by, 

at. 
UttMetett, v. s. offer. 
Wttblttf, m. s. 2, view, sight. 
attber, adj. other. 
Onbcrtljoib, adj. one and a half 

(8 "8. 3, *). 
ftttfang, m. s. 2 (pi. a), beginning; 

anfaitgdr adv. in the beginning, 

at first (§ 251, 2). 

anfangett, v. s. begin. 
^ngclegen^cit /• w. affair. 

OngCtlC^m, «<//. pleasant. 

ttngfttfleit (ft#), v. w. torment 
one's self, be anxious. 

attfoitUtien, v. s. (aux. fein) arrive. 

atUieljmett, y. s. take (on), as- 
sume ; fid) — (gen.), interest 
oneself in, take charge of. 

MttOOXttn, v. w, answer. 



ftyffl, m. s. 1 (pi. d) apple; -fd)ufj, 
m. s. 2 (pi. ntJTe), apple-shot. 

Wrbett,/. w. work. 

^Itbettet, »/. J. i, workingman. 

orgertt (ftc&), v. w. be vexed, 
angry. 

arm, «4/. poor. 

Wfjltft', /. ?e>. medicine. 

9lr$t, w. J. v (//. a)r physician. 

Ilttu), Wv. also, too [eke]. 

Nl\,prep. (dat. and ace.) on. upon 
[up]. 

aufcinantoet, adv. one after an- 
other. 

Wltfflttbe,/. w. exercise. 

aufljaUcn (fi$)» v. j. stay. 

aufrtd)ttO, «<#. sincere, frank 
[upright]. 

auftyaren, v. w. save up 

[-spare]. 

WUflC, n. mx. eye; -nblitf, m. s. 2 y 
moment, instant; -nfremffyeit, f. 
zu., -Itletben, n. s. i, malady of 
the eyes; -nfefycin, m. s. 2, view. 

W&r prep- (dat.) from, out of. 

%U$toriuf, m. s. 2 (pi. it), expres- 
sion. 

auj&ema'iuierfe^ett,^. w. explain. 

OUJjer, prep, (dat.) except, out- 
side of [outer] ; auperff, adv., 
exceedingly. 

ttUfeerfce'ttt, adv. besides. 

Wtt3ftd)t, /. w. view [out-sight]. 

auStyretfjCtt, v. s. express, pro- 
nounce. 

9ltt8jicUmi0,/. w. exposition. 



©aljltljof, m. s. 2 (pi. 6), station, 

depot. 
bait), dY/v. soon [bold]. 
bntl^(t\adv. anxiously ; — mctdjen, 

with dat. to trouble. 
SBttttf,/. J. # (//. a)# bench. 
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Start, m. s. 2 (pi. &) t beard. 
Stall, m. s. 2 (§ 275,2, a), building. 
Staltm, tn. s. 2 (pi. au), tree 
[beam]. 

beanttoorten, v. w. answer. 

bebeutenb, ppL adj. significant; 

as adv. notably. 
Sefctemtng,/. w. service. 
bectlen (ft*), v. w. hurry. 
bcfiltbcn (ftcf)), v. s. find (one's 

self), 'do.' 

begimten, v. s. begin. 

dCgfeifltC^/ adj. comprehensible 

[-gripe-]. 
®.*grtff, m ' s ' "> idea, conception 

[grip]. 
BcpltClt, v. s. keep [behold]. 
$efjaiuUlMg, /. w. treatment. 

Bebaujrten, v. w. assert. 

Bet, prep, (dat.), by, at, at the 
house of. 

Bribe, pron., adj. both, two. 

bCtUH'fye, adv. almost [-nigh]. 

$ettytel, n. s. 2, example. 

bftltnttt, adj. known; as noun, ac- 
quaintance. 

8efantttf(f)ajt,/. w. acquaintance. 

btloljltett, v. iv. reward. 

bemerfett, v. w. notice, re-mark. 

bequent, adj. comfortable [*quem 
= come], 

betett, adj. -ready. 

©erg, w. s. 2 % mountain. 

beritbntt, adj. famous. 

8efd)reibtmg, /. iv. description. 

befeljett, v. s. look at. 
beftyen, v. s. possess. 

befoilber, adj. special ; -$, adv. 
especially. 

JBefutflmS, /. s. 2, fear, solici- 
tude [-sorrow-]. 

beftefjett, v. s. consist. 

bejteigen, v. s. climb. 

95efU$, m. s. 2, visit. 
befudjett, v. w. visit [beseech]. 
betrdflCtt, v. s. amount to. 
betreffett, v. s. concern. 
fdttt, n. tnx. bed (§280, 1). 
©ettler, m. s. i, beggar. 
fBtuttl, tn. s. 1, purse. 
SktoOfytter, rn. s. 1, inhabitant. 

bejatjlen, v. w. pay. 

SegUg, m. s. 2 (pi. ii), reference, 
regard. 



biegett, v. s. bend. 

bteien, v. s. offer, bid. 

8tlb r n. s. 3, picture. 

©ttte't, n. s. 2 (pi. -ttc), ticket. 

btfltg, adj. cheap, moderate. 

bitttgen, v. 10. approve. 

bl0, prep, (ace), up to, until; — » 

an, clear to, as far as ; sub. 

conj. until. 
MStoetleit, adv. at times. 
bitten, v. s. ask; (i$) bitte, please. 
btttfeit, v. s. blow [cf. blast]. 
gHfltt, n. s. 3, leaf [blade], 
bletbett, v. s. remain [be- leave]. 
Sletfttft/ m. s. 2, lead-pencil. 
btettbett, v. w. blind, dazzle 

[blend]. 
83lttf, tn. s. 2, glance. 
©Ufc, tn. s. 2, flash, lightning. 
©IttUie,/. w. flower [bloom], 
braudjett, v. iv. need [brook], 
bretf)ett, v. s. break, 
©rtef, tn. s. 2, letter [brief]. 

bringen, v. w. (§ 330) bring. 

33rufier, tn. s. 1 (pi. u), brother. 
23ud), ti. s. S, book ; -tycmbel, m. 

s. 1, book-trade ; -fymbluna., /. 

w. book-store. 

(^aro'fter, m. s. 2 (pi. At'xt), char- 
acter. 
(lf)0r, «. s. 2 (pi. o), choir. 

bit, adv. there ; sub. conj. as, 

since. 
todbet', adv. in connection with 

that. 
bafii'r, adv. for that. 
bllge'gett, adv. against it, on the 

other hand. 
bfttye'r, adv. therefore. 
$ailte, f* w. lady, dame. 
bantt'tr adv. therewith, with that, 

with it. 
bHite'ben, adv. besides. 
$Qttt/ nt. s. (no pi.) thanks, 
battfetl/ v. w. (dat.) thank, 
banil/ adv. then, 
baratt'r adv. thereon, of that. 
barau'f/ adv. thereupon. 

barbietem v. s. offer. 

ftart'ttr adv. therein, in it. 
barftettett/ v. w. represent. 
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iatfi'Bet; adv. about that, about 

it [thereover], 
footll'm, adv. there-fore. 
bfl0/ art. the ; dem. that; ba$ filtb, 

those are. 
bll§r sub. conj. that, 
bauettt' v. w. last, continue 

[dure]. 
fcfltlO'ft' adv. of it, of that. 
fcfljtt'/ adv. besides, withal, for 

that. 
$Ctlt0fra'tr tn. w. democrat. 
fcettfcib v. w (% 330) think. 
Offtttr conj. for; adv. then, 
fcetf trie* iaBf art. the; </<?w. that; 

re/, who, which, that. 
beittett (auf, <***.), 7/. 70. point (to). 
$Ctttftfj/ «. (indcl.) German 

[Dutch] ; beutjty, 0^7. German. 
$etltfdjlanb, «. Germany. 
fctdjtr adj. close, dense [tight]. 
%\$itX> m. s. i, poet. 
tlit8f pron. (dem.) this. 
bte$11t(ll' adv. this time [-mole]. 
$t!tg/ «• J. 2, thing, 
itre'ftor/ #*. w*. director (§ 98). 
^0 ft/ rt'/zs. yet, still, though, 

surely, really. 
$0ftor* m. mx. doctor (§ 98). 
$01lt' w. J. #, cathedral, dome. 
$Otf' «. -f. 3, village [thorp]. 
$Otfbcto0l)ner, m. s. 1, villager. 
^OXJ^ttt, n. s. i, little village. 
butt* adv. yonder, there. 
$t(Mtfl/ n. mx. drama. 
fcrauftetlr adv. outside (br for bar, 

au§en, from au$). 
%ttit num. three, 
fcritttttttr adv. therein, inside. 
Drobeitf adv. up there. 
tHriibett/ adv. over there. 
iDttf pron. thou (§ 301). 
bttmntr adj. stupid [dumb]. 
tolttlfel adj. dark. 
fcttttf)' /r^. (ace.) through. 
$Urd)fdjnitt, w. J. £, average 

[through-cut], 
butftlt' ^. w. be permitted 

(§ 189). 

ebe!t> Wv. even, just. 
CSbftlff/. w. plain [even]. 
(Sftelmilttm w. s. 3, nobleman. 
Ctgettf a#. own. 



Ct'flCntUdj, «^'. real, actual. 
dtgentttm, ». j. «?, property 

[own-dom]. 
etttr tfr/. a, an ; num. one. 
ehta'tlbetr /row. (indcl.) each 

other, one another, 
ditritruit w. J. 2 (//. it), impres- 



sion. 

• » 



CttUflCf pron. adj. some. 
etnlaffettr v. s. with jtc$, enter 
upon, go into. 

ei'ninal/ adj. once; etnma'l, just, 

pray. 

efnfcftranfen, v. w. limit. 

GillflAt//. w. insight. 

@tfenDOf)m /. w. railway [iron- 
way]. 

tlttltt adj. wretched. 

1&\itVXtpl*onfy, parents [elders]. 

dnoe^ n. mx. (gen. *3>) t end. 

Cttbltd)' adv. finally. 

(fttglanfeer/ *n. s. 1, Englishman. 

ettttltfd), adj. Knglish. 

ettrfetttt adv. distant (from fern, 
far). 

entfjaltettf v. s. contain. 

ttt pron. he. 

drfttlfcutlgr f. w. invention [out- 
nnd-ingj. 

erp^ett/ v. -iv. delight. 

ermlten (ftdj), v. w. take cold, 
erfloreitf v. w. explain (flctr, 

clear). 

etfronfcit* v. w. sicken, be taken 
sick. 

CtliigcU; v. s. invent for decep- 
tion [-lie]. 

ermitt)ettr v. w. tire, fatigue. 

erfb adj. first [erst]. 

erflauttt ppl. astonished. 

ertoartetir v. w. expect. 

ertotfcerttr v. w. reply (rmber = 

with), 
ergftljleft/ v. w. relate, tell. 
elf pron., it, there (§ 303). 
tttOdr adv. about, approximately. 
CttDll0r pron. indef. something, 

some- what. 
VXtX t pron. poss. your. 
@Uro'{Mr n. Europe. 
tttoify adv. everlasting [aye-]. 



f(U)igr adj. capable, fit, suited. 
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flljrem v. s. (aux. fetn), travel 

[fare]. 
Soil, m. s. 2 (pi. a), case [fall]. 

!ttttetl» v. s. (aux. fctn), fall. 
tttfd)f a^'. false, wrong. 
%im\'\\t,f w. family \ -nlckn, n. 

s. 1, family-life. 
fttbtXtf. iv. pen, feather, 
fetjlctt, v. w. fail; »a$ fcfylt, w?V// 

dat. what is the matter ? 
^febkt/ »/. J. i, mistake. 
tfctertflg' m. s. 2, holiday. 
$ett)f n. s. 3, Held. 

fjfelfen, w. ^. i, rock (§ 279, 2, <*). 

tCttftcrr «. J. A window. 
VCXtXii f. (pi. only), vacation. 
fettigr adj. ready; — nut, through 

with. 
Jfeft ». j. 2, festival, feast, 
ftebctf n. s. 1, fever, 
[tliiett/ v. s. find, 
ittfier/ adj. dark. 

SflftJ# m. s. (no pi.), industry. 
(ifttgr adj. industrious. 
Shift/ »/. j. 2 (pi. -ittTe), river. 
[Olacitf v. w. (aux. fctn) follow. 
[OXu «^. away, forth. 
fOttflt^tftt/ v. s. (intransitive), 

continue. 
fortft^Cltr v. w. (transitive), con- 
tinue. 

fflffiX n. mx. (pi. Atn), fossil. 
tttgtf f iv. question. 
frogem v. w. ask. 
fTanjbftfd), «<#. French. 

ftttttf /. w. wife, Mrs. 
rdttletlt/ n. s. 1, young lady, 

Miss. 
ftrilttfj' adv. to be sure [freely], 
frenttor adj. strange, foreign. 
gremfcC, /. iv. (no pi.), foreign 

land. 
ftxttfattf. iv. joy, pleasure. 
freitCttr v. iv. rejoice ; e$ frcut mid), 

I am glad. 
greuttfcr tu. s. 2, friend ; $reunbtn, 

f. 7i>. lady friend. 
frettttHItl^r adj. friendly, kind. 
gttctoc, m. mx. (gen. *n$), peace. 
ftifd), adj. fresh, 
ftolj* adj. happy. 
ftiu)» adv. early. 
t£riU)Ungr m. s. 2, spring. 
ftt^lcttr v. iv. feel. 



it^rett/ v. 7v. lead, carry on. 
Vitt prep, (ace.) for. 
urrfjtfam, adj. timid [fright- 
some], 
gtlfe, »*. j. £ (/>/. *upe), foot ; -ttatt* 
bcrung, f. iv. pedestrian tour. 

©Odette', /. iv. gallery. 
gfttlj, adj. all, whole (§ 109, 3). 
gtttf «^v. quite, altogether. 
utartettt m, s. 1 (pi. a), garden 

[yard]. 
(Baxtnttf m. s. 1, gardener, 
©lift/ m. s. 2 (pi. a), guest. 
(§taftj)au0' n. s. 3, inn. 
OfJeDaube* »• J. -7, building. 
gcbtltr v.s. give; e3<ucbt(w*7//tf*r.), 

there is, there are. 
(DcMrgC/ n. s. 1, mountains. 

gebraud)cm v. w. use. 

©eburt /. iv. -birth, -stag, m. s. 
2, birth-day. 

©efcanfc> m. mx, (gen, *n&), 
thought, idea. 

get)enfeitr v. iv. (% 330), intend. 

(|Jet)ttH)//. iv. patience. 

©ffatjt' /. w. danger [fear]. 

gefahrltti)' aal j- dangerous. 

gefaUetlr v. s. (dat.) please. 

gefflftt/ ppl. adj. composed, calm. 

gCgCttr prep, (ace.) against [a- 
gainj. 

©egfluV/. iv. region. 

©fgettfa^ m. s. 2 (pi. a), con- 
trast. 

^tatnnbtXtprep. (dat.) opposite. 

gcqcitf v. s. go ; had gebt niitt, that 
won't do. 

gefjorett/ v. iv. (dat.) belong to. 

©Ctfl; m. s. 3, intelligence, spirit, 
ghost. 

(§)eU), n. s. 3, money [yield]. 

gdtett, v. s. have at stake, in- 
volve [yield]. 

(9 em tit, n. s. 3, feeling, soul 
(from 2ftut, mood). 

gCitdUr adj. exact, careful. 

gCtlCtgtr ppl. adj. inclined. 

gCttltgr adj. enough. 

gettitgetl' v. iv. be enough, suffice. 

getdbCr adv. exactly, just 
[-rath-er]. 

gCtH/ adv. gladly; — lefen, to like 
to read. 
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@efti)(ifi n. s. 2, business (from 

jtyaffen, do). 
gefd)ri)ettr v. s.,{aux. fetn) happen, 

be done. 
<$efd)enf, n. s. 2 % present (from 

fdjenfen). 
dkftfjidjtc, /. w. story, history 

(from gefcfjeljen). 
gefdjtfft, adj. skillful. 
©Cftfjmaffr m. s. 2, taste [-smack], 
©efeflf Aoft /. io. society. 
(Detyttlft' n. s. S f ghost, spook. 
@ctyf&tfj' n. s. 2 y conversation 

(from fpredjen). 
gcftdjett, v. s. confess. 
geflcrit/ adv. yester-day. 
gefUttlD/ adj. well, healthy 

[sound]. 
@Cflttulf)eh\ /. w. health. 
gCtoalttgr adj. powerful. 
gCtOinnenr v. s. gain, -win. 
gttOtftr adj. certain; adv. certain- 
ly, to be sure [-wit]. 
@CtOtttcr» n. s. 1, thunder-storm 

([-weather]. 
pfeb tn. s. 1, peak, summit. 

©lllttbtf tn. mx. {gen. *X&) faith, 
belief [be-lief]. 

gfaltfiem v. w. believe. 

glcilfi' adj. -like; adv. directly. 

gktdjtoie'tf adv. no matter, just 
the same. 

@luif» n. s. {no pi.) -luck, for- 
tune. 

glitffltd)/ adj. happy. 

glttlHtdjertoeifer adv. fortunately 
[lucky-wisej. 

©fafcf tn'. s. 2, degree, grade. 

©rammoltL f. w. grammar. 

gretfettr v. s. grasp, grip(e). 

OJOJ; adj. great. 

©tttlt))/ m. s. 2 {pi. it), reason, 
ground. 

griinfcltd)' adj. thorough. 
tttr adj. good; adv. well. 
^mita ftUOt/ n. mx. gymnasium. 

JtttttV n. s. 2, hair. 
|0bcn» v. iv. have. 
)Olb/ adj. half. 
jaltettf v. s. hold, consider. 
fttllt)//. s. 2 {pi. a), hand. 
ffttttoCir tn. s. {no pi.) trade com- 
merce [handle]. 



Ijanbelttr v. w.; e3 ^artbeit ftc§ tmt, it 

is a question of. 
(HUlblltttgr /. iv. shop, store. 
(attgCttr v. s. hang. 
|wU0» n. s. 3 house; -tyerr, m. w., 

-to\rt,tn.s.2 man-of-the-house, 

landlord. 
§ftU$tf)enr n. $. 1 little house, 

cottage. 

dmtttr/. iv. home [home-]. 
etfer adj. hot. 

CtpCttr v. s. be called [be hight]. 
f) Cliff/ adj. cheerful. 
0ClH/ m. w. hero. 
f elf tn, v. s. help. 
&Ctbfb tn. s. 2 y autumn [harvest]. 

feretnbredjem v. s. set in. 

ytttt tn. iv. (§ Q4, i) gentleman, 

sir, Mr. 
tctrlttfjr adj. glorious, splendid. 
ptVh ». mx. (g 97, 2, a) heart. 
Qer$lttf)r adj. heart-y, cordial. 

jjeulem v. w. howl. 

QeUtCf adv. to-day; $eutjUtage, adv. 

nowadays. 
§ejC//. w. witch. 
yitXi adv. here. 

ttlttmclr tn. s. 1, heaven, sky. 
ttri>erm& n. s. 2 y hindrance, 
difficulty [hinder-ness]. 
&t!tjttf)i /. w. respect [-sight]. 

Qtmt'bergelieit/ v. s. go over. 

\)0ty, adj. high (§ 109, 1). 
t)0mfkn& adv. at the most. 
(offctt; v. w. to hope. 
|)Offmmg//. w. hope [hope-ing]. 
QOlett/ v. w. fetch. 

0(3, n. s. 3> wood, forest. 

pltoro'tf n. s. 2, fee. 

OtCtt/ v. w. hear. 

ubfd), adj. pretty. 

f&Ugef, m. s. 1, hill. 
QUtlbertr num. hundred. 
mt tn. s. 2 {pi. ii), hat [hood]. 
iitfH (ftdj), v. w. be on one's 
guard [heed], 

i(f)r pron. I. 

H)t/ poss. her, their; %ty, your. 

itnmttt adv. always. 

tttr prep. {dat. and ace.) in, 

into. 
ttt&e'ttb sub. conj. while, since. 
ittlDc'ffCtt/ adv. meanwhile. 
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3ttljali m. s. 2 t contents [in- 
hold]. 

itlteteffa'ttt* adj. interesting. 

Slttm'ffe/ n. vix. {gen. *3), in- 
terest. 

ifgCttb/ pron. indcl. any, some. 

3nrtuUl/ m. s. 3, error [err- 
dom]. 

\d, adv. yes. 

3a jt/ n. s. 2, year; -eSfefr n. s. 

2, annual festival; -eStag, m. 

s. 2 t anniversary; -edjettr /. w. 

season. 

!3a!)riju'jtbertr ». s. 2 y century. 
SattUtt'r, m. s. 2, January. 
fat pron. every, each. 
Cfcttfaftd/ adv. at any rate. 
ebetmanm pron. indcl. every 

one. 
jemanb/ pron. indef. some one 
WX*t dem. pron. that. 
If^lf «^. now. 
3itt% nt. s. July. 
5tt / Ut» w. j. June. 
jttttg/ «#• young. 

£affeer >». j. (»*. />/.) coffee. 

JtdQtlr w. j. # (//. a), boat, row- 
boat. 

fait adj. cold. 

$0mCta% #*. w. comrade. 

SttfiCtb *w. J. i, box. 

ftaitfr w. j. 2 {pi. au) purchase. 

taufeit/ v. w. buy. 

ftftttflltaiUb w. J. «*, merchant 
[chap-man]. 

fetttf adj. no, not a, none. 

fcmteit/ z>. w. (§ 330) know [ken]. 

ftettftttlfo /. J. 2, knowledge. 

fttth m. s. 2, fellow [churl]. 

JHttfc/ n. s. 3, child. 

$tlaf\t,f. w. <■/««. 

tflctti, «. J. #, garment [cloth]. 

flciltr 0^7. small. 

ftletlttgfeitr /. w. trifle, small 

matter. 
tUmmett/ v. s. {aux. fcin) climb, 
tlo^flttr v. w. knock. 
IHofierr n. s. 1 {pi. o), convent, 

cloister. 
ftUtibtr m. w. boy [knave], 
tommetb v. s. come. 



fdntgU^/ adj. royal, kingly, 
tbnnettr v. w. (§ 189) can, be 

able. 
$01Ue'ri «. s. 2, concert. 
ftOM/ m. s. 2 (pi. 6) head [cup]. 
ftopftotfy' n - s - 2, headache 

[-woe]. 
$0{|r/. iv. fare, board [cost]. 
tiOfletb w. (//. only) cost(s). 

toftettr V. W. COSt. 

Uraft /. j. 2 {pi. a) force, 

strength [craft.]. 
ftOltf, adj. sick, ill [crank]. 
ittdtilhtit /- iv. sickness, disease; 

-Sfctu, case of sickness. 
fiimmCW, v. w. trouble. 
futlftigr adj. coming, next. 

fiirie'rettr v. w. cure. 

£urfu0, m. {pi. tfurfuS or ffurfe), 

course. 
ftirjr rt«y. short [curt], 
fitrjlid)' «#. lately. 

fadjctt, v. w. laugh. 

Saoettr w. s. 1 {pi. &), store, 

shop. 
gage//, w. situation [lay]. 
fitttt&r ». J. #-^, land, country. 
long, rt<//. long; fl</v. ittnge. 
lattgtOCt'lig/ adj. dull, tedious, 

[long-while-y]. 
(affett/ v. s. let, cause. 
laitfetlr v. s. run [leap], 
fautettt v. w. purport, run. 
lautet' adv. exclusively, none 

but. 
IC&Ctlr v. w. live. 
Scllem n. s. 1, life [live]. 
lebljaft adj. live-ly. 
Icgettr v. w. lay. 
KtyxtXt m. s. i, (man) teacher; 

-in,./", w. woman teacher. 
ICtfttf *<#. light, easy. 
Ufa, adj. disagreeable ; e$ tt)ut 

imr — / I am sorry [loath]; -er, 

adv. unfortunately, alas. 
Setbeitr n. s. 1, suffering, trouble 

[loathe]. 
ltl\ti adj. softly, in low tone. 
ficIttt'Wr /• «'. text for reading 

[lecture]. 
IcntCltf v. w. learn, 
ficfebud), «. j. 3, reading-book, 

reader. 
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leffttr v. s. read. 

fiefetf m. s. 1, reader. 

Ie$tf adj. last. 

Setttf///. only, people. 

£\M, n. s. 3, light. 

IteSr adj. dear [lief]; -$ctfcen, to 
like [have lief]. 

8Ulie» /. w. love; -Sfcene, /. w. 
love-scene; — dbricf f w. s. 2, 
love-letter. 

Itcbetb z>. w. love. 

Uebcn0tOUrtJt0. *#. lovely [love- 
worthy]. 

Uebgetotmtett/ v. s. grow fond 

of. 
lieQfltr v. s. lie, be situated. 
Ittltr adj. left. 

lODCItf v. w. praise [love], 
UlljItCtt (jt^)r v. w. to be worth 

while. 
Io0r «^/. rid of, free from, loose, 

-less ; -fcrecfyen, break loose, 

burst. 
gltft,/. s. 2 (pi. it), air. 
Ittfttgr adj. jolly [lusty]. 

ttUMJjem v. w. make. 

SRao^ettf n. s. i, girl, maiden 
[maid-kin]. 

Wlah n. s. 2-3, time; einrnal, once; 
ein paarmal, a few times. 

VXfMtpron. indef. one [man]. 

matter pron. adj. many, many a. 

3Wamt, m. s. 3, man. 

WtOttt /• w. mark. 

Wttttt n. s. 2, sea [mere]. 

ntefyrert' "<(/. several [more-]. 

3Re jrfjeit /. w. majority [more- 
hood, i.e. more-ness]. 

Hie|rmald; adv. frequently. 

SKetler/. w. mile. 

mcUeittOettf adv. for miles. 

VXtVXt pron. poss. my, mine. 

metneitf v. w. mean. 

ineiflettd/ adv. most-ly. 

SWfltJfr./'. iv. mass, multitude. 

9Rtltja)' m. w. man, mankind 
(from SJfomt). 

Ifteitfdjlid)' adj. human. 

9tcff6 /. iv. fair, mass. 

WtintXa'h n. mx. (pi. Ata), min- 
eral. 

Wlmn'tt, /. w. minute. 



mitt prep, (dat.) with [mid in 

mid-wife], 
mittetleib v. w. impart, tell 

[-deal], 
nttttel/ adj. middle. 
Wtitttlpuntt* tn. s. 2 t central 

point. 
Wtototf f. iv. fashion, mode. 
mbgett/ v. w. (§ 189), may, wish, 

like. 
ItlOQltd)/ adj. possible (from 

mogen). 
9ft0ttat m. s. 2, month. 
9RurgCn, m. s. 1, morning; -Matt, 

n. s. 3, morning paper; -luft, 

f. s. 2 (pi. it), morning air; as 

adv. morgen, to-morrow. 
mupt, adj. tired. 
SKiibCr/". iv. pains, trouble. 
2Ru[c'tttlfc n. mx. (pi. *en), muse- 

um. 
SWttfl'fr/. w. music. 
muff ett, v. w. (§ 189), must, be 

obliged. 
SRltttetr /. s. 1 (pi. it), mother. 

nod), /r<?/. (ob/.) after, to 

[nigh]. 
9iad)l>ar, w. #1*. neighbor. 
Itatfjtoc'lll/ J«^. ^»y. after. 
9ldd)rtrf)t/ /. w. report, news, 

tidings. 
ftddjftr see under nalj. 
Watytf. s. 2 (pi. a), night, 
tialjr «<#. near, nigh (§ 114, 2). 
9lamtt m. mx. (gen. *n3), name; 

-n$$etter, m. mx. namesake. 
ttfhnltrf)/ adv. namely, that is to 

say. 
Wt&ttt m. iv. fool. 
ttttftf adj. wet [nas-ty], 
UlttttO'tt//. w. nation. 
Uttttlt't, /. w. nature; -fd>on$ett, /. 

w. beauty of nature. 
tmtiirlid), adv. naturally, of 

course. 
Wltbtl m. s. 1, fog, mist. 
tltbtllfprep. (dat. and ace.) beside, 

along with. 

9lefceitflu&, m. s. 2 (pi. -iiflTe), 

tributary. 
uejjmeti/ v. s. take. 
ttettt' adv. no [none], 
ncntten, v. w. (§ 330), name. 
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flflt, adj. new. 
IReugtertoe* /• w. curiosity. 
neugietigr adj. curious (gterig, 

eager for). 
neulttf)/ adv. lately [newly]. 
II i (fit/ adv. not [naught]. 
HJdjtS (§ 320, 2), nothing. 

itietorigr a*#. low. 

Ilieinilttbr pron. indef. no one. 
ItOlb, tf^V. yet, still, nor. 
JWoir/. J. -2, need, distress. 
JRotfatt, m. j. £ (//. a), case of 

need. 
yiumtXO, m. {indcl.) at No. 
Itttttr adv. now, well. 
Hilt/ adv. only, just. 

Or interj. O, oh. 

Qb, sub. conj. whether; (d$ — , 

as if. 
ObtJa4/«. s. ,?, shelter [-thatch]. 
OfttDQ'tylr sub. conj, although. 
fttottf conj. or. 
Ofttt/ **• J. -* (//• 5), stove 

[oven]. 
OffeitbtttV adj. evident [open-]. 
imtieitr v. w. open, 
flftr adv. often, oft. 
ftfteitfr adv. often (comp. of oft). 
OfytKr />r*/. (<7<r.) without. 
OttlcL m. s. 1, uncle. 
Ortr tn. s. 2-3, place. 
Cficrib «/., //. <;«/j', Easter. 

tyaaTf n. s. 2, pair; eitt fcaar, a 
few. 

SOlo'jl/ w. J. - (/>/• a), palace. 
ail* m. s. 2 {pi. also $arfe), 

$etf0'ttr/. ?«;. person. 
9fK4t»/. w. duty [plight]. 
$Jjtl0f(M)l)ic'' /• iv. philosophy, 

SPnotograptite', /. «>. photograph. 

SPlO$/ w. J. ~ (/>/• <i), place, seat. 

{lautoent; v. w. chat. 
tolltt'L /. w. politics. 

^oUjct', /. w. /*/*v*. 

$0U$i'ftr w. W. policeman. 
$0{tr y. w« mail, post. 
J)rad)tt0/ a^'. splendid. 

$rci& w. j. £, /r*v*. 

$roff'ffOT» m. mx. professor. 
SPrOjC'lti n. s. 2, per cent. 
$titfu!tgr /. w, trial, proving. 



qualett (fKi>)> z>. w. be tormented, 

be bored. 
qUCVt adv. across [queer]. 

9ifUri)r w. J. S y edge, border. 
tuftf)? «<//. fast [rash], 
9tat* w. -f. {no pi.) advice. 
tfttettr ?'• j. guess, advise. 
IRdu&er, w. j. i, robber; (Strain -, 

footpad. 
rC&ttCttr v. w. reckon, count. 
Xttyit adv. right, very. 

rebeitr v. w. talk. 

tctoitd), «<//. honest, candid. 

fflefctid)!eii /. w. honesty. 

regelmafitgr adj. regular. 

8tegeit# m. s. 1, rain. 

IRegenfdjtrm, m. s. 2, umbrella. 

rfpncil, v. w. rain. 

tCtd)f «<#'. rich. 

SRcifCf /. w. journey [rise]; -fame* 
ra'b, m. w. traveling compan- 
ion {comrade). 

tiltih m. s. 2, charm. 

ttd)Itfl, adj. right, correct. 

9Hd)ttttlQr/. w. direction. 

dlOlttt f. w. role, part. 

OtOltlll'tt/ m. s. 2, novel, romance. 

fflitfftefjrr /. w. return. 

Wiilftoegr vi. s. 2, return. 

rttBettr v. w. rest. 

tUtyigr adj. quiet. 

Sttdjt//. «/. affair, thing [sake]. 

&d$t, f. w. tradition, story 

t [say]. 

fagettr v. w. say. 

SoIoma'lttJCr/ tft. s. l t sala- 
mander. 

fattetr adj. bitter, sour. 

&tttltt f iv. scene. 

Scatter w. wjt. (//. ©dbdben) in- 
jury, loss ; ba$ tfi fd^abe, that is 
a pity [scathe]. 

f^d^eit/ ^'. iv. value, esteem. 

^^OUfpiclet. w. J. i, actor. 

((ftetncn/ 7/. s. seem, shine. 

<3d)Cll1l/ w. s. 2 y rogue, scamp. 

f(t)Cnfcn, v. w. present, give. 

(d)tC^CIt/ v. s. shoot. 

§ti)(ad)b/. w. battle. 

ftfjlagettr v. s. strike [slay]. 
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flfclcdit, adj. bad. 

!mltc(eit/ v. s. infer, conclude. 
djltmm, adj. bad [slim]. 
§d)ltttfd)ufj/ m. s. 2 f skate [slide- 
shoe]. 
@>$l0§/ n. s. 3 (pi. *offer), castle. 
Sdjlu|, m. s. 2 (pi. *uffe), end. 
close. 

idjltefl* adj. swift; adv. swiftly. 
I^Oflf adv. already, quite. 
rijftltr adj. beautiful, lovely 

[sheen]. 
<5S)6ntjtit, f. w. beauty. 

Srcrfltd)/ adj. terrible. 
rttbctlr v. s. write [shrive 
scribe\ 

fdjretteit, v. s. (aux. fein) step. 

^(ftriftftcITer* m. s. l t writer, 

author. 
S^rtlt m. s. 2, step. 
fffjltlbtg/ adj. indebted. 
%ty\\tt f- w. school. 
§>fflltljafjrr n. s. 2, school-year. 
@>(uttlffr m. s. 1, scholar ', pupil. 
@>tyufterr m. s. 1, cobbler. 
<5d)up, m. s. 2 (pi. *uffe), shot. 
{AtOClQCllr v. s. to be silent. 
iQtOCtr adj. heavy, hard. 
@d}tOefterr /. w. sister. 

§>QtoUri>iU0)t' /• w « consump- 
tion. 

@ee»/. w. (pi. ©eert or <Seeen)sea, 

ocean; -reifc, f. w. voyage. 

fejetlr v. s. see. 

^eljenStourutgfett, /. w. sight 

[something worth seeing]. 
epltCU (\'%), v. w. long. 
tuXt adv. very, much [sore], 
tVHt poss. his. 
tltt prep, (dat.) since. 
@eitCr/. w. side. 
tlbfr pron. self, myself, etc. 
tltttlf adj. rare [seldom]. 
C^Ctt; v. w. set, seat ; fid) — r to 

sit down. 
@itr pron. you ; fte, she, they; 

her, them. 
€>iC0r **• •*. ~, victory. 

fingeitr z>. j. sing. 

§>ttt!t/ m. s. 2, sense, mind. 
Ittltdj' adj. moral. 
\%VX, v. s. sit. 
Of adv. so. 
Of ben? adv. just now [so-even]. 



ofo'ttr ^^. at once. 
Ogtt't/ <n/p. actually, even. 

oaenanut «<#. so-called. 

Old), pron. , <7d^". such. 

ottetl; v. w. (§ 189) shall, ought. 
Softftr m. s. 2 (pi. 6), son. 
^OmmCTf w. -r. i, summer. 
fonuCtbar^ <i<#. strange. 
Sonttttbcttb, m. s. 2, Saturday 

[eve of Sun-day]. 
fottftr adv. else, otherwise. 
Sotflfr/. tv. care [sorrow]. 

6(mH> **• J- # (M <*) jest. 
fj>at> a</z\ late. 

^jMjie'rgcttjjf »/. j. # (//. a) 

walk. 

ftJtclcit/ v. w. play. 

Sfttadje/ /. w. language. 

fftrcd^Cnf v. s. speak. 

©pri^tOOrt, ». J. «?, proverb. 

Sirud), w. s. 2 (pi. it) saying. 

Slfllttf »/. «x. j/rt/^. 

Stttut /. j. £ (//. a) city [stead, 
i.e. place] ; -tt>abl, /. w. city elec- 
tion; -mufeum, «. w*. city mu- 
seum. 

ftnitiadj. strong [stark]. 

ftcdfcitf v. w. put, stick. 

fiefjetlr v. s. stand. 

flciaeitr v. s. (aux. fein) climb. 

fletfiett/ v. s. (aux. fein) die 
[starve], 

ftrflf adv. always [stead-ily]. 

(Stimine,/. iv. voice, vote. 

fltntmettr v. w. tally, coincide. 

Stimmungr/. w. mood. 

Strafier /. w. street ; -nrauber, w. 
j. i, footpad [street-robber]. 

StterfCf /. iv. stretch, dis- 
tance. 

Strddjr m. s. 2 t prank, trick, 
stroke. 

3ttett *w. j. 2, strife, conflict. 

^tVOVXt m. s. 2, (pi. 6), stream. 

Stitlf/ n. s. 2, piece, play [stick]. 

3tUuC'lttf m. w. student. 

ftubte'rettr v. w. study. 

Stutoittltt; n. mx. (pi. *ten) study. 
Stttjl w. J. « (pi. U), chair, 

[stool]. 
StUltllC//. w. hour, lesson. 
<2>tlifce>/. 7t/. prop, support. 

Summer/. ™. sum. 

&t)mpatyit', /. W. sympathy. 
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2M, m. s. 2, day. 

tatfltd)> adj. % adv. daily. 

XaitJ, m. s. 2 (pi. a) dance : 
-plafc, m. j. 2 (pi. a) dancing- 
place. 

Xttfd)C, /. «'. pocket; -ngetb, «. j. 
5, pocket-money. 

XttU0eiud)t$, m. (indcl.) good-for- 
nothing. 

$CtL m. s. 2, part [deal]; n. s.2, 
share. 

tctlett^ z>. w. share [deal]. 

XtTfot'nfrf. iv. tendency. 

Sentlt'ttr m. s. 2, term. 

ttUttf adj. dear, expensive. 

XeufcL m. s. 1, devil. 

Xha\, n. s. 3, valley, dale. 

Xpalet^ m. s. 1, thaler, dollar. 

Xytattt, n. s. 1, theater. 

Qttlt/ v. irreg. (§ 185) do. 

3ftltr(e),/. w. door. 

%\tXt n. s. 2, animal [deer]. 

Xifd), m. s. 2, table [dish]. 

Zttth m. s. 1, title. 

Xo^ttttf. s. 1 (pi. 6) daughter. 

%tib, m. s. (no pi.) death. 

tfllL adj. mad. 

tot adj. dead. 

tta^ettf v. s. wear. 

tWUftgr adj. sad, sorrowful. 

treffcttf v. s. hit, hit upon. 

tXtttn, v. s. (aux. fctn) step, 
tread. 

treit/ adj. true, faithful. 

trodfneitr v. ™. dry. 

froftftt; ^. w. comfort [trust]. 
XttWb m. s. 2 (pi. ii) tower. 

Uhtlt adj. y adv. evil, amiss. 
UbtXt prep. (dat. and ace.) over, 

about. 
iibera'lL adv. everywhere [over- 

ttieriait^tf adv. in general, at 
large, at all [overhead]. 

Merle fleU/ v. iv. ponder, con- 
sider. 

itbrtgf adj. remaining [over-]. 

UfCf' n. s. J, bank, shore. 

il()r»/. w. clock [hour]. 

ttlltr prep, (ace.) at, about. 

umfcringen, v. w. (§ 330) kill. 

Umae'ftttlia/ /. iv. environs. 
ttlta ttgeite$tttf adj. un-pleasant. 



Ultbea'llttDOttet adj. unanswered. 

Utt&efceutenb, adj. insignificant. 

U!t&> con j. and. 

Uttfatt, m. s. 2 (pi. a), accident. 

Ultfleftteri adj. uninflected. 

tt'ttge^ttlHigr adj. impatient. 

Ultaefd^t/ adv. about 

UtltUCrflttt't/ /. iv. university. 

Unmo'gtid); adj. impossible. 

UntUfye* /. iv. unrest, con- 
cern. 

nn\tVt poss. our. 

Uttfhtttr m. s. (no pi.) nonsense. 

ttlttet^ adj. lower [under]. 

Hitter* prep. (dat. and ace.) un- 
der, among. 

unterbre'djen, v. s. interrupt. 

Uttteme ^meit; v. s. undertake. 
Utlterfdjtefcr m. s. 2 y difference. 

itittertoe'rfettr v. s. subject. 

35ttter, m. s. 1 (fl. &), father. 

WtXabXtbUUft, /. iv. agreement, 
arrangement. 

fietbcffetllr v. iv. correct [-better], 

Hcrei Itigt/ pple. united [-one-]. 

tierfaQeitf v. s. fall a prey. 

©erfttffetf m. s. i, author. 

Uerge^em v. s. (§ 185) pass [fore- 
go]. 

toergeffen, v. s. forget, 
toergeutoen, v. w. waste. 

lBer|altttidf n. s. 2, relation. 
tterfattgetb v. iv. demand, want 

[-long], 
toedaff tn, v. s. leave ; fldj — auf, 

rely upon. 
$er(auf; m. s. 2 (pi. ait), course. 
betloreitf pple. lost [forlorn]. 

bermettoettr v. s. avoid. 

©etmOflen, n. s. i, property. 
berfommeln, v. iv. gather, as- 
semble. 
DerfAmtyt adv. shrewdly. 

berfQtoiittoettr v. s. (aux. fctn) 

vanish, disappear. 

Uetfe^eUf v. iv. answer, trans- 
pose. 

Uerftdjeritf v. w. assure. 

dCrfle^Cllf v. s. (% 185) under- 
stand. 

to erf ud) en, v. w. try. 

dertnetleitf v. iv. tarry [-while]. 
f&ttttXi tn. mx. cousin. 
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tilth pron., adj., adv. much. 

tlicQet d)t' adv. perhaps. 

f&itttth n. s. 1, quarter; -jal&r, 
n. s. 2, quarter-year; -fhinbe, 
f. w. quarter-hour. 

$ogd m. s. 1 {pi. o), bird [fowl]. 

f&tiltt n. s. 3, folk, people; 
-rSgtcwfce, m. mx. popular belief. 

tJOll, adj. full. 

ttotte'ttbtltr v. vj. complete, finish 
[-end]. 

tiOUr prep, (dat.) from, of. 

l)0tf prep. (dat. and ace.) before 
[fore]. 

DOttQr adj. last, former. 

tJO'tmi ttaQ0f adv. in the fore- 
noon. 

SWftfietttmg' /. w. performance. 

tOftd); adj. a- wake. 

2Baf)l, /. w. choice, election. 

toaljIV adj. true; nicfyt foafcr, isn't 

it, doesn't it, aren't they, etc. 
tI)(H)tCttbr sub. conj. while; prep. 

(gen.) during. 
SBaft/ m. s. 3, forest [wold]. 
SBaitfet/. s. 2 (pi. a), wall. 
SBatttierungf /. w. wandering, 

travel. 
tO d It It ; adv. inter, when, 
ft arm , adj. warm. 
tottrtettf v. w. wait. 
ttldtU ttt/ adv. inter, why. 
t&H9t pron. inter, what. 
toebeiV conj. neither; toeber ♦ ♦ ♦ 

nod), neither . . . nor. 
8Beg, m. s. 2, way. 
tOCgCltr prep, (gen.) on account 

of. 
SBtHlr n. s. 3, woman, wife. 
2BeU)ttad)tett, w. pi. Christmas. 
Jffiet1jlMd)t$g,efd)eitf, n. s. 2, Christ- 
mas present. 
t0et§/ adj. white. 
toettr adj. wide, broad, far; 

toeUer, further. 
S&tlt, /. w. world, 
taenia,, adj. little; cm — , a little. 
toettigfiett& adv. at least. 
lOetltlf sub. conj. if, when. 
tOft/ pron. inter, who; rel. he 

who, whoever. 
toCffcCttr v. s. become [worth], 
toetfett; v. s. throw, cast [warp] 



9Ber& n. s. 2 t work. 

tDC$l)(l'Hir adv. inter, why. 
SBettefr n. s. 1, weather, 
toitfjttgr adj. important, weighty. 
tditf adv. and sub. conj. how, as, 

like [why], 
tOtCfctt' adv. again [with], 

totebcraufnedmen, v. s. resume. 

toietter^OlCtt/ v. w. repeat. 

tote'fcerfcfjetlr v. s. see again; auf 
SBieberfefycn, good-bye. 

ttlitlfo mmen, adj. welcome. 

SBtttfcr m. s. 2, wind. 

SBtlttetr m. s. 1, winter. 

totrfttaV adv. really. 

SBtrt/ m. s. 2, landlord, man-of- 
the-house. 

SBtrttttf /. w. landlady. 

tOtffett/ v. w. (% 330) know [to 
wit]. 

tOO, adv. where. 

SBodjCr/. iv. week. 

to 6 0) entity, adv. weekly. 

tOOfit'rr adv. for what. 

t00l)lr adv. probably, I presume, 
well. 

toofie'r, adv. whence. 

toofjftCtb v. w. dwell, live [cf. to 
won, with its pple. wont]. 

SBo^ttOtt m. s. 2, abode, dwelling- 
place. 

SBoljmtngr /. w. dwelling, resi- 
dence. 

SSoWer/. w. cloud [welk-in]. 

toolien, v. w. (§ 189) win. 

ffiort/ n. s. 2-3, word; for the 
two plurals see § 276, a. 

SBbrterbud), n. s. 3, dictionary. 

toOfU ttt, adv. about what, why. 

tDQfiU't adv. to what end, what 
for. 

toltltberttr v. w. cause to wonder; 
midj nnmberfS I wonder. 

SBttttfrfjr m. s. 2 (pi. ii), wish. 

toiinfdjen, v. w. wish. 

galjlettr v. w. count [tell]. 
JCjttr num. ten. 
,3et^nttn0//. w. drawing. 
gCtgett* v. w. show [teach], 
8*tlf,/. w. line. 
gctt/- w. time [tide]. 
SettUttgf /. w. newspaper [tid- 
ing]. 
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jerftttten, v. s. (in, ace.) be divided 

(into). 
)ic$Cttr v. s. draw [tow]. 

8'tmltd)' adv. pretty, tolerably. 
immttt n. s. 1, room [tim- 
ber]. 
Jtt> prep, (dat.) to, at, for; adv. 

too. 
anfrie'Hett, adj. content. 
3ttgf w. j-. 2 (pi. it), train [tug]. 
glttM d)fh «</z/. first [-next]. 
lUTU'&t adv. back [-ridge]. 



Sttfa'mmetb adv. together. 

8ttfd)atter, m s. i, spectator. 

3ttWtt§» m. s. 2 {pi. -uffe), addi- 
tion, increase. 

JUttttgeU (ft$), v. s. happen. 

JUtragltd), adj. beneficial. 

JtOllYt adv. to be sure, forsooth 
(ju tt>a$r). 

JtOCtr num. two. 

^toettantyf, »/. s. 2 (pi. a), duel. 

lXO\\iltXLiprep. (dat. and ace.) be- 
tween. 
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a, an, cm. 

able, to be — to, fonnen (§§ 189- 
191). 

about, adv. etroa, ungefafyr; prep. 
iiber, urn {ace), son (dat.)\ news 
— the elections, 9?ad)rtd)ten fiber 
bic SBafylen; to care — , fid) film* 
mem urn; to talk — , foremen son. 

above, oben. 

according to, nadj (dat.). 

account, on — of, roegen (gen.); 
on my — , meinetrocgenj on that 
— , beS&alb. 

acquaintance, SBefarattfdjaft, /. w.\ 
to make the — of, fennen lernen 
{ace). 

across, adv. quer. 

action, $anblung,/. w. 

actress, <Sd>aufpielertn, /. w. 

advise, raten, s. 

affair, ©arte,/, w. 

after, prep, nad) (dat.)\ — all, am 

(£nbe. 
again, ttrieber. 
against, gegen (ace). 
ago, adv. »or (dat.); an hour — , 

»or enter <£tunbc. 
air, Suft, /. s. 2 (pi. it). 
all, all, ganj; all sorts of, allerlet'. 
allow, to be -ed to, biirfen(§§ 189- 

191. 
along, ntit; come — , fommen <Ste 

mit; — with, jugleicfy mit. 
already, fcfyon. 
also, and). 
always, tmmer. 
am, bin; am visiting, fcefu^e; am 

going, ge^c. (See Ex. V. n. 5.) 
American, 5lmertfa'ncr, m. s. 1. 
among, unter (dat. and ace). 
ancient, alt* 
and, unb. 

animal, Xier, n. s. 2. 
anniversary, 3af)re3tag, m. s. 2. 
another, (additional) nod} ein; 

(different) ein anberer. 



answer, antroorten; (trans.) beani- 

roorten, w. 
antiquity, SHtertum, n. s. 3. 
any, irgenb (§ 152); have you — 

money? fyajr bu etroatf ©elb? — 

one, jemanb, irgenb jemanb; not — 

thing, ni$t$. 
appear, erfdjeinen, s. 
arrive, anfommen, s. (aux. fein). 
as, rote, aid; not so good — , ntctyt 

fo gut rote; as you say, rote bu fagfi; 

— if, al$ ob. 

ashamed, to be — , jtdj fdjdmen, 
rejl. w. 

ask, fragen, w.; bitten, s. 

at, an (dat. and ace), um (ace), JU 
(dat.); — the window, an bem 
ftenfterj — a table, an emem £tfd)ej 

— ten o'clock, um jetyn Utyr; — 
home, ju $aufe; — your house, 
bei Sfynen ju §aufc; — any rate, 
jebenfaU3; — No. 2, 9?umero jroetj 

— once, fofort; — the most, 
^od) fiend. 

author, (in the sense of ' writer 

by profession ') <Sd)riftjMer, m. 

s. 1; otherwise 33erfaffer, m. 

s. 1. 
autumn, #erb(l, m. s. 2; — time, 

£erbfijett,/ w. 
awake, adj. toaa). 
away, fort. 

back, adv. juritcf. 
bad, fcfylecfyt. 
bank, Ufer, n. s. 1. 
be, fein, s. 

beard, SBart, m. s. 1 (pi. &). 
beat, fcfylagen, s. 
beautiful, frfjon. 
beauty, <S$imfyett, /. %v. 
because, recti, sub. conj. 
become, roerben, s. 
bed, 33ett, n. mx. 

before, prep. $or (dat. and ace); 
there are four days — Christ- 
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mas, e6 fhtb ftier Sage M ffiety* 

nafyen. 
beggar, Settler, m. s. 1. 
begin, anfangen, s. 
beginning, 9lnfang, tn. s.2 (pi. a). 
being, human — , 2Kenfdj, tn. w. 
believe, glauben, w. 
belong, ge^bren, w. (<fa/ ). 
below, /r</>. unter (dat. and ace); 

the picture — , ba$ S3tlb banmter. 
bench, 93anf,/. j. £ (pi. a). 
bend, Megen, j. 
best, beft, am beflen; oj adv. auf$ 

befte. 
better, beffer, 

between, Jtt>ifd>en (dat. and ace). 
birthday, ®eburt3tag, tn. s. 2. 
blow, blafen, s. 
boat = row-boat, Staljn, tn. s. 2 

(pi. a). 
book, 93ucb, n. s. 3. 
bore, qudlen, w. 
both, beibe; both . . . and, fott>o$l 

. ♦ ♦ aU (aucfy). 
box, $aften, m. s. 1. 
boy, $nabe, m w. 
break, bredjen, s. 
bring, bringen, w. irr. 
broad, roeit. 

brother, 93ruber, m. s. 1 {pi. it). 
building, ©ebdube, n. s. 1. 
business, ©efdjdft, n. s. 2; on — 

of state, in <Staat$gefd)dften. 
but, aber. 
buy, faufen, w. 
by, an (dat.)\ In (dat.); with the 

passive, Son (dat.); — the win- 
dow, am ftenfter; — the train, 

mit bem 3uge. 

call, be called, $eijfcn, s. 
can, fbnnen (§§ 189-191). 
care, to — about, ftdj fiimment, 

rejl. w. % um (ace). 
careful, to be — , ftcb tyiiten, rejl. w. 
carry, tragen, s. 
case, ffall, m. s. 2 (pi. d'). 
cast, roerfen, s. 
castle, <£cblo{*, n. s. 3. 
certain, gehu§; to know for — , 

gett>ip (or ftd)er) roijTen. 
chair, (Stubl, m. s. 2 (pi. fl). 
cheap, billig. 
cheerful, $eiter. 



child, flinb, n. s. 3. 
Christmas, 2Beu)na#ten, pi. 
city, ©tabt,/. s. 2 (pi. a); — park, 

©tabtyarf, m. s. 2; — clock, (Stabl- 
er,/, w. 
claim, they — to have seen .... 

man nrill . . . gefetyen baben. 
clock, VLfaf. w.; city — , <Stabru$r. 
close, fd)lie§en, s. 
coffee, $affee, tn. s. (no pi.). 
cold, fait; to take — , fidj erfdlten, 

rejl. w. 
come, fommen, s. (aux. fein). 
comfortable, bequem. 
company, ®efellfd}aft, /. w. 
concern, betreffen, s. ; so far as I 

am -ed, toad nttd) betrijft. 
concerned, in ©orge; not — , ofyif 

(Sorge. 
concert, flonje'rt, n. s. 2. 
consist (of), befte^en (au$), s. 
contain, enfyalten, s. 
continue, fortfefcen, w. ; (intrans.) 

fortfatyren, s. 
contrast, ®egenfafc, tn. s.2 (pi. a). 
convent, tflofter, n. s. 1 (pi. 6). 
conversation, ©efprddj, n. s. 2. 
correct, adj. rid)tig. 
correspond, entforedjen, s. 
cost, f often, w. 
cottage, $du$cr;en, n. s. 1. 
could, fonnte, fonnte (§ 191, 2); — 

have done, batte t$un fbnnen. 
count, redjnen, w. 
country, 2anb, n. s. 2-3. 
course, of — , natii'rUd}. 
cousin, Setter, m. mx. 
crowd, SRenge,/. w. 

daily, tdglt<$. 

dance, tanjen, -w. 

dangerous, gefd$rll($. 

dark, bunfel. 

daughter, Softer,/, s. 1 (pl.c). 

day, Xag, m. s. 2; in the daytime, 

am Sage. 
dear, teuer, lieb. 
death, Xob, m. s. 2. 
delight, ftreube,/. w. 
democrat, Demofra't, m. w. 
denote, bemctynen, w. 
depart, abreifen, w. (aux. fetn). 
depend, ab^dngen, s. »on (dat.)\ 

anfommen? s. auf (ace). 
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dictionary, SBortetfu^, n. s. 3. 

die, fterfcen, s. (aux. fein). 

differ, abttetdjen, s. 

difference, Unterf<§ieb, m. s. 2. 

different, serfcfyieben. 

difficult, fctyttrierig. 

difficulty, £inberni$, ». s. 2; 
(Sdjnnertgfett, /. w. 

directly, glei<$. 

director, $)ire'ftor, m. mx. 

divided, be — into, jerfaflen in 
(ace). 

do (as aux. untranslated, e.g. 
do you know, fennen @ie), tyun, 
j., tnadjen, w.; to — an exer- 
cise, einc STufgabe madden; that 
won't — , baS getyt ntd&t. 

doctor, £)oftor, w. mx. 

door, $$ur(e),/. w. 

doubt, Broetfel, m. s. 1; no — , »o$l. 

down, unten; sit — , ftcfy fefcen. 

drama, £)rama, n. mx. 

drawing, 3etdjmmg,/. w. 

€Lrive(intrans.), fatyren, s. (aux. fein). 

dull, langnmltg. 

during, todfyrenb (gen.). 

each, jeb* (§ 153); — other, jt$, 

im3, eu<$ (§123, 3). 
early, fruty. 
either, with negatives, (tu<$; nor 

I — , i$ au<§ nidjt. * 

elderly, alter. 
election, 2Ba$l, /. w. 
end, <Sd&lu&, m. s. 2 < pi. ©$Iufi*e); 

(£nbe» «. #*.*•. 
English, engltfdj. 
Englishman, Sngtdnber, m. s. 1. 
enjoy, to — one's self, ftdj amii* 

fieren, refl. w. 
enough, *genug. 
entire, ganj. 
error, Srrtum, m. s. 3. 
especially, befonberS. 
esteem, fdnii^ett, w. 
even, fogar; — if, n>enn au$, j«3. 

conj. 
evening, 2l&enb, #*. j. 2; this — , 

$eute abenbj — paper, Stbcnb*' 

Seining, f. ?*. 
ever, jemalS. 
everlasting, etoig. 
every, jeb* (§ 153); — other day, 

ttllc jttet Xage; everything, atie$. , 



evident, offen&ar. 

example, SBeifoiel, ». j. 2. 

exceedingly, tiufjerft. 

except, prep. aujjer (dat.)\ — on, 

aufer an. 
exception, 3lu$na$me, /. w. 
exercise, Sfufaabe,/. w. 
expect, ertoarten, w. 
expensive, teucr. 
explain, erHdren, «/.; auSeina'nber* 

fefcen, w. 
express, v. auSbriicfen, w.; au$* 

foremen, s. 
expression, 9lu#brutf, *«. j. 2 

(pi. ii). 
extremely, dujjerfL 
eye, 2luge, «. /«.*. 

fact, Styatfactye, /. w. 

fair, f#on. 

fall, fallen^ s. 

family, ftamtlie,/. w.; — festival, 

8 am iltenfefl, n. s. 2. 
famous, beritymt. 
far, toett; so — as, foroctt. 
fare, $ojl,/. w. (no pi.). 
fashion, Wo\)t,f. «/.; it is the—, 

e$ ift in ber Sttobe. 
fast, adj. fctynetf. 
father, Steter, w. j. 1 (pi. a). 
feel, to — concerned, in ©orgc 

fein; the fresh air -s good, bit 

frifc^c £uft tyut einem »o$l. 
feeling, ©emitt, n. s. 3. 
fellow, $erl, m. s. 2. 
fetch, Bolen, w. 
fever, tficber, n. s. 1. 
few, roenige; a — , etn paar, eintge. 
field, gelb, n. s. 3. 
find, finben, s.; to — one's self, 

fldj beftnben. 
fine, fdjon. 

first, er|l; in the — place, erflenS. 
flower, 93lume,/. w. 
follow, folgen, w. (aux. fein). 
foot, $U§, m. s. 2; on — , JU $ug. 
footpad ©trafjenrduber, m. s. 1. 
for , prep, fur (ace); ^-example, 

instance, jum SBeifyiel; to know 

— certain, getDtg f ftd^cr) ttifienj — , 

conj. benn. 
force, tfraft,/. s. 2 (pi. d). 
forget, sergefien, s. 
former, ber crftere. 
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forty, »ler&tg. 

fossil, SMft'l, n. mx. (pi. *tett). 

four, »ter. 

fresh, frifd). 

friend, ftreunb, m. s. 2. 

friendly, freunblid). 

from, = out of, aud (dat.); »0tt 

(dat.). 
farther, Wetter. 

garden, ©arten, m. s. 1 (pi. a). 

gardener, ©drtner, m. s. 1. 

general, aflgemein. 

gentleman, £err, m. w. (§94, i)- 

German, beutfdj. 

Germany, fceutjtylanb. 

get (= become), roerben, s.; Wtn, 

w.; where did you — that? 

tto^er fyaben @ie bad ? 
ghost, ©eijr, m. s. 3. 
girl, SRdbdjen, w. j. 1. 
give, gcben, s.; to — headache, 

$opfh>e$ madden. 
glad, fro$; to be — , ft$ freuen, 

nry?. w.; I am — to hear that, 

t# $6re bad gem. 
glance, SMitf, m. s. 2. 
go, getyen, j.; am going, ge$e; it 

is going to rain, ed ttrirb regnen. 
good, gut; — evening, guten 

9ftenb. 
great, grog. 
guess, ratett, 5*. 

half, fyilb; £dlfie,/. w.; the first 
•— , bie erfte &dlfte; — past nine, 
fytlbjetyt; two and a half, fcttet 
unb ein l)alb, or brtttefyift. 

hang, fyangen, s. 

happiness, ©liuf, n. s. (no p 7 -.). 

happy, fro$, glitdltd). 

hardly, faum. 

have, fytben; to — to, ntuffen 
(§§ 189-191). 

he, er. 

head, flopf, m. s. 2 (pi 6). 

headache, tfopfroety, n. s. (no pi.). 

hear, $oren, w. 

heart, £er$, n. mx. (§ 97, 2, a). 

help, tyelfen, s. 

her, <*«■. fie; afo*. u)r. 

here, tyier. 

high, ty% (§ 109). 

hill, Sitgel, m. s. 1. 



him, ace. tyn; dat. tym. 

himself, emphatic, felbjt; r*/. jldj. 

history, ©efd)t$te, /. w. 

hold, tyalten, s. 

home, adv. nadj £anfe; at — , $u 

§aufe. 
hope, $offen, w. 
hot, $etg. 

hour, (Stunbe,/. w. 
house, §aud, ». J. «?; little — , 

£auddjen, «• J. 1* 
how, nrie; — about, ttrie t>er$dtt ed 

jtdj tnit. 
however, tnbeffen. 
human being, 2ttenf$, m. w. 
hundred, tyunbeTt. 
hurry, |td) ittiXtn, refl. w. 

I, t$. 

idea, ©ebanfe, m. mx. (gen. -ltd); 

33egrtff, m. s. 2. 
if, toenttr j«£. «w/.; = whether, 

illness, Shantyett,/. w. 

important, ttndjtig. 

impossible, unmo'gltdj. 

in, in {dat. and ace); — the coun- 
try, auf bent £anbe; — the even- 
ing, ant 9lbenb; — order to, urn 
ju, w. inf.; — there, brinnen; 
■*- view of, bet, nadj (dat.); — 
other words, mit anbern Shorten. 

indeed, in ber Sfyat, aflerbingd; yes 
— , ja roofy(, or jatoo^l. 

inhabitant, ©etto^ner, m. s. 1. 

Instance, 33etfotel, n. s. 2. 

intelligence, ©eijr, m. s. 3. 

intend, gebenfen, irr. w. 

interest Sntere fie, n. mx. 

interesting, intereffa nt. 

interrupt, unterbre'^en, s. 

into, in (ace). 

intolerable, unertrd'glt^. 

invention, ©rfmbung, /. w. 

is, ijr; is going, getyt. (See Ex. V. 

n. 50 
it, ed; translate by forms of er 

or fte when referring to masc. 
or fern. noun. 

journey, SRetfe,/. w. 
just, adv. nur; — ask, fragen @ic 
nurj — now, eben jejt. 
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keep, to — awake, tt>adj Wetben, s.; 

— one's word, SSort fatten, s. 
kind, %xt,/. w.; what — of, »a$ 

f«r (§ 145). 
knock, flopfen, w, 

know, = to be acquainted with, 
fetmett, w. (§ 330) ; in other 
cases, ttnffen, w. (| 190). 

knowledge, jfomtntd, /. s. 2. 

known, befannt; it is — , man fceijj. 

lack, SWangel, m. s. 1 (pi. a). 
lady, $)ame, /. w.; young — , 

Sraulein, n. s. ./. 
land, £<wb, n. s. 2-3 (Ex. IX, 

n. 8). 
language, ©pradje, /. w.; — 

lesson, <Sprad)funbe, /. w. 
large, grof?. 
last, Iefct, aorig; the — days, bte 

lefcten Xage; — year, i>orige3 3a$r; 

at — , enblidj. 
late, fpd't; latest news, neuefie 

9tec$rt#ten. 
latter, bcr lefctere. 
leaf, Sfott, n. s. 3. 
learn, lemen, w. 
least, adv. am roenigflett. 
left, linf. 

lesson, Seftum,/. w. 
let, translate by subj. ; — us go, 

getyen ton. 
letter, 93rtef, m. s. 2, 
lie, Uegen, s. 
life, Sebett, w. j. i. 
light, £id)t, ». j. #; adj. Iei$t. 
like, rt^/z/. tvic. 

like, gem tyabett; I should — com- 
pany, id) tyd'tte geme ©efeflftyaft; 

to — to do, gem ttyunj to — best, 

am Iiebflen tyaben. 
line, Betle,/. w. 
little, often to be translated by 

a diminutive in <$en or lein; 

(of size) ftein; (of quantity) 

tt>etug; a — , ein wetug. 
live, leben, w.; = dwell, tto^nert, 

w. 
lively, lebtyaft. 
London, £onbon; — weather, 

Sonboner ^Better. 
long, lang; as adv. Iang(e). 
look, to — at, betrad)ten, w, 
lost, »etloren. 



love, Ueben, w.; as noun, £iebe, 

f. w. 
lovely, fdjim. 
low, niebrig. 

luck, ©liitf, n. s. (no pi.), 
luckily, jum ©litcf. 

majority, 2tte$r$eit,/. w. 

make, madjen, w.; to — the ac- 
quaintance of, fennen lemen, w. 

man, SJtamt, m. s. 3\ (= human 
being) Sftenfd), m. w.; man-of- 
the-house, Sffiirt, m. s. 2\ £au$* 
fytxx, m. w. 

many, fciele. 

mark, SSlaxf, f. w. 

mass, SRenge, /. w. 

matter, <Sad)e, f. w.; what is the 
— with her? xoa§ ijr i$r? tt>a$ 
fe$lt U)r ? 

may, mogett, biirfcn (§8 189-191). 

me, ace. midj; dat. mir. 

mean, tnetnen, w.; bebeuten, w.; 
I — , id) metnej the word -s, ba$ 
SEBort bebeutet. 

meet, treffen, s. 

mineral, SWmera't, n. nix. (pi. 
<=ien). 

miserable, elenb. 

missing, fefylenb. 

mistake, fteijler, m. s. 1. 

modern, com p. ofxtttX. 

moment, Slugenblirf, m. s. 2. 

money, ©elb, n. s. 3. 

month, Wloxxat, m. s. 2. 

mood, ©ttmtmmg, /. w. 

more, conzf. (§§ 111-114); me^r 

(8 158). 

morroMr, to-morrow, morgen, adv. 

most, superl. (§§ 111-114 ; a — 
interesting city, eine tyifyfi (du=* 
§erfl) intereffante ©tabt; at the — , 
j)6d)jtet$. 

mostly, mei|len0. 

mother, Gutter, /. s. 1 (pi. u). 

motion, 93en>egung/ /. w. 

mount, fleigen, s. 

mountain, SBerg^ m. s. 2; l moun- 
tains' = mountain-range, or 
mountain-country, ©ebirge, n. 
s. 1. 

much, 9tel* 

museum, SJtofeum, «. mx. (pi. Win* 
feen). 
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music, SDtofTf, /. w. ; -lesson, ' 

SWujlffhtnbe,/. w. 
must, miiffen (§§ 189-191). 
my, mem; see, however, Ex. IV. 

n. 5. 
myself, emphatic \ felbfl; rejl. % acc. 

mtdj, dat. mtr. 

name, 3fame, m. mx. {gen. -n$). 

need, braudjen, w. 

neighbor, 9Rad)bar, m. mx. 

never, niemald. 

nevertheless, trofcbem, nt<§t$befto* 
meniger. 

new, neu. 

news, fRac$ri<$ten, /. w. ; what's 
the — , toa$ giebt'S 9tote$. 

newspaper, 3eitung, /. w. 

next, nad)ji(§§ 114,2). 

nice, tyiibfcfy. 

night, fflafy,/. s. 2 {pi. a). 

nine, neun. 

no, adj. fein ; adv. nein ; — one, 
niemanb ; — worse, nid)t fd)led)ter; 
once and — more, etnmal unb 
tttdjt ttneber; — doubt one needs 
a long time, man braudjt tt>o$I cine 
Iange Beit, 

none, fein* 

nonsense, ttnfftm, m. s. {no pi.). 

nor, nodj; — I either, t<| au<§ nidjt. 

not, nid)t; — a, fein. 

nothing, nid)td. 

notice, bemerfen, w. 

novel, 9ftoma'n, m. s. 2. 

now, mm, jefct ; — here is some- 
thing, tyiertfl nun eth>a$; —guess, 
raten <Ste cirnnal, nun eirnnal. 

number, Sftenge, f. w. 

occur, aorfommen, s. 

of, usually translated by geni- 
tive ; SOtt {dat.) t especially be- 
fore proper names or where 
the case would not otherwise 
be clear; a majority of 200 
votes, erne Sftefyr&eit son 200 (Stint* 
men ; a quantity — minerals, 
eine Sftenge SKineralien ; — course, 
naturlid). 

offer, bieten, s. 

oh, 0; — that's it ! adj fo ! 

old, alt. 



on, an {dat. and ace); attf {dat. 
and ace); — the river (of a 
boat), auf bem ftlujfe, (of a house) 
an bent ^luffe; — the side, auf ber 
@eite; — the study (= concern- 
ing), itber bad <Shtbium; — your 
head, auf bem $opfe; — the first 
of May, am erjtcn 5ttai ; — busi- 
ness of state, in ©taatSgefdjdften ; 
— account of, toegen (gen.); — 
my account, metnetroegen. 

once, etnmal, einfi; — more, nrieber; 
at — , fofort. 

one, adj. ein ; indef. pron. man, 
etner. 

oneself, rejl. fl($. 

only, adv. nur; (time) er|t* 

open {verb), ojfnen, w. 

or, ober. 

order, in — to, um JU, with inf. 

ordinary, getoofytlid). 

other, anber. 

otherwise, fonfL 

ought, I — , t<$ faflte, t$ $atie foUen 
(§§ 189-191). 

our, unfer. 

outside, brau&en. 

over yonder, briiben, bort briftett. 

own, eigen. 

pair, tyaax, n. s. 2. 

palace, $alafi, m. s. 2 {pi. a). 

paper (= newspaper), 3eitung,/. 

w.; papier, n. s. 2. 
parents, Sltern, //. only. 
park, 9>arf, m. s. 2 {pi. also 

9>arf3). 
part, %t\\, m. s.;{= share) n. s. 

2; (=role) 9Me,/. w. 
pass (away), fcergefyen, s. 
past, half — nine, fyalb jetyn. 
peace, $hebe, m. mx. {gen. *n$). 
pen-drawing, fteberjeictynung,/. w. 
people, £eute, //. s. ; — live, bie 

£eute leben. 
performance, Sorffrflung, /. w. 
perhaps, &tetteic$t; — I ought to, 

icfy foflte footyl. 
philosophy, ^ilofop^ie'r /. w. 
photograph, spijotograptyte', f.w. 
physician, Sirjt, m. s. 2 {pi. %). 
picture, SSilb, n. s. 3. 
pick, brectyen, s. 
piece-of-luck, ©liidE# n. s. 2, 
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pity, it is a — , e$ tjt f$abe. 
place, $Pto&, m. s. 2 (pi. a) ; Drt, 

m. s. 2-3; in the first — , erflenS. 
play, fpielen, w. ; (= drama) £)rama, 

w. mx. ; ©tucf, w. j. 2. 
pleasant, angenetym. 
please, Mtte. 
pleasure, $reube,/. a/. 
pocket, jafdje, /. w. 
poet, $>i$ter, w. j. 1. 
point (to), beuten (auf, ace). 
point, SPunft, m. j. 2\ it is on the — 

of striking, c$ tt)ill eben fc^lagen. 
politics, SPolttif,/. w. 
poor, arm. 
possible, mogli<$. 
power, Jcraft,/. s. 2 (pi. a*). 
praise, loben, w. 
pray, nur; — come along, fommen 

@ic nur mit ; how old are you, 

— ? ttrie alt jlnb <Ste benn ? 
present, ©eftyenf, «. j. £. 
presume, I — , ttotyl. 
pretty, adj. tyiibfdj ; aafe/. siemltcfy. 
price, $)rei$, #*. j. 2. 
probable, tt>afyrfcfyeinlidj; that is 

probably an invention, baS mag 

ttoljl cine (Erftnbung ♦ ♦ . fein, 
professor, sprofe'ffbr, m. mx. 
put, to — up with, jt<§ (ett»a$) ge* 

fallen laflen. 

quantity, SWenge, /. 70. 
quarter, SMertel, «. j-. i ; a — to 

io, brci SUertel (auf) 10. 
question, ftrage, /. w. ; it is a — 

of, e$ fyanbelt ft$ urn (ace). 
quick, fd&nefl. 
quiet, rutyig. 
quite, ganj. 

rain, regnen, w. 

rare, jelten. 

rate, at any — , jebenfafld. 

read, lefen, s. 

reader, £efebu<$, n. s. 3. 

reading, Seftit're,/. w. 

ready, fcereit. 

real, nnrfltdj, eigentluty. 

reason, ©runb, ;//. s. 2 (pi. ii). 

regard (to), ftucfftcfct,/. w. (auf). 

rely (upon), fid) aerlaffcn (auf, ace). 

remain, bleiben, s. (aux. fein). 

remaining, ubrig. 



repeat, tt)ieber^o'Tettr w. 

represent, barfMen, w. 

residence, SBofynung,/. w. 

respect, £inftd)t, /. w. 

resume, ttrieberau fneljmen, s. 

right ( = correct), ritfyttg ; — 
good, redjt gut; to be — , re$t 
faben; — before, gerabe *or; 
— at, f^on an. 

rise, jleigen, s. (aux. fein). 

river, $lu§, m. s. 2. 

rogue, <S$t\m, m. s. 2. 

room, 3tmmer, n. s. 3. 

royal, fimtgltdj. 

run, laufen, s. (aux. fein). 

sake, for your — , urn bemertttfffen, 
urn Sfyretnullen (§ 127). 

salamander, ©alama'nber, m. s. 1. 

same, the — , berfelbe (§ 134). 

say, fagen, w. ; often to be trans- 
lated by a form of foflen (§ 

191, 5). 
saying, <Spru$, m. s. 2 (pi. it). 

scene, (Scene,/, w. 

season, Sajrefyett, /. w. 

seat, ty\QL%,~m. s. 2 (pi. a); to take 

a — , 3>lafc netymen; — one's self, 

jt$ fefcen. 
second, ber jtoeite; -ly, jtt>etten$. 
see, fetjen, s. 
seem, fdjeinen, s. 
several, metyrere (§ 158). 
shall, future, tt>erben (§ 168, 2); 

modal \ foflen (g§ 1 80-191). 
she, (le. 
short, furj. 
shoot, f^iegen, s. 
show, jetgen, w. 
shut, fcfyltefjen, s. 
sick, Tranf. 
side, (Seite, /. w. 
sight, <5efyen$tt>urbigfett, /. w. 
silent, be or become — , f<$tt>ei* 

gen, j. 
since, prep. \<\t(dat.). 
sing, ftngen, s. 
sir, mein $err. 
sister, <&§X0t$vt, f. w. 
sit, fi^en, s.\ to — down, tfdj fe^en, 

reft. 10. ; let us — down, fe^en tt)tr 

und. 
situation, £age,/. w. 
six, fed^d. 
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skate, €<Mtttf$tit' *• *• %- 

small, fletn. 

so, fo; (= accordingly, then) alfo; 

— far as I am concerned, toai 
mid} betrifft; — I have (in an- 
swers), bad fpbt vfy aud}; — very 
strange, fo feltfam. 

society, ©efellfdjaft, /. w. 

some, irgtnb tin, ctnig* (g§ 150, 152); 

— more, no<$ eiitige ; — one, 
irjjenb jemanb. 

something, ettt>ad. 

sometimes, bidtoeilen, MJtoetle*. 

somewhat, ettoad. 

eon, @o(}n, m . /. J? (//. 3). 

soon, balb. 

sorry, I am — , ed tfcttt mir Ifib. 

sort, all sorts of, all cr lei; what — 

of, »ad fur (§ 145). 
speak, foremen, s. 
spirit, ©eijt, m. s. 3. 
spook, ©eft at ft, n. s. 3. 
stand, fte^en, s. 
state, @taat, m. mx. 
station, S3afrt&of, m.s.2 (pi. 6). 
stay, ftd} auftalten, s. 
step, treten, j. 
still, <z</z/. (time, degree) nod); 

(adversative) bod}. 
storm, ©etoitter, n. s. 1. 
story, ®efd}id}te, /. w. 
stove, Dfen, w. j. 7 (//. 6). 
strange, fonberbar, feltfam. 
stride, fdjreiten, j. (««.*. fetn). 
strike, fd}lagen, j. 
strong, ftarf. 
student, ©tube'nt, w. «/. 
study, fhtbieren, w. 
subject, untertoe'rfen, j. 
such, fold}; — a, fo em. 
suffering, Cetben, n. s. 1. 
suffice, geniigen, n. 
summer, @ommer, w. j. i. 
summit, ©ipfel, #*. s. 1. 
suppose, meinen, w. 
sure, ffcfyer; to be — , fretli$, aller* 

btngd; ~ly, gctt>t^; they -ly know, 

man toeijj bod} wotyl. 

table, £tf<$, m. s. 2. 

take, netymen,. s.; to — cold, ftd} 
erfdltett, rejl. w.; to — a seat, 
9Mafe nefynen; — a walk, einen 
©pajiergang mad>en. 



talk, rcbm, w.; there is much — 
about, ed toirb ftiel gmbet ubcr. 

tarry, Sfrtoeilen* w. 

taste, ©ef&macf, w. j. 2. 

teacher, £e$ret, w. j. i, £e$rtrin, 
/. w. 

tedious, knatott'tig. 

tell, fagen, a/. 

ten, jcbn. 

test, ^rnfunoy/. w. 

than, aid. 

thank, banfett, w.; (I) — you, 
banfe. 

thanks, tard, m. s. (no pi.). 

that, dem. pron. bad; jcntr (§ 129); 
r*/. pron. ber, bit, bad; toeldjwr, 
tocldjf, toeldjed (§£ 136 ff.); sub. 
conj. ba§. 

the, </*/. art. btr (g 72). 

theater, Sweater, n. s. 1. 

them, dat. tfmcn, ace. fie; there are 
six of — , ed gtebt Daren fe$d. 

then, berm; (temporal) bann. 

there, ba, bort; — is, — are, ed 
giebt, also ed tfl, ed ftnb (§ 340); in 
— , brtnnen. 

they, fie; indef. man. 

thing, !l)ing, n. s. 2; any such — 
as, fo ettoad tote. 

think, benfen, w. (% 330); to — of, 
an (ace. ) . . . benfen. 

third, ber brttte. 

this, bied; — time, biedmal; — 
evening, $eute abenb. 

thoroughly, gritnbUcty. 

those, — are, bad ftnb. 

though, sub. conj. obgleid}, obtoo^l; 
adv. bodj; wasn't it warm — , 
n>ar ed bo4 toarm. 

thought, ©ebanfe, m. mx. 

three, brei. 

through , burd^ (ace. ) ; — with , fertig 
mit. 

throw, toerfem s. 

ticket, SMflett, n. s. 2 (pi. A\t). 

time, (duration) 3eu\ f. w.; (oc- 
casion) SWal, n. s. 2; this — , 
biedmal; what — , tote »iel U^r; 
once upon a — , einmal. 

title, Xitel, m. s. 1. 

to, usually dative, ju; — the 
concert, ind Jconjert; — the edge, 
bid an ben 0*anb; — London, — 
the station, na$ Sonbon# na$ bem 
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93aftt$ofe; to step — the window, 

an$ ftenjta treten. 
to-day, $eute. 
together, jufammen. 
to-morrow, tnorgen. 
to-night, tyeute abenb. 
too, ju; audj. 
toward, gegen» a^. 
tower, Xuxm, m. s. 2 (pi. ft). 
train, 3ug, m. s. 2 (pi. it). 
travel, fatyren, s. y reifen, w. 
tree, 93autm m. s. 2 (pi. fat). 
trouble, SJtttye, /. w. 
true, ma&r. 

turn out, tt>erben (aux. fcin). 
twelve, jroolf. 
twenty, jttanjigj twentieth, ber 

jttanugfte; the — first, bcr eta* 

unbjwatnigfle. 
twice, &tt>etmal. 
two, g»ci. 

under, utttcr (dat. and ace), 
understand, serftetyen, s. 
unfortunately, leiber. 

united, fcereinigt. 

university, Untoerfttdt', /. w. 

unpleasant, una'ngettetym. 

until, bid. 

upon, auf (dat. and arc); once — 

a time, einmal ; — the whole, 

im ganjen. 
use, gebraudjen, w.; = spend, jubrtn* 

8™ (§ 330). 
usual, gerooljrilid). 

valley, Xtyal, n. s. 3. 
verb, 35erbum, n. s. (pi. *a). 
very, fetyr; — much (degree), fefyr; 

— well (= agreed, ' all right '), 

fetyr gent ; he is doing — well 

ed getyt itym fetyr gut. 
victory, <Steg, m. s. 2. 
view, in — of all that, ttad) aUe 

bent. 
village, Dorf, n. s. 3. 
visit, befmtyen, w. 
voice, (Sttmme, /. w. 
vote, <Stimme,/. w. 
voyage, ©eeretfe, /. w. 

wait, roartett, w. 

walk (for pleasure), ©pajtergang, 
m. s. 2 (pi. a); as verb, getyen, j. 



want, nttfgen, tt>flnf(^eti, w. ; 

(= need) braudjen, w. 
warm, ©arm. 
watch, £afdjenu$r, /. w. 
way, 2Beg, m. s. 2 ; in the — of, 

in (dat.); the — home, ber $etat* 

»eg, $u<ftt>eg. 
we, tmr. 
weak, f$tt>adj. 
weather, SCBetter, n. s. 1. 
week, 2Bod>e,/. w. 
welcome, ttriUfo'mmen. 
well, gut; very — {= agreed, • all 

right '), fetyr gern ; he has done 

that — , bad fytt er gut gemactyt; I 

am doing — , id) befutbe tm$ tt>o$l; 

interj. Witt. 
what, inter, pron. tt>0$; rel.pron. 

meld) (§ 144); — sort, kind of, 

ttad fur (§ 145). 
when, inter. ttXWttt ; sub. conj. 

tuettn. 
where, tt>o. 

whether, ,r#3. r^i>/. oft. 
which, re I. pron. ber, toeld) 

(§ 136). 
while, Beit, /. w.; a — , cine 3eit 

lang. 
who, inter, pron. t»er; rel. ttttldj or 

ber; he — , tt>er (§ 140). 
whoever, n>er, tt>er aud). 
whole, gait*. 

why, inter. tt>arum; interj. bo$. 
wide, toett. 

will,/«/«r^, tterben (§ 186, 2); mo- 
dal, ttoUen (§§ 1 89-191). 
wind, SSMnb, m. s. 2. 
window, Sender, n. s. 1. 
wish, ttmnfefyen, «».; rooflen. 
with, nut (dat.). 
withal, bftut. 
without, obne (ace). 
woman, Dame/ /. w. ; $rau, /. w. ; 

2Beib, n.s.S. 
wonder, 1 — whether, id) m8d)te 

n>tffetif ob; how late is it, I — , 

hrie fpdt ijl e$ tooljl. 
wood, #olj, n. s. 3 ; ' woods ', 

SEBalb, m.s.3. 
word, 2Bort, n. s. 2-3. 
work, Arbeit, /. w. ; (of an author) 

2Berf, n. s. 2. 
workingman, Sfrbeiter, m. s. 1. 
world, 2Belt,/. w. 
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worse, worst, f$le$ter, fdjlecfyfeft. 
wretched, clenb. 
write, (tyreiben, s. 

year, 3a$r, n. s. 2. 
yes, ja; — indeed, jattojl* 
yesterday, gejlern. 
yet, nod), bod>. 
yonder, bert. 



you, tot (§ 303, 4); t$r (//. of tot); 

@ie (polite address) ; ace. bid), 

eu$, <Ste ; dat. Dir, cud), 3tynen; 

indef. matt. 
young, jung; — lady, ftrdulein, n. 

s. 1. 
your, beitt, titer, 3$r. 
yourself, emphatic, felfej* ; fv/7. 

(§8201,202). 



INDEX. 



The numbers refer to sections. For strong verbs consult the list in § 331, 



a, pronunciation of, 15 ; written instead 

of aa, App. I, 8, 4. 
d, pronunciation of, 22 ; as umlaut of aa, 

85, 1, a ; ft and ge, App. I, 8, 1. 
ab, prep. 877. 

abtv, 879, 1 ; ober after, 879, 3. 
ablaut, 828, 2 ; classes, 829 ; in deriva- 
tion, 884, 1, 886. 
abstract nouns, use of art. with, 226; 

pin. of, 288, 1, a. 
accent, 61-4 ; in compound verbs, 207, 4 ; 
in compound nouns, 899 ; in compound 
particles, 408. 
accusative, use of, 268-9 ; with verbs, 
268-5 ; cognate, 264 ; two objects, 265, 
845, 1; adverbial, 266; absolute, 267, 
869, 3; with prepositions, 268, 876,2; 
with adjectives, 269 ; in impersonal 
constructions, 205, 1, 2, 268, 3. 
active voice, 71, 164 ; with passive force 

after Iaffen, etc., 866, 1, a and 2, b. 
address, nom. in, 248; pronouns of, 121, 

801. 
adjectives, inflection, 101-9, 286-9; com- 
parison, 111-14, 292-6 ; derivation, 
889-91; composition, 404-6; syntax, 
286-96; without inflection, 101, 286, 
109, 2-4 ; strong, 102-5 ; weak, 106-7 ; 
strong or weak, 288 ; as substantive, 
108, 290 ; in predicate, 110, 289 ; ir- 
regularities of inflection, 109 ; of com- 
parison, 114, 296 ; with gen., 252 ; with 
dat., 260 ; with ace, 269 ; with prepo- 
sitions, 291 ; repetition necessary, 232, 
2; orthography of proper adjectives, 
4, 3, and App. I, 8, 13, b. 
adjective clauses, 414. 
adverbial clauses, 415. 
adverbs, 216; classification, 871; primi- 
tive, 872 ; relation to adj., 878 ; from 
nouns, 874 ; comparison, 875 ; ordinal, 
299, 1 ; relative, 816 ; prepositional, 
876, 5, a ; position of, 96, 424 ; com- 
bined with substantive inf., 865,2, a; 
with partitive gen. , 253, 3 ; for rel. 
pron., 139, 2. 



Sifter*, 388, 1. 

-age, 234, 2. 

ai, pronunciation, 27 ; limited use, App. 

1, 3, 3. 

sal, pi! of nouns in, 275, 4, a; neuter 

nouns in, 280, 2. 
a(l f 146, 817 ; alle, 817, 1 ; atleS, 317, 2 ; 

atlroo, 816, 3. 
aflefn,879 r l. 
aUeitfatf*, 288, 1, a. 
aflcr*, 294, 1 ; alleiiiebft, 294, 1, a. 
Alphabet, German, 2 ; script, 7. 
aid, 381, 1, a ; with predicate nom., 242, 

2, 271; with appositive, 265, 3, 271, 
1-3; with following rel., 314, 3; for 
a(3 ob, 859, 3, a ; in comparisons, 881, 
1, a ; omitted after fo, 881, 1, h. 

all ob, a(3 roenn, with unreal subj., 859, 3. 

aid tote, in comparisons, 881, 1, a. 

am, with sunerl., 112, 294, 5; in superl. 

of adv., 876, 2. 
an, 377. 
attber, 147; anberS = else, 258, 2, c ; an* 

bert&alb, 118,3,6. 
angft, 260, 2, b. 
anftatt, 877; with inf., 367, 6. 
WnU, 388, 2 ; ftntroort, 285, 2. 
attttoorten, construction with, 257, 1, a. 
apostrophe, in gen., 284, 1, 6; cf. also 

App. I, 3, 14. 
apposition, 270-2, 285 ; immediate, 270 ; 

mediate, 271 ; spurious, 272. 
appositional, pen , 246, 4, a; predicate, 

110, 1, 289, 1, 368, 2, 369, 2. 
ttrmut, 235, 1, a. 
sartig, 390, 1. 
article, 72-3 ; use, 228-82 ; see under 

def . and indef . art. 
tttla*, pi. of 281, 1, a. 
ait, pronunciation, 28. 
au, pronunciation, 31 ; ft, not %z, App. 

I, 8, 1. 
audy, 380, 1, a, b; in indef. rel. clauses, 

140,2, 8*1,1, m. 
auf, 877; auf bafc, 881, 1, c 
auferftehett, 848, 1. 
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aufi, in superl. of adv., 112, 2, 875, 2. 
aut, aufcer, aufcer&alb, 877. 
aufterlefen, 848, 1. 
auxiliaries, of tense, 171-2 ; use, 168, 



1-2, 828; omission, 824; periphrastic 
and causal, 825; modal, 188-94, 882-8; 
of voice, 195, 844. 
an, 29, 1. 



b, pronunciation, 85; in Eng. cognates, 

App. 11,7,2. 
Stanfe, pi. of, 276, a. 
banae, 260, 2, b. 
»anf, 275, 1, a. 
.bar, 890, 2. 
©au, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 
be*, 208, 1, a, 896, L 
beaeanen, 263, 1, b. 
bei, 877. 

bribe, 148 ; beibeS, 148, t 
bet>or, 841, 1, 881, 1. 



begablen, 268, 1, c. 

biitncit, 877. 

bit, prep., 877 ; sub. conj., 881, 1. 

bitten, with double object, 265, 1, a. 

bUtben, with inf., 866, 3. 

®oot, pi. of, 275, 3. 

borrowed words, accent, 64; gender, 

286 ; declension, 281-2. 
braudben, inf. for perf. pple., 826, 2, b. 
©rett, pi. of, 276, a. 
&ud)flabe, gen. of, 279, 2, a. 



C, pronunciation, 86; in new spelling, 

86, 1, App. I, 8, 12. 
capita] letters, use of, 4 ; in pronouns of 

address, 801, 5; in verbal phrases, 842, 

2, b and 3, a; cf. also App. I, 8, 13. 
case, 70; see under nom., gen., etc. 
causal clauses, dependent, 415, 5. 
d), pronunciation, 87. 
d), as intensive stem suffix, 895, 1. 
scben, 79, 887, 1. 
(£hor, gender and decl., 275, 3. 
Christian names, pi. of, 284, 3, b. 
d)*, pronunciation of, 87, 5. 
cf, 2, 2; pronunciation of, 86, 2. 
cognates, Eng. and Ger., 1, 2, and App. 

II. 
collective noons, congruence of verb 

with, 846, 1. 
comma, use of, 6. 
comparative clauses, 415, 7. 



comparison of adjectives, 111-14, 292-6; 
of adverbs, 216, 2, 875. 

composition of noons, 899-408 ; adjec- 
tives, 404-6; verbs, 206-14, 841-3; 
particles, 68, 1, 408. 

concessive clauses, 415, 4. 

conditional mode, 168, 3, 862. 

conditional sentences, 859, 415, 3. 

conjugation, 171-98, 823-81; weak, 
174-8; strong, 179-85, 328; mixed, 
186. 

con jnnctions, 218, 878-81 ; general con. 
nectives, 379; adverbial, 880; subor- 
dinating, 881, 415. 

connecting vowel, use of, 169, 176, 327; 
dropped in strong verbs, 183. 

consecutive clauses, 415, 9. 

consonants, classification, 83; pronun- 
ciation, 34-60; representation in Eng. 
cognates, App. II. 



b, pronunciation, 38; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 8, 2. 
fca(r),in compounds, with prep., 122, 2, 

182, 810, 418, 1, c, 867, 6, a ; with verb, 

841,1. 
ba, added to rel., 316, 2; with rel. force, 

816, 3; as sub. conj., 881, 1, b. 
bamit, 881, 1, c. 
feat, as absolute subject, 131, 1 ; referring 

to persons, 309, 4 ; for roctS referring to 

sentence, 315, 2. 
ba%, 881, 1, d ; omission of, 360, a. 
dative, formation, 77, 2, 81, 2, 84, 2, 89, 

94; meaning, 70, 256; use, 256-62; 

with verbs, sole object, 257 ; secondary 

object, 258 ; of interest, 259 ; ethicai, 

259, 4; with adjectives, 260; with 



nouns, 261 ; with interjections, 261, 1, 
a ; with prepositions, 376, 3, 4 ; = pos- 
sessive, 227, a, 259, 1, a; with oourz 

banfeit, 257, 1, a. [gen., 247. 

•be, 387, 2. 

declension, 66; of articles, 72-3; nouns, 
76-100, 273-85 ; foreign nouns, 281-2; 
proper names, 99-100, 284-5; adjec- 
tives, 101-18, 286-8; of pronouns, 
120-63. 

definite article, 72; use, 228-32; con- 
tractions, 223 ; omission, 224 ; use with 
proper names, 225; generic, 226; r= 
possessive, 227; distributive, 228; in 
phrases, 229 ; repetition, 232. 

demonstratives, 129-35, 809-11 ;= per- 
sonal pron., 122, 2, a. 
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$(itfmal, pi. of, 276, a. 

benn —for, 879, 2 ; = then, 880, 1; = 
than, 881, 1, a; with concessive subj., 
866, 1, a. 

denominative verbs, 894. 

dependent clauses, 418-15. 

dependent order; see word-order. 

ber, art., 72; dem., 129, 181, 309; rel., 
186, 188, 814 

derivation, 884-98; general principles 
of, 884; nouns, 885-8; adjectives, 889- 
91 ; verbs, 892-6 ; pronouns and par- 
ticles, 897-8; see farther under com- 
position. 

berfenffle, 183, 811. 

berer, 309, 2. 

Sero, 809, 5. 

berfelbe, 184,811, 1,897. 

bee, 809, 1, a. 

betbalb, besroegen, 182, L 

bef*o, 881, 1,/. 



determinatives, 129, 188-6, 811. 

dialects, 8, 221; loss of pret. in, 361, 
1, o. 

bfei, inflection, 129; use, 180; absolute 
subject, 180, 2. 

biemeil, derivation, 408, 2. 

bfeifefri, 877. 

digraphs, 2, 2. 

dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 

diminutive suffixes, 79, 887, 4, 895, 2. 

$fna, pi. of, 276, a. 

diphthongs, 2, 2, 26-81. 

*od>, 880, 1, a, c. 

$orn, pi. of, 279, 1, a. 

®ruff, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 

bu, orthography, 4, 2, 801, 5; use in ad- 
dress, 801, a, 1 ; declension, 120. 

bunfen, 268, 1, 6, 880, a. 

burcb, as prep., 877; as prefix, 212, 841, 8. 

bfirfen, 188, 189, 191, 1, 388. 

Dutch, relation to German, 1, 1, App. II, 3. 



\ 



t, pronunciation, 16; dropped in inflec- 
tion of adjectives in el, en, er, 287 ; 
dropped in comparison, 118, 3, 292, 2; 
use as connecting vowel, 176, 183, 827, 

»t, as nominal suffix, 887, 8; in adverbs, 
878, 3; omission of, in imv., 188, 2, 
827, 2 and 2, a. 

ebe, eher, 296, 3. 

ei, pronunciation, 29. 

*(f, 98, 887, 4. 

ein, indef. art., 73; num., 116, 297; 
pron., 116, 1, 149, 1, 818. 

efnanber, 804, 2. 

efnta*, 150, 819. 

efni, 297, 818, 1 and 1, a. 

cfnunbbcrfelbe , 811, 1, c. 

efm>er(eiben, 343, 1. 

dtel, 286, 5. 

cteln, 263, 1, b. [395, 2. 

«el, nouns in, 79, 887, 5; as verbal suffix, 

emp«, 896, 2, c. 

ttn, nouns in, 79; as adjective suffix, 
390, 3 ; as verbal suffix, 302, 1 ; in sing, 
of weak feminines, 277, 1. 

•ens, in gen., 97, 2, 279, 2; in ordinal 
adverbs, 299, 1; in absolute superla- 
tives, 875, 2, a. 



f, pronunciation, 39; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 3. 
.fad), 299, 1, 890, 6. 
factitive verbs, 893, 1 ; factitive object, 

268, a, 264, 1; predicate, 110, 1, 6. 
fflhren, with inf., 366, 4. 
•faltig, «falt<e/ 890, 7. 



enr», 208, 1, b t 896, & 

enrgegeit, 377. 

etttlaffen, 249, 2, a. 

entweber, 879, 3. 

er, inflection, 120 ; use n address, 801, 2. 

er*, 208, 1, c, 896, 3. 

«er, nouns in, 79, 887, 6; adjectives in, 

890, 4 ; as verbal suffix, 895, 3. 
seref, 387, 4. 
erfnnern, 249, 3, a. 
*erlef, 299, 1, 890, 5. 
*ern, weak verbs in, 177 ; as adjective 

suffix, 390, 3. 
erfl, 114, 5, 296, 3. 
er}*. 888, 3, 391, 1. 
ei, special uses of, 122, 3, 808 ; omission 

with impersonal verbs, 204, 2; as gen., 

252, 1, a, 266, l,d, 800,2. 
etUcb-, 150, 319, 1, a. 
ermaft, 151 ; with adj., 105, 2, 253, 2, a; 

as adv., 320, 1. 
eu, pronunciation, 80; for ie in archaic 

verb forms, 828, 3, a. 
exclamation, nom. in, 243 ; gen. in, 255 ; 

dat. in, 261, 1, a ; inf. in, 867, 7. 
exclamatory sentences, 410, 1, 420, 2. 
en, 29, 1. 



faf*, ftft, 378, 3. 

gfelft, frelfeit, 279, 2, a. 

feminine nouns, un in fleeted in sing., 77, 

1; exception, 277, 1; with »8 in com- 

pounds, 400, 2, a. 
final clauses, 416, 8. 
tfnben, with inf., 866, 3. 
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ffloft, pi. of, 275, 3 

fragen, 265, 1, a. 

Qfrduleiu, gender, 283, 2, a; with name, 

285, 1, b. 
frei, 252,1, b. 
ffifclen, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 5. 



ffir, 877 ; with verbs of regarding, 265, 

3,o. 
fcfirfi, 278, 1, b. 
future, 168, 353 ; present used for, 849, 

1; not expressed by too lien, 888, 3, a. 
future perfect, 168, 853. 



a, pronunciation, 40; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 9, 2. 

gang, uninflected, 109, 3. 

©e*, as prefix of nouns, 388, 4; of adjec- 
tives, 391, 2 ; of verbs, 396, 4; as aug- 
ment of pple., 167, 1, 826. 

geboren, 844, 2. 

gegen, gen, 841, 1, 877. 

gegettuber, 377. 

©ebalt, pi. of, 276, a. 

gebett, with inf., 866, 4, 369, 5. 

@ebeim(er)rat, inflection, 401, a. 

gemaft, 377. 

gender, 69 ; determination of, 75 ; rules 
for, 238-7 ; by meaning, 283 ; by form, 
284 ; in compounds, 235 ; in borrowed 
words, 236 ; variable, 237. 
^-genitive, formation of, 80, 84, 1, 89, 94, 
97, 2, 99, 1, 100, 1; use, 245-55 ; with 
nouns, 246 ; with verbs, sole object, 
248; with verbs, secondary object, 249; 



partitive gen., with verbs, 250; with 
adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 253; 
adverbial (place, time, manner), 251, 
'874 ; with adjectives, 252 ; in exclama- 
tions, 255 ; with prepositions, 376, 5; 
substitutes for, 100, 1, 247. 

German language, relation to Eng., 1 and 
App. II ; historical periods, 220 ; liter- 
ary language and dialects, 221 ; good 
German, 8, 222. 

Germanic languages, App. II, 3; shifting 
of consonants in, App. II, 5. 

gern, comparison of, 375, 1. 

gerundive, 870. 

©efTcbt, pi. of, 276, a. 

giebt(e§ giebt), 263, 3, a, 808, 1, a, 840. 

gfauben, 257, 1, a. 

*gleid)en, 127, 2, 132, 2, 306, % 

Grimm's Law, App. II, 6, 1, a. 

©ttttfl, $u ©unften, 275, 1, a. 



% t pronunciation, 41 ; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 9, 3. 
baben, conjugation, 171-2 ; use as aux., 

168, 1, 823, 201, 1; impersonal use of, 

268, 3, a, 808, 1, a; with inf., 866, 3 and 7. 
*haft, 390, 8. 

balb, uninflected, 109,3; Etalber, 289,2, b. 
*halb, *halben, 'balber, 127,306, 1, 377. 
'balb, in dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 
$<mb, 240, 1 ; gu &anben, oorbanbeu, etc., 

275, 1, a. 
$aupt, pi. of, 276, a. 
beiften, perf . pple. of, 326, 2, 6 ; with" 

dat., 265, 1, b ; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, 

a; with predicate inf., 866, 5; with 

predicate, perf. pple., 869, 6. 
<beft, 93, 887, 7. 



b((fen, with ace, 268, 1, b ; perf. pple. 
of, 326, 1, b; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, a. 

bet, 210, 2. 

$err, pi. of, 94, 1; as title, 278, 1, b; 
once used in address, 301, 2 

$erj, 97, 2, a. 

bier*, 132, a. 

High German, 220 ; High German shift- 
ing of consonants, App. II, 6. 

bin, 210, 2. 

bfnter, as prep., 877 ; as prefix, 212, 1. 

bort, 109, 1, 114, 2. 

$obtprtefler, £obdieb, in flection, 401, a. 

boreit, use of inf. for perf. pple., 188, 3, 
a, 826, 2, b; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, b. 

bunbtrr, 115, 1, 297,4. 

hyphen, use of, 6, 400, 4. 



i, pronunciation, 17 ; never doubled, 14, 

1, a. 
id), inflection, 120 ; omission, 802, 3. 
*fd)t, 387, 8,390, 9. 
it, pronunciation, 17, 2. 
tit, nouns in, 93, 2. 
»ieren, verbs in, 174, 1, a, 826, 2, a, 

895, 4. 
sf g, as suffix of adjectives, 890, 10 ; of 

Terbs, 895, 5. 



tbr, in address, 301, 1; omission of, 801, 
2, 868, 1. 

3bro, 808, 1. 

immer, in indef. rel. clauses, 140, 2, 881, 
1, m. 

imperative, 71; tenses of, 168, 4; omis- 
sion of e in, 827, 2 ; use of, 363; substi- 
tutes for, 363, 3; passive imv. with fein, 
844, 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 204-6, 889-40; with 
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secondary object in gen., 249,4; with 
dat., 259, 2, a, 6; with ace, 268, 3; 
use of e§ with, 808, 1. 

in, 877, 841, 1. 

*tn, 93, 94, 2, 887, 9 ; names of women in, 
285, 1, c 

indefinite article, 78; use, 280; omis- 
sion, 281. 

itibtm, 881, 1, «• 

indefinite pronouns, 146-68, 317-22. 

indicative, 71; use, 854; for imv., 868, 
3, c. 

indirect dtsconrse, 860-1; indirect ques- 
tion, 142, 1, 860, 4. 

Indo-Enropean languages, App. II, 2. 

infinitive, 71, 166; declension, 274; use, 



364-7 ; nature of, 864; substantive, 365; 

without gu, 866; with §u, 867; for imv., 

866, 6; after prep., 217, 3; omission 

with modal aux., 193; position of, 426. 
fnnerhalb, 377. 
inseparable prefixes, 208, 896. 
interjections, 219, 382-3; nature of, 882; 

list, 883. 
interrogative pronouns, 148-5, 812-18. 
intransitive vefbs, 164, 1; aux. with, 

823; passive of, 198, 345, 2. 
inversion, see word-order, 
frgenb, 152. [292, 2. 

sffcf), 390, 11; superl. of adjectives in, 
iterative numerals, 299, 1; pret. 350, 1; 

verbs, 895, 2, 3. 



I, pronunciation, 42; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
jci, 380, 1, d. 
it, 881, 1,/. 
jkbenfaUS, 288, 1, a. 



jeb-, jebermatin, jegltd), 158. 
iemanb, 154, 821,2. 
Jen-, 129-80. 
jenfettft, 877. 
jungft, 375, 3. 



t, pronunciation, 48; in cognates, App. 

II, 9, 1. 
frtn, 155; feineSroegS, 288, 1, a. 
.reft, 98, 887, 7. 
ftlima, pi. of, 281, 1, a. 



fommen, with pert pple., 369, 5. 

fomten, 188-9, 191, 1, 384. 

f often, 263, 1, b. 

t raft, 877. 

«f unft, 275, 1, a. 



(/pronunciation, 44; in cognates, App. 
11,10. 

lacben, with gen., 248, 1, a. 

Saben, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 

£anb, pi. of, 276, a. 

lattg*, 877. 

Sangmeile, inflection, 401, a. 

laffen, as aux., 825, 1; perf. pple. of, 
326, 2, fc; with reflexive = passive, 199, 
205, 3, a; with inf. and object, in dat., 
265, 1, b; with inf., 366, 1, a, 6; with 
act. inf. = pass, imv., 844, 1, 863, 
3, d. 

Latin, relation to German, App. II; in- 
flections, 281, 1, 284, 2 and 2, a. 

Unit, 877. 

iauter, 286, 5. 

(ebren, 265, 1, a; in pass., 345, 1, a; with 



inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. of, used fox 

perf. pple., 826, 2, b. 
left, 260, 2, 6. 
«lein, 79, 387, 1. 
*ler, 887, 6. 
lermn, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for 

perf. pple., 826, 2, 6; used for lebren, 
(eftt, 114, 5, 296, 3. [265, 1, a 

steitte , in compounds, 288, 2, a. 
;lid>, 373, 1, 890, 12. 
«td)t, pi. of, 276, a. 
Ifegen, with inf., 866, 3. 
- litis, 83, 3S7,10;»ling3, 374, b. 
lobneit, 249, 4, a. 
lo*, 252, 1, a, 6; «Io§, 390, 13. 
Low German, 220. 
Siigeit ftrafen, 265, 1, d. 
£ump, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 



m, pronunciation, 45; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
maefcen, as aux., 825, 1, b; with inf., 

866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for perf. pple., 326, 
S&age n, pi. of, 274, 1, a. [2, b. 

mahnen, 249, 1, a. 
fOlal, 276, a. 



man, 156, 321, 199. 

m and), 157. 

uXanti, pi. of, 276, 1, a. 

SRarf, after num., 240, 1. 

«iiia<Hg, 390, 14 

measure, nouns of, 240; ace. of, 266, 3. 

mebr, 158; in comparison, 113, 295. 
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mctyrcr, 158, 819, 3. 

tncincr, comparative of mem, 806, 2. 

tneifr, mtifktni, 296, 3. 

Middle German, 220, 2. 

mifc, 212, 2, 888, 5. 

mfr, 877. 

tnittett, mirtclfr, 877. 

mittltv, 296, 2. [conjugation, 186. 

mixed declension, 76, .3, 97-8, 279-80; 



modal auxiliaries, 188-94, 882-88, 826, 

2,6. 
modes, 71, 166; use of, 354-68. 
mdgen, 188-9, 191, 3, 193, 2, 885. 
SWorfc, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 
multiplicative*, 299, 1. 
smut, in compounds, 285, 1. 
mtiffcti, 188-9, 191, 4, 836. 



n, pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
nacfe, nacbft, 377. 
nacbahmen, 263, 1, c. 
Vtadyt, nacnt*, 275, 1, a. 
ncbcn, ncbft, 377. 
negation, double, 410, b; pleonastic, 410, 

1, c. 
mnncn, construction with, 265, 2. 
»ner, 387, 6. 
ng, pronunciation, 47. 
nitfot, with gen., 820, 2; pleonastic use 

of, 410, 1, c. 
nfrtr*, 159, 820, 2; with adj., 105, 2, 

258, 2, a. 
niemanb, 160, 321, 2. 



*n<«, 83, 85, 2, 237, 2, a, (1), 887, 11 . 

ii Off), 380, 1, e. 

nominative, 241-4; as subject, 241; as 
predicate, 242; in address, 243; ab- 
solute, 244. 

normal order, see under word-order. 

noons, 74-100, 273-85. 

number, of nouns, 69, 238-40; plu. or 
sing, lacking, 238; redundant plu., 
239; sing, for plu., 240; congruence of 
verb in, 346; see under plu. and sing. 

numerals, 115-18, 297-99; cardinals. 
115-7, 297; ordinals, 118; with part, 
gen., 253, 1; derivatives, 118, 299. 

nun, 880, l,f,g. 

nur, in relative clauses, 140, 2, 881, l,m. 



o, pronunciation, 18. 
6,' pronunciation, 28. 
ob, prep., 377; sub. conj., 381, 1; aI3 ob, 

359, 3 and 3, a. 
obgleicfe, obfcbon, obroohl, 381, 1, g. 
oberbalb, 877. 
object-clauses, 360, 861, 413. 



ober, 379, 3. 

obnc, 377; with inf., 867, 6. 

Old German, 220, 1. 

tor, nouns in, 97, 3, 279, 3. 

Ort, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

Orthography, 3, and Appendix L 



p, pronunciation, 48; in Eng. cognates, 
App. 11,7, 1. 

paav, fyaav, 319, 1. 

Varf,pl.,275,2, a. 

participle, 71, 167; used as adj., 101, 3; 
when compared, 292, 1; syntax of, 368- 
70; pres pple , 368; perf. pple., 369; 
gerundive, 370. 

passive, 195-9, 844-5; conjugation, 196; 
impersonal use of, 198, 345, 2; substi- 
tutes for, 199; formed with fein, 344, 1. 

perfect, 168, 349, 3; use of , 351. 

person, congruence of verb in, 347. 

persons, names of, 99, 284-5. 

personal pronouns, 120, 300-4; omission 
of, 302; place taken by man, 321, 1; 
adjective after, 105, 4, 288, 4. 

pf, pronunciation, 49; in cognates, App. 
II, 7,1, a. 

pflcgen, construction with, 248, 1, a. 

pi), pronunciation, 48, 1; use in new spel- 
ling, App. I, 8, 8. 



plural, of nouns, formation, 81, 85, 90, 
94, 97; lacking, 238; redundant, 239; 
sing, used for, 240; umlaut in, 274, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 3, 4, a, 276; double plurals, 
274-6; of abstracts, 238, 1, a; pi. verb 
with sing, subject, 346, a. 

possessires, 125-8, 305-8; strong forms, 
125; weak, 126; compounds, 127, 306; 
congruence, 128; ambiguous, 307, 1; 
postpositive, 308; repetition, 232, 2. 

predicate, nom., 242; after laffen with 
inf., 866, 1, a; appositive, 271, 368, 2, 
369, 2; predicate adj., 110, 289; inf., 
366, 5. 

prefixes, inseparable, 208, 396; sepa- 
rable, 210, 341-3; doubtful, 212, 841, 
3; of derivation, 884, 2, 388, 391. 

preposition, 217, 376-7; with gen., dat , 
etc., 876; list, 877. 

present, 168; use, 349. 

preterite, 168; use, 350; pret.-pres. 
verbs, 188. 
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pronouns, 119-418, 300-22; see under 

personal, relative, etc. 
pronunciation, 8-64; standard of, 8. 



proper names, inflection, 99-100, 284-6. 
punctuation, 6. 



a, 4it, pronunciation, 50. 
quantity of rowels, 14. 



quotation-marks, 6. 



r, pronunciation, 51; in cognates, App. 

11,10 
reciprocal pronoun, 123, 3, 304, 2. 
reflexive pronoun, 123, 201, 304; verbs, 

201-3; with gen. , 249, 3. 
rtittn, with inf., 866, 4. 
relative pronoun, 136-41, 814-16; sub- 



stitntes for, 139; never omitted, 187, 

1; compound, 814,2; adverbs, 316; 

clauses, 137, 413-14; comparison, 294, 

375, 2. 
roots, 384, 2. 
rufen, 263, 1, c. 



f, pronunciation, 52; f, 8, f[, %, App. II, 
8, 1, a. 

•*, as plural-sign, 282, 284, 3; as adverb- 
ial suffix, 374, a. 

fagen, construction after, 258, 1, a. 

*fal, 88, 234, 3, a, 387, 12. 

*fam, 390, 15. 

famt, 377. 

feb, pronunciation, 53; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 4, a, 9, 1, a. 

»fdtaft, 93, 387, 13. 

<3d)Hb, pi. of, 276, a. 

fdbmcidjeln, 263, 1, o. 

®dbmitcf, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

fefcon, 872, 1; relation to f$5n, 373, 3. 

script, German, 7, App. III. 

ffhen, with inf., 366, 2 and 2, b; perf. 
pple. of, 326, 2, b. 

fehr, comparison, 375, 1. 

friit, verb, 171-2; use of as aux. of 
tense, 323; of voice, 195, 1,2, 844; with 
predicate inf., 366, 5. 

fcitt, poss., 128, 2, 307; fetner £eit, 307, 

2, a. 

fctt, 877; as subj. conj., 381, 1. 

feitcnt, 376, 5, a. 

*ftft«, 806,3. 

felb, fclbaitber, 299, 2. 

fclber, felbft, 124, 289, 2, b, 304, 3, 311, 

3, 397, 1. 
'fcltg, 390, 16. 

sentence, 409-12; dependent clauses, 
413-15. 

separable prefixes, 206-7, 210-11, 341-3. 

sequence of tenses, 861. 

fid), 804; orthography, 4, 2; in subordi- 
nate clause, 804, 1; as reciprocal, 123, 
3, 304, 2. 

CHc, 801, 3, 4, 5; with imv., 172, 3. 



singular, for plural, 240; with more 
than one subject, 346, 3. 

fo, as resuming particle, 200, 2, 380, 1, 
k; as sub. conj., 381, 1, h\ as rel., 816, 
1; fo ein, 135, 1, a; fo etroaS, 151, 1. 

fold), 135, 311, 2; inflection, 135, 1. 

fo((en, 188-9, 191, 5, 337. 

fonber, 877. 

fonbern, 379, 1. 

<2porn, pi. of, 279, 1, a. 

fporten, 248, 1, a. 

ft, see unaer f. 

ftatt, 877; with inf., 867,6. 

flcbcn, with inf., 866, 3. 

frerben, with gen., 248, 1, 6. 

strong declension, of nouns, 273, 78-fc_ 
274-6; first class, 79-82, 274; second 
class, 83-6, 275; third class, 88-91, 
276; of adjectives, 102-5. 

strong conjugation, 328, 174, 179-85; 
list of strong verbs, 381. 

subject accusative with inf., 867, 3, a. 

subjunctive, 71, 172; use of, 855 61; 
kinds of, 355; imperative, 856; conces- 
sive, 356, 1; optative, 857; potential, 
858; diplomatic, 858, 1; dubitative, 858, 
2; unreal, 359; dependent, 360, for con- 
ditional, 362, 1. 

substantive adjective, 108, 290, 2; inf., 
365; clauses, 413. 

suffixes, in general, 384; of nouns, 887; 
of adjectives, 890; of verbs, 395 ; of ad- 
verbs, 874. 

superlative, 111-14, 294-6; predicate 
superl. , with am, 112, 294, 5; uninflected 
superl. as adv., Ill, 4, a, 373, 2, b, 
375, 3; of adverb, 112, 2, 113, 1, 375. 

syllabication, 5. 

syllables, open and closed, 14, 2, a. 
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t, pronunciation, 64; in cognates, App. 

II, 8, 1. 
Sell, gender, 285, 3. 
•trils, 806, 3. 
*tt\, 118, 3. 

temporal clauses, 415, 2. 
Xenor, pi. of, 275, 4, a, 270, 3, a. 
teases, 168; use of, 548-58; progressive 

tense forms lacking in Ger., 848, 1; 

sequence of, S61. 
tp, pronunciation, 55; limited use of, in 

new spelling, App. I, 8, 10. 
ffeun, asaux.,826. 



time, expression of, 298; gen. of, 261, 2; 

ace. of, 266, 2. 
titles, 247, 1; inflection of, 278,1, b; in 

connection with names, 285; sing, title 

with plural verb, 346, a. 
Xot, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 
transit ire verbs, 164, 1; inflected with 

$aben, 828; compounds, 263, 2. 
trigraphs, 2, 2 and 2, a. 
trofc, 877. 
Xu4>, pi. of, 276, a. 

stum, 88, 234, 3, a, 387, 14. [66. 

a, 2, 2 and App. II, 8, 1; pronunciation, 



n, pronunciation, 17. 

fi, 2, 2; pronunciation, 24. 

fiber, 377. 

nm, as prep., 877; as doubtful prefix, 
212, 841, 3; with inf., 867, 1, a, 5, 6. 

mm . . . Mttlleii, 127, 877. 

*unt Latin nouns in, 280, 2. 

ilaut, nature of, 21; how written, 21, 
1; as sign of pin., 81, 1, 274, 1, 85, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 90, 276; in comparison, 111, 
293; caused by suffix, 873, 3, 384, 2, 
887, 889, 2; in pres. of strong verbs, 
182, 828, 3; in pret. subj. of strong 
verbs, 179, 828, 4, a; as a factor in 
derivation, 884, 2. 



urn, accent of words in, 63, 3, 388, 6, 

891, 3. 
unangefeben, 877. 
unb, with inversion, 879, 4. 
unbefebabet, 377. 
unfern, unrocir, 376, 5, 6. 
ungcad)t€t, 877. 
sung, 93, 387,15. 
untcr, as prep., 377; as doubtful prefix, 

212, 341, 3. 
unterbalb, 377. 
ur*, 888, 7, 891, 4. 
«us, Lat. nouns in, with pi. in >en, 281, 

1, a; pi. of proper names in, 284, 3, d. 



*, pronunciation, 57; in cognates, App. 

n,7,4. 

tr*. 208, 1, <?, 396, 5. 

verb, 71, 164-215, 828-70; see voice, 
mode, etc.; irregular strong verbs, 185; 
list of strong verbs, 331; irregular 
weak verbs, 380; verbs with gen., 248- 
50; with dat., 267-8; with ace, 263-5. 

•trlorcn gr ben, 369, 5. 

•crmooc, 377. 

•crflkfaern, 249, 1, a, 268, 1, a. 

aid, 161, 822; ©ieles = melerlet, 822, 2. 



TOice, active and passive, 71, 164, 844-5. 

©on*, 212, 2; ooller, 289, 2, b. 

©on, 377; with dat. as substitute for gen., 
247; with passive verbs, 197; gen. of 
names in, 285, 3, a. 

©or, 877. 

rowels, 11-25; quantity of, 14; modifica- 
tion (umlaut), 21. 

vowel-change in strong verbs, in pres., 
179, 182, 328, 3 and 3, a; in pret. (ab- 
laut), 179-80, 828-9. 



», pronunciation, 58; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
IBaacn, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 
wabren*. 877, 881, L 
wann, 881, 1, », «•• 
Mtartcn, 248, 1, a. 
rwarts, 878, 2, a. 
was, inter., 148, 812; as rei., 141, 315; 

as indef., 162, 820; = roarum, 812, 3. 
»a* fur, 145, 318. 
weak declension, of nouns, 278, 76, 2, 

92-5, 277-8; of adjectives, 106-7, 

288. 

verbs, 174, 175-8; use of connect- 



ing vowel in, 176, 327; in *eln and *ern, 

177; irregular weak verbs, 330. 
Mtcgen, 877; *ioeflen, 127, 806, 1. 
SBetbnacfctcn, 275, a. 
wcil, 381, 1, J. 
«»rtfe, 251, 3, a, 874, 2. 
melcb, rel , 136, 138; inter., 144, 318; 

indef., 162, 319, 1, «; derivation, 897, 2. 
nxtiig, 168, 322. 
tornn, 381, 1, &, 359, 859, 3, a. 
wer, inter., 143-4, 812; rel., 140, 315; 

indef., 162. 
wrrben, conjugation, 171; use as a- >f 
I tense, 168; of voice, 195, 1, 2, rf 
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conditional, 168; warb and nmrbe, 828, 

4; roorben, 326, 2, c. 
me*, 143, 1, a, 812, 1, 315, 3. 
me*-, 139, 1. 
wtbtr, 212, 1, 377. 

mit, 242, 2, 271, 2, 266, 3, a, 881, 1, J, m. 
toitfccr, 214, 1, 841, 3. 
miffcn, 188, 190. 
too, 381, 1, m, 316; roo(r)*, 139. 
wohl, 372, 1, 875, 1, 880, 1, g. 
tooton, 188-9, 191, 6, 338, 344, 1. 
word-formation, 384-98; see under 

derivation and composition. 



word-order,^, 96, 142, 173^187, 194, 
215, 416-426; the normal order, 416, 1, 
a, 417; the inverted ifrder, 416, 1, a, 
418; the interrogatbre order, 416, 2, 
419; the dependent£order, 416, 3, 420; 
position of adjunots,~421, 6; of the 
noun, 421; of the verb, 422; of objects, 
423; of adverbs, 424,' of dependent in- 
flnitives, 425; of dependent clauses, 
426. 

a»ort, pi. of 276, a. 

SBitnbcr, e8 nimmt mi$, 265, 1, d; nmd 
SBunber, 258, 2, 6. 



X, pronunciation, 59. 



I t>, pronunciation, 20. 



j, pronunciation, 60; in^Jgnates, App. 

JLl, O) 1. 

•gen , in verbs, 395^ 
ger*. 208,/, 89J 

gu, 877; with/5 nf >f 864j 867; p08 ition in 
inf. of ^r^pounds, 207, 2; witjh dat. 



for predicate, nom., 242, 1, b; forming 
gerundive, 867, 4, 870; with dat. after 
verbs of making, etc , 265, 2, a. 

i|n>eeti, 297, 1, a. 

\mi\dyen, 877. 

gtno, gtnot', 297, 1, a. 
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WHITNEY'S (W. D.) COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Cheaper Edition. 538 + 362 pp. 
1 2mo. $1 . 50, retail. 

The standard American German dictionary. 

It defines some 60,000 words in such a manner as to give com- 
mand over a vastly larger number by (1) Placing the original 
meaning first and exhibiting the development of secondary 
meanings; (2) Marking historical correspondences between 
German and English words (a particularly helpful device); and 
(3) Indicating etymologies, particularly the derivation of Ger- 
man words from one another. 

GASC'S (F. E. A.) STUDENTS' DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. 1 1 86 pp. 1 2 mo. $1.50, retail. 

It is full, modern, idiomatic, and accurate. It defines thou- 
sands of French words found in no other French and English 
dictionary. Space for these has been made by the judicious 
omission of words alike in both languages, by giving only one 
of two or three English renderings almost exactly synonymous, 
and by various devices in arrangement. All the shades of sig- 
nificance a word assumes in various connections (those of recent 
origin in particular) are carefully canvassed, and its force in each 
one fully explained. Words that have many idiomatic applica- 
tions get an unusual proportion of space. 

GASC'S LIBRARY FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. 956 pp. (3 columns.) 8vo. $4.00, net. 

An expansion of the author's Students' Dictionary. It com- 
pares favorably, both for completeness and convenience, with 
any French and English dictionary extant. 

GASC'S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 647 pp. i8mo. $1.00, net. 

This edition differs from the Students' Dictionary chiefly in 
being in much smaller type. The number of words treated, 
and of idiomatic uses noted, is somewhat smaller. 

BELLOWS' (J.) FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
605 pp. i2mo. $1.00, net. 

Of the Pocket Edition (roan, $2.55 net^ and morocco, $3.10 net) 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says : " I was fairly astonished that 
such an atom of a book could be such a cyclopaedia of phrases." 

HRISlRY HOI T & fD 29 West 23d St., New York. 
nClNlVl nULl u L.U., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 

CAM1LLO VON KLENZE, 

Instructor in Chicago University. 

xiv + 331 pp. z6mo. 90 cents. Postage 8 cents* 
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An attractive and reasonably full collection, prepared ex 
pressly for school and college use, of German ballads and 
lyrics of the first order, to which are added a few student and 
popular songs. About fifty poets are represented. 

The introduction sketches the growth of ballad and lyric 
poetry in Germany, and touches on the relation of German 
jfoetry to antecedent and contemporary poetry of other 
nations. The most notable composers who have set the 
selections in this book to music are named in connection with 
each piece. To make room for as many poems as possible, 
the notes are confined to indicating the place of the selec- 
tions in the life and work of the respective poets, and explain- 
ing obscurities and real difficulties in the text. 



Willard Humphreys, Professor 
in Princeton College: — The selec- 
tion of German poems by von Klenze 
1 am much pleased with, and shall 
probably order some copies next 
autumn for my classes. 

H. H. Boyesen, Professor in 
Columbia College :— An admirable 
collection of German lyrics, well 
adapted for the use of college 
classes. The biographical and criti- 
cal notes are of the right kind, 
lucid, scholarly, and instructive; and 
the poems are selected with good 
judgment. 

George T. Files, Professor in 
Bowdoin College :— It seems to me 
we have long since felt the need of 
some volume of selected poems, such 
as just issued — complete enough to 
offer a good variety, and yet com- 
pact and easy to handle. 

J. T. Hatfield, Professor in 
Northwestern University, III.: — 
A delightful book, worth its weight 
in gold. 



R. W. Moore , Professor in Colguet 
University : — Just such a book as I 
have been wanting for a long- time. 
The selection of the poems is most 
satisfactory, the introduction gives 
the student a clear idea of the rela- 
tion the various lyric poets hold to 
one another and to literature in 
general, and the notes give enough 
information about the particular 
poems to help the reader appreciate 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. I am especially pleased 
with the constant attention paid to 
the relation between the poems and 
the music to which they nave been 
set. 

Charles Bundy "Wilson, Profes 
sor in University of Iowa : — A gem. 
The selec:ions are wisely made, and 
the notes are interesting and schol- 
arly. 

Isabella "Watson, Instructor in 
Carleton College* Minn.:— I like von 
Klenze's selection very much, and 
think it a beautiful little book. 
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FOUR GERMAN READERS 

WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARIES 
BRONSON'S GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY 

Edited by Thomas Bertrand Bronson, Master in the Lawrenceville School. 
xiv + 597 PP> i6mo. $1.25. Part /, with vocabulary \ 90 cents. Part II, 
with vocabulary \ 75 cents. 

In Part First sixty odd pages are devoted to the Grimms, as many to An- 
dersen, and half as many to Hauffs Wirtshaus im Spessart, omitting the 
digressions. Sandwiched between the different selections are same thirty 
*S pages of the best easy German verse. Part Second contains the whole of 

'§ Hauffs Karawane, interpolated stories included, together with some poetry. 

fi« Gustav Gruener^ Professor in Yale College : — I like its get-up and con- 

to tents very much. I hope I shall be able to use it alternately with Whitney's 

2 Reader for first-year book. 

C. H. Grandgent, Professor in Harvard College : — It is one of the very 
.*C best German text-books that have come to my notice. 

I HARRIS'S GERMAN READER 

k Edited by Charlh.s Harris, Professor in Adelbert College, viii + 356 pp. 

Oj 121110. $1.00. 

*Q Selections in prose and verse chosen for their adaptation to the beginner's 

>s needs, and involve a comparatively small vocabulary. In Part I, which may 

*§6 be begun the first or second day in the language, the new words and other 

necessary explanations are given in foot-notes. The succeeding parts in- 
clude, in careful gradation, easy short stories and poems, a little comedy by 
^ Wichert, and a few historical selections. In these parts the grammatical and 

P* lexical commentary is still the object of close attention. The vocabulary 

W gives frequent etymological hints. 

2 fames T. Half eld, Professor in Northwestern University: — A book to be 

^ most heartily recommended as a guide into German, and must serve a most 

© useful purpose. Professor Harris is a pedagogue of remarkably keen insight, 

^J2 an( * his Reader attains its end on the directesi path. How worthy and digni- 

Q fied that end is no one can doubt, especially in observing the quality of the 

•^ selections, in which simplicity and essential literary value are admirably 

^^ united. 

WHITNEY'S INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READER 

C| Edited by the late William D. Whitney, Professor in Yale University, and 

C^ Marian P. Whitney. viii + 399PP. i6mo. $1.00. 

SThis Reader can be given to the student after his first few lessons in gram- 
mar, and will lead him quickly and easily to the point where he may read 
*"< with intelligence and pleasure any simple German book. The selections are 

2f are all taken from the works of modern authors of good repute, and include 

simple tales by Grimm, Andersen, Leander, etc., short stories by Auerbach, 
GerstScker, Zschokke, etc., some interesting letters, a little play by Benedix, 
(^ and a number of simple lyrics and ballads. The vocabulary is very full. 

V O. B. Super , Professor in Dickinson College: — The prose, taken as a whole, 

•** pleases me better than that of any other German Reader that I know of. 

>j The poetry, on the other hand, consists largely of the same selections con- 

W} tained in all German Readers. 

. WHITNEY'S GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND 

J^ VERSE. X+523PP. i2mo. Half roan. $1.50. 

»^ A classical Reader containing : (1) easy narrative prose; (2) poetry ; (3) 

*^ extracts from dramatic masterpieces ; (4) longer and more difficult prose 

pieces of various character. 

Prices net y postage &% additional. 

HFNRY HOI T & TO 29 West 23d St., ; ew York 
ncrSIXI nULl OC \^KJ. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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GOETHE 

DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT. {Abridged.) Edited by Prof. H. C. G. 

von Jagemann. xvi -j-373 PP- Cloth. $1.13. 

The only American edition representing all of the eleven books. The editor 
has signally succeeded in selecting the best portions. 

EGMONT. With foot-notes by Prof. W. Steffkn. 113 pp. Boards. 40c. 

FAUST. Part I. Edited by the late Prof. Wm. Cook of Harvard. 229 pp. 
(Whitney's Texts.) Cloth. 48c. 

*j GOTZ v. BERLICHINGEN. Edited by Prof. F. P. Goodrich of Williams. 

•j| xli-r-i7opp. Cloth. 70c. 

A, The only American edition of a play that " never fails to arouse and sustain 

"£ the interest of the class." 

§ HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited by Prof. Calvin Thomas of 

^ Columbia. With full vocabulary, xxii-f- T50 pp. Boards. 40c. 

•^ Prof. H. C. G. Brandt of Hamilton : " An excellent introduction and ju- 

$ dicious notes." 

£ IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by Pres. F. Carter of Williams. 

^ 113 pp. {Whitney's Texts.) Cloth. 48c. 

»0 DIE NEUE MELUSINE (from Wilhelm Meister). 28 pp. Bound with 

>^ Zschokke's Tote Gast and Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. Domingo. The 

three edited by A. B. Nichols of Harvaid. x-f-226 pp. Cloth. 60c. 



LESSING 

£ EMILIA GALOTTI. Edited by Prof. O. B. Super of Dickinson. xviii + 

^ 83 pp. Boards. 30c. 

m MINNA v. BARNHELM. Edited by A. B. Nichols of Harvard. With a 

Ij portrait and reproductions of twelve etchings by Chodowihcki. xxxvi-f- 

*5 163 pp. Cloth. 60c. 

.§ MINNA v. BARNHELM. Edited by the late Prof. Wm. D. Whitney of 

^k* Yale. With a full vocabulary. 148 pp. Cloth. 60c. 

.>J NATHAN DER WE1SE. Edited by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt of Hamilton. 

-^ An entirely new edition from new plates. 158 pp. i6mo. Cloth. 60c. 

^ SCHILLER 

Cj DIE JUNGFRAU v. ORLEANS. Edited by A. B. Nichols of Harvard. 

CQ An entirely new edition from new plates, xxx + 237PP« Cloth. 60c. 

SProf. C. H. Grandgent of Harvard : " It is a most scholarly and satisfac- 
_ tory piece of work." 

q3 DAS LIED VON DER GLOCKE. Edited by the late Charles P. Otis. 

^ 70 pp. Boards. 35c. 

^ MARIA STUART. Edited by Prof. E. S. Joynes of South Carolina College. 

>-. An entirely new edition from new plates. With portraits of Schiller, Mary, 

•T* and Elizabeth. xli-f-266pp. Cloth. 60C 

U> DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. Edited by A. Clement. With vocabulary. 

Q) 99 pp. Boards. 40c. 

CJ WALLENSTEIN. The complete Trilogy, Wallenslein's Lager, Die Piccolo- 

Jj mini, and Wallenstein's Tod. Edited by Prof. W. H. Carruth of the Uni- 

23 versity of Kansas. With portraits and other illustrati ns and a colored 

k^i map. In one volume, lxxxi -+-434 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

^ WILHELM TELL. Edited by Prof. A. H. Palmer of Yale. With a full 

*^ vocabulary. Illustrated with views, facsimiles of documents, etc, Ixxvi + 

104 pp. Cloth. 80C. 

The same without the vocabulary, 60c. 

WILHELM TELL. Edited by Prof. A. Sachtleben of the College of 
Charleston, S. C. 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Above prices are net, postage 8% additional. The publishers' descriptive 
Educational Catalogue (xxxvi + 212 pp.) free. 

HPMRY HOI T Rr TO 29 West 23d St., Now York 
nciNlVI nULl CLy^vJ. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 



SELECTED GERMAN TALES. 

I3MA bound in boards, and sup} lied with notes unless otherwise indicated. 
Prices are net, postage 8 per cent, additional. 
Educational Catalogue free on application, 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bllder. With Vocab. (Simonson.) 30c. 

rj Die Eisjungfrau u. andere Geschichten. 150 pp. 30c. 

"g Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. (Bernhardt.) 25c. 

ft. Auerbach's Auf Wache ; Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. 35c. 

Baumbach's Frau Holde. (Fossler.) Poem. 105 pp. 35c. 
ft. Chamisso's Peter Schlemlhl. (Vogkl.) 11 I'd. 126 pp. 25c. 
r<r Ebers* Eine Frage. With Picture. (Storr.) 117 pp. 35c. 
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$ Eckstein's Preisgekront. Bine heitere Geschichte. (Wilson.) 83 pp. 30c. 
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j£ Eichendorff's Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. (No notes.) 30c. 
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Fouque's Undine. With Glossary. 137 pp. 35c. 

>0 The same. (Jagemann,) With Vocab. 190 pp. CI., 80c. 

js Sintram und seine Gel ah rten. (No notes.) 114 pp. 35c. 

Freytag's Karl der Grosse, etc. (Nichols.) i6mo. CI., 75c. 

Gerstacker's Irrfahrten. (Whitney.) Conversational. 145 pp. 30c. 

^ Goethe, Zschokke, v. Kleist: Three Tales. (Nichols) CI., 60c. 

^ Grimm's Kinder- und Hausmarchen. 228 pp. 40c. 

^| — — — The same. (Otis.) With Vocab. 351 pp. CI., fi.oo. 

CJ Grimm, Andersen, and Hauff : Stories. (Bronson.) With Vocab. 424 pp. 
© CI., 90c 

tJS Hauff's Das kalte Herz. With Vocab. 35c. 

O Karawane. With Vocab. (Bronson.) 320 pp. CI., 75c. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. (Burnett.) 97 pp. 30c. 
Heyse's Anfang und Ende. (No notes.) 54 pp. 25c. 

£« Die Einsamen. (No notes.) 44 pp. 20c. 

S Das Madchen von Treppi : Marine (^timr.") 8* pp. 25a 

g L'Arrabbiata. (Frost.) With Vocab. Ill'd. 25c. 

fc Hlllern's Hoher als die Kirche. (Whittlesey.) With Vocab. Ill'd. 25c. 
S Leander : Traumereien. (Selected. Watson ) With Vocab. 40c. 
£*■ Meissner's Aus meiner Welt. (Wenckebach.) With Vocab. CI. 75c. 

Miiller's (Max) Deutsche Liebe. 121 pp. 35c. 
ys Nathusius' Tagebuch eines armen Frauleins. (No notes.) 25c. 
* Princessin Use. (Merrick.) 45 pp. 20c. 
?S Von Riehl's Burg Neideck. (Palmer.) With Portrait. 30c. 

^ Der Fluch der Schonheit. (Kendall.) With Vocab. 1x2 pp. 35c. 

i** Rosegger: Waldschulmeister. (Abridged. Fossler.) CI. 

^5 Scheffel's Trompeter v. Sakkingen. (Frost.) Ill'd. xxii + 284pp. CI. 80c 

Ekkehard. (Carruth.) Ill'd. xxviii + 493 PP« CI. $1.25. 

Storm's Immensee. (Burnett.) With Vocab. 109 pp. 25c. 

Vilmar's Die Nibelungen ; Richter's Walther und Hildegund. The stories 
of two great German epics. (No notes.) 100 pp. 35c. 

Zschokke's Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht, etc (Faust.) no pp. 25c. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 23d Street, lei York. 
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FRANCKE'S SOCIAL FORCES IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 

By Prof. KUNO FRANCKE of Harvard. 
577 PP« 8vo. $2.00, net. 

A critical, philosophical, and historical account of German 
literature that is " destined to be a standard work for both pro- 
fessional and general uses" (Dial). Its wide scope is shown by 
the fact that it begins with the sagas of the fifth century and 
ends with Hauptmann's mystical play " Hannele," written in 
1894. 

" The range of vision is comprehensive, but the details are 
not obscured. The splendid panorama of German literature is 
spread out before us from the first outburst of heroic song in the 
dim days of the migrations, down to the latest disquieting pro- 
ductions of the Berlin school. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
the author who has led us to a commanding height and pointed 
out to us the kingdoms of the spirit which the genius of Ger- 
many has conquered. The frequent departures from the ortho- 
dox estimates are the result of the new view-point. They are 
often a distinct addition to our knowledge. • . . To the study 
of German literature in its organic relation to society this book 
is the best contribution in English that has yet been published." 
— The Nation. 

" It is neither a dry summary nor a wearisome attempt to 
include every possible fact. ... It puts the reader in centre 
of the vital movements of the time. . . . One often feels as 
if the authors treated addressed themselves personally to him; 
the discourse coming not through bygone dead books, but 
rather through living men." — Prof. FrUdrich Paulsen of Univer- 
tity of Berlin. 

" A noble contribution to the history of civilization, and 
valuable not only to students of German literature, but to all 
who are interested in the progress of our race." — The Hon. 
Andrew D. White, ex- President of Cornell University. 

" For the first time German literature has been depicted 
with a spirit that imparts to it organic unity . . . rich in well- 
weighed, condensed judgments of writers . . . not mere re- 
wordings of the opinions of standard critics. . • . The style 
is clear, crisp, and unobtrusive ; . . . destined to be a standard 
work for both professional and general uses."— The DiaU 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23D St., New York. 
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" The only original English work on German literature that 
meets the requirements of the new literary criticism." — Prof. M. 
D. Learned of the University of Pennsylvania. 

" The publication of a work of this kind — and it by no means 
stands alone — speaks volumes for the healthy, stimulating 
methods of literary study in the universities of America."— 
Cosmopolis (London). 

" An excellently-written volume, opening up new vistas in 
the study of the literature of our kinsfolk, throwing fresh light 
on dark places, and altogether the best book of its kind that has 
appeared in Germany, or out of it, for a very long time." — 
National Observer and British Review. 

" Francke's book voices the modern mode of thought. . . . 
He shows the sum total as the living, ever further-reaching 
work of the German spirit. Should he make a German transla- 
tion, which would make the book more accessible to us, he can 
count upon a substantial success here." — Prof. Hermann Grimm, 
in Deutsche Rundschau. 

11 A rapid and penetrating review of a whole national litera- 
ture ... It is difficult to see how it loses any of its value 
for the learned by its capacity to interest every thoughtful and 
catholic reader of European literature. . . . He responds 
not only to the past, but to the present, and in all relations he is 
human. . . . Professor Francke individualizes each period 
of which he treats. He makes it real; it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that he endows it with something like a 
human personality. . . . It is surprising, with the limited 
space at his command, how many men — poets, dramatists, 
preachers, essayists, philosophers, literary reformers — from the ' 
time of Otfried to that of Heine, he has made personal, individ- 
ual, distinct." — New York Tribune. 

"In a form that puts it within the reach of everybody, it 
cannot but have a wide and most wholesome influence. It will, 
we feel assured, be much used in schools and colleges, and in 
consequence literary criticism will get a new lease of life, being 
freed somewhat from the darkness of former rhetoric and tradi- 
tional canons." — The Critic. 

HFNRV HOT T Jb f!fl i 29 w. 23d St., new york. 
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GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

. HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 

s 

§ These books (excepting texts) are bound in cloth unless otherwise indicated. 

ft. Postage 8£ additional. Descriptive Educational Catalogue, Foreign Language 

"to Catalogue \ or Illustrated Catalogue of Works in General Literature free, 
© 

* Grammars, Readers, Etc. 

•g Black well's German Prefixes and Suffixes. 137 pp. i6mo. 60c. 

•2 Brandt and Day's German Scientific Reading. See Texts. 

£ Bronson's Easy German Prose and Poetry. (Stories by Hauff, including Die 

Kara wane, and by Andersen and Grimm, also Poems.) Vocab. 597 pp. 

^ i6mo. $1.25 

. Stories by Grimm, Andersen, and Hauff (from above). Vocab. 424 pp. 90c. 

!^ Corwin's German and English exercises. For supplementary use with either 

^ of Whitney's German Grammars. With notes and vocabularies. 77 pp. 

xamo. Paper. 25c. 

. Harris' German Reader. Can be commenced on second day in language. 

^. Simple selections of real value as literature, employing a small vocabulary 

^* and admirably graded. Vocab. 360 pp. i2mo. $1.00 

mm Tagemann's Elements of German Syntax. 170 pp. i2mo. 80c. 

2 Joynes-Otto. First Book in German. 116 pp. Boards. i2mo. 30c 

3 Introductory German Lessons. Vocab. 252 pp. 12010. 75c. 

^O Introductory German Reader. Vocab. 282 pp. i2tno. 95c. 

!^| KUmm's Lese- und Sprachbiicher. nmo. 

F{ Kreis I. Bds. 79 pp. 25c. Kreis IV. Bds. 151 pp. 40c. 

•»*C ** II. Bds. 81 pp. 30c. " V. Bds. 164 pp. 4sc 

^\ •* " {Vocab.") 104 pp. 35C ** VI. Bds. 188 pp. 50c. 

**< " III. Bds. no pp. 35c. •• VII. Bds. 260 pp. 60c. 

" * {Vocab.). 146 pp. 40c. See also Histories of German Lit. 
J5J Otis' Elementary German. Ed. by Prof H. S. White. New Edition, re- 
»» vised by Prof. W. H. Carruth. Easy, thorough, stimulating, and 

S " breezy," full of conversational exercises. Vocab. 477 pp. i6mo. {The 

Roman-type edition sent only when specially ordered. 80c.) 80c. 

^ Introduction to Middle High German. With selections from the Nibe- 

Q) lungen Lied. Vocab. 156 pp. 8vo. $1.00 

Otto's German Conversation -(Grammar. Adapted by Wm. Cook. A most 
popular grammar here and in Germany, where it has reached its 23d 
edition. Vocab. 591 pp. i2mo. Half roan. $1-30 

CO Elementary German Grammar. Vocab. 315 pp. i2mc 80c. 

•V Progressive German Reader. Ed. by Prof. E. P. Evans. Vocab, 239 pp. 

**\ iamo. $1.10 

\J Schrakamp's German Grammatical Drill. 168 pp. 121110. 65c. 

CJJ Exercises in Conversational German. 107 pp. iimo. 55c. 

i^i Thomas' Practical German Grammar. A book remarkable for its terseness 
*J*| and simplicity and for its human and interesting exercises. Used in Uni- 

J^ veisity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, the Universities of Virginia, 

Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, etc., etc. 
Ne?v Edition with additional exercises. 431 pp. i2mo. $1.12 

Whitney's Compendious German Grammar. Noted for authority, clear- 
ness, and helpful comparisons of English and German. A Text-book at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, etc., etc. Vocab. 472 pp. 12010. $1.30 

Prices net. Postage Sper cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.'s German Text-Books. 



Whitney's Brief German Grammar, based on the above. Vocabs. 143 pp. 
i6mo. 00c. 

German Reader. Vocab. 523 pp. iamo. $1-50 

Introductory German Reader. Easy selections in prose and verse from the 

• best modern authors, largely on German subjects. 399 pp. x6mo. $1.00 

2 Whitney-Klemm German by Practice. Vocab. 305 pp. lamo, 00c. 

6 — — Elementary German Reader. Vocab. *yj pp. iamo. 80c. 

a. 

o Dictionary. 

„ Whitney's Compendious German Dictionary. (German-English and En? 

r^ lish-German.) 60,000 words so treated that the meanings of many more 

$ are easily determined. Special attention paid to etymology and correspon- 

"§ dences between English and German words. 900 pp. i2mo. Retail, 91.50 

o Grammars, Readers, Etc., entirely in German. 

"H Fischer's Elementary Progressive German Reader. 126 pp. iamo. 70c. 

^ Heness' Der neue Leiifaden. 402 pp. i2mo. $i.ac 

Der Sprechlehrer unter seinen Schulern. 187 pp. 12010. fi.io 

Kaiser's Erstes Lehrbuch. 128 pp. 12010. 65c. 

Schrakamp and Van Daell's Das deutsche Buch. Consists chiefly of short 

easy extracts from good literature. Ill'd. 156 pp. 12 mo. 65c. 

M Spanhoofd's Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatik. 187 pp. i6mo. 60c. 

2 Stern's German Lessons for Beginners. 292 pp. wmo. $1.00 

Wj Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. I. Series New Edition from New Plates. 

Q Recht Deutsch in flavor and very interesting. 262 pp. 12010. $1.10 

^ Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. II. Series. 380 pp. i2mo. $1.20 

^ 'Wenckebach's Deutsches Lesebuch, for schools and colleges. 361 pp. i2mo. 

•ij 80c. 

^ Wenckebach and Schrakamp's Deutsche. Grammatik fiir Amerikaner. Can 

"H be used with beginners. 298 pp. i2mo. $100 

Wenckebach's Deutsche Sprachlehre. Intended for still younger pupils 

^j than the above. Vocab. 404 pp. 12010. $1.12 

5 Composition and Conversation. 

J* 

.Hi Bronson's Colloquial German, with or without a Teacher. With summary of 

\^J grammar. 147 pp. i6mo. 65c. 

Fischer's Practical Lessons in German. Can be used by beginners. 156 pp. 

tn 12 mo. 75c. 

if* Wildermuth's Einsiedler im Walde. As a basis for conversation. 115 pp. 

S. I2D30. 65C. 

A? Hillern's Hoher als die Kirche. Mit WorterklSrung. Ill'd. 96 pp. 60c. 

•££ Huss' Conversation in German. 224 pp. israo. $1.10 

J^j Jagemann's German Composition. Selections from good literature, each 

•ijj from 4 to 25 pages. Vocab. 245 pp. nmo. 90c. 

„^j Keetels' Oral Method with German. 371 pp. umn. $1.30 

2| Joynes-Otto : Tianslating English into German. Vocab. 167 pp. i2mo. 80c. 

J^ Pylodet's German Conversation. 279 pp. i8mo. 50c. 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 147 pp. i8mo. Boards. 40c. 

Teusler's Game for German Conversation. Cards in box. 80c. 

Wenckebach's Deutscher Anschauungs-Unterricht. Conversation and some 

Composition. 451 pp. nmo. $1.10 

Williams' German Conversation and Composition. 147 pp. t2mo. 80c. 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt & Co.'s German Text-Boohs. 

Histories of German Literature. 

Francke's Social Forces in German Literature. A remarkable critical, philo- 

^ sophical, and historical work " destined 10 be a standard work for both 

•r: professional and general uses " {Dial). It has been translated in Germany. 

3 It begins with the sagas of the fifth century and ends with Hauptmann s 

£ 4 * Hannele" (1894}. 577 pp. 8vo. Gilt top. f 2 -°° 

g Klemm's Abrissder Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 385 pp. 12m. 81.20 

^ Goatwick and Harrison's German Literature. 600 pp. 12010. $2.00 

5 Texts. 

R 

O (Bound in boards unless otherwise indicated.) 

»Q 

>H Andersen *s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. Vocab, (Simonson.) 104 pp. 39c 

*©: Die Eisjungfrau u. andere Geschichten. (Krauss.) 150 pp. 30c. 

Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. (Bernhardt.) 2 Ill's. 62 pp. 25c. 

Stories, with others by Grimms and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocab. CI. 00c. 

s» Auerbach's Auf Wache ; with Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. (Macdon- 

jS NELL.) 126 pp. 35C. 

Vj Baumbach : Selected Stories. {In preparation.) 

sl Frau Holde. Legend in verse. (Fosslek.) 105 pp. 25c 

JJJ Benedix's Doctor Wespe. Comedy. n6 pp. 25c. 

Q Der Dritte. Comedy. (Whitney.) 29 pp. 20c 

Der Weiberfeind. Comedy. Bound with Elz's Er ist nicht eiferslichtig 

and MUller's Im Wartesalon erster Klasse. With notes. 82 pp. 30c. 

Eigensinn. Farce. Bound with Wilhelmi's Einer muss heirathen. With 

notes. 63 pp. 25c. 

Beresford- Webb's German Historical Reader. Events previous to XIX. 
century. Selections from German historians. 310 pp. Cloth. 90c. 

Brandt and Day's German Scientific Reading. Selections, each of consider* 
_ able length, from Sell, E. R. Mtiller, Ruhlmann, Humboldt, vom Rath. 

>» Claus, Leunis, Sachs, Goethe, etc , treating of various sciences and 

S especially of electricity. For those who have had a /air start in grammar 

and can read ordinary easy prose. Vocab. 269 pp. 85c. 

|p Carovtf's Das Maerchen ohne Ende. With notes. 45 pp. Paper. 20c. 

^.V Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. (Vogel.) Ill'd. 126 pp. 25c. 

^) Claar's Simson und Delila. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 55 pp. 
Paper. 25c. 

Cohn's Ueber Bakterien. (Seidensticker.) 55 pp. Paper. 30c 

Ebers' Eine Frage. (Storr.) With picture. 117 pp. 35c. 

Eckstein's PreisgekrOnt. (Wilson.) A very humorous tale of a would-be liter- 
qv« ary woman. 125 pp. 30c. 

£^ Eichendorff s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 132 pp. 30c. 

S Elz's Er ist nicht eiferslichtig. Comedy. With notes. See Benedlx. 30c. 
•^55 Fouqud's Undine. With Glossary. 137 pp. 35c 

^j 1 he same, (von Jagemann.) Vocab. 220 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

^ Sintram und seine GefShrten. 114 pp. 25c. 

J^ Freytag's Die Journalisten. Comedy. (Thomas.) 178 pp. ^3°°' 

Karl der Grosse, Aus dem Klosterleben, Aus den Kreuzzligen. With 

portrait. (Nichols.) 219 pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Friedrich'a GSnschen von Buchenau. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 

(Strrn.) 50 pp. Paper. 35c 

Gerst&cker's Irrfahrten. Easy and conversational. (M. P. Whitney) 30c. 

GOrner's Englisch. Comedy. (Edgren.) 61 pp. Paper. 95a 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit. Selections from Books I.-XI. (ton Jag«- 
mann.) Only American Edition representing all the books. Cloth. XVi-f> 

373 PP- * $»•«* 
Egmont. Tragedy. (Steffen.) 113 pp. 40c. 

The same. (Deering.) Cloth. {In preparation.) 

• Faust, Fart I. Tragedy. (Cook.) 229 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

!g G8tz von Berlichingen. Romantic Historical Drama. (Goodrich.) The 

§ only American Edition, xli-f-i7opp. With map. Cloth. 70c. 

ft. Hermann und Dorothea. Poem. (Thomas.) Vocab. \y> pp «oc 

«o Iphigenie &uf Tauris. Tragedy. (Carter.) 113 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

S Neue Mehisine. (In Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c 

Grimm's (H.) Die Venus von Milo; Rafael und Michel-Angelo. 139 pp. 40c. 
j<T Grimms' (J. & W.) Kinder- und HausmSrchen. With notes. 298 pp. 40c. 

'§ The same. A different selection. (Otis.) Vocab. 351pp. Cloth, fi.oc 

■g Stories, with Andersen and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocab. Cloth. 90c 

k Gutzkow's Zopf und Schwert. Comedy of the court of Frederick Wilhelm I 
(Lange.) 163 pp. Paper. 40c 

Hauff s Das kaite Herz. Vocab* 35c. 

— — Karawane. (Bronson.) Vocab. 345 pp. 75c 

Jg. — — Stories. See Branson's Easy German under Grammars and Readers. 

Heine's Die Harzreise. (Burnett.) 97 pp. . 30c. 

Helmholtz's Goethe's naturwissenschaftliche Arbeiten. Scientific monograph. 

• (Seidensticker.) Paper 30c. 
^ Hey's Fabeln filr Kinder. Illustrations and Vocab. 52 pp. 30c. 
V,, Heyse's Anfang und Ende. 54 pp. 25c 

»| Die Einsamen. 44 pp. 20c. 

q L'Arrabiata. (Frost.) Illustrations and Vocab. 70 pp. 25c. 

■5 —— Madchen von Treppi; Marion. (Brusie.) xiii-f-89pp. 25c. 

,W Hillern's Hoher als die Kirche. With two views of the cathedral and por. 
^2 traits of Maximilian and of Albrecht DUrer. Vocab. (Whitlesey.) 

O 9 6 PP« 2 5C 

Historical Readers. See Beres ford-Webb, Freytag, Schoenfeld. Schrakamp- 

(The Publishers issue in English Gor iach^s Bismarck. $1.00 retail* 

Sime's History of Germany, 80c. net.) 

Jungmann's Er sucht einen Vetter. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 

Q 49 PP- Paper. 25c. 

Q5 Kinder-KomBdien. Ed. in German. (Heness.) 141 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

SKleist's Verlobung in St. Domingo. Cloth. See Nichols. 60c. 

Klenze's Deutsche Gedichte. An attractive and reasonably full collection 
l^ of the best German poems carefully edited. With portraits. 331 pp. 

Qj Cloth. 90c. 

rN Knortz's Representative German Poems. German and best English metrical 
^* version on opposite pages- i2mo. 373 pp. Retail. $2.50 

Konigswinter's Sie hat ihr Herz entdeckt. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 
C^ (Stern.) 79 pp. Paper. 35c. 

"V Leander's Traumereien. (Watson.) Ten of the best of these idyllic fairy 
5|N tales. Vocab. 151 pp. 40c. 

Jjj Lessing's Emilia Galoiti. Tragedy. (Super.) New Edition. With portrait. 
Q 90 pp. 30c. 

^♦j* Minna von Barnhelm. Comedy. (Whitney.) Vocab. 178 pp. Cloth. 60c. 

2 — — - The same. (Nichols.) With a portrait and reproductions of twelve etch- 
k^» ings by Chodowiecki, but no vocab. xxx vi -f- 163 pp. Cloth. 60c. 

>^ Nathan der Weise. Drama. New Edition. (Brandt.) xx -f- 225 pp. 

*"^ Cloth. 60c. 

Meissner's Aus meiner Welt. With Illustrations and Vocab. (Wenckebach.) 

127 pp. Cloth. 73c. 

Mels' Heine's Junge Leiden. (Cohn.) A play about Heine. (In preparation}) 

Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Farce. (Lange.) 161 pp. 40c. 

Der Schimmel. Farce. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 55 pp. Paper. 25c 

Prices net. Postage % per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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MUgge's Riukan Voss. A Norwegian tale. 55 pp. Paper. 15c. 

Signa, die Seterin. A Norwegian tale. 71pp. Paper. aoc. 

M tiller's (£. R.) Elektrischen Maschinen. (Seidensticker.) M'd. 46 pp. 
Paper. 30c. 

MUUer's (Hugo) Im Wartesalon erster Klasse. Comedy. See Benedix. 30c. 

>Q Mtiller's (Max) Deutsche Liebe. With notes. 121 pp. 35c. 

'£ Nathusius' Tagebuch eines armen FrSuleins. 163 pp. 25c. 

j^ Nibelungen Lied. See Stern or Vilmar % below, also Otis^ under Readers. 

"♦* Nichols' Three German Tales : I. Goethe's Die neue Melusine. II. 

o Zschokke's Der tote Gast. 111. H. v. Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. 

ft. Domingo. With Grammatical Appendix. 226 pp. i6mo. Cloth. 60c. 

^ Paul's Er muss tanzen. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 51 pp. 

•g Paper. . 25c. 

•S Princessin Use. (Merrick). A Legend of the Hartz Mountains. 45 pp. 20c. 

^ Poems, Collections of. See Klenze % Knortz, Regents % Simonson, and \Vencks' 

back. 
5§ Putlitz's Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 25c. 

• Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. Paper. 25c. 

S Was sich der Wald erz&hlt. 62 pp. Paper. 25c. 

Vergissmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 20c. 

Regents' Requirements (Univ. of State of N. Y.) 30 Famous German Poems 

m (with music to 8) and 30 Famous French Poems. 92 pp. 20c. 

£bL Richter's Walther und Hildegund. See Vilmar. 35c. 

^ Riehl's Burg Neideck. An historical romance. (Palmer.) Portrait. 76 pp. 

CO 3 oC * 

e^ - Fluch der Sch<3nheit. A grotesque romance of the Thirty Years' War. 
_ (Kendall.) Vocab. 112 pp. 25c. 

,W Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. (MacDonnbll.) See Auerbach. 35c. 

s2 Rosegger's Die Schriftendes Waldschulmeisters. (Fosslbr.) An authorized 
y| abridgment. With two Poems by Baumbach and frontispiece, xii-f- 

158 pp. Boards. 40c. 

Rosen's Ein Knopf. Comedy. Ed. in German. (Stern.) 41 pp. Paper. 

25c. 

•^ Scheffel'8 Ekkehard. (Car ruth.) The greatest German historical romance. 
2 Illustrated. 500 pp. Cloth. ' $1.25 

QQ Trompeter von SSkkingen. (Frost.) The best long German lyrical 

Spoem of the century. Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (Nichols.) New Edition. 203 
j^« pp. (Cloth, 60c.) Bds. 40c. 

H) Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp. 35c. 

yjj Maria Stuart. Tragedy. New Edition. (J OYNK s.) With Portraits. 232 

pp. Cloth. 60c. 

y\ Neffe als Onkel. Comedy. (Clement.) Vocab. 99 pp. Bds. 40c. 

* Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays: Wallenstein's 

Uv Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein's Tod. (Carruth.) Illustra- 

Q) tions and map. 1 vol. 515 pp. Cloth. $1.00 

q Wilhelm Tell. Drama. (Sachtlebkn.) 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

{J The same. (Palmer.) Ills, and Vocab. lxxvi -f- 404 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

*^ The same. (Palmer.) Without the vocabulary, lxxvi -f- 302 pp. Cloth. 

«^| 60c 

*v The Thirty Years' War. (Palmer.) Selections portraying the careers and 

2^ characters of Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. (In preparation.) 

Schoenfeld's German Historical Prose. Nine selections from Lindner, Giese- 
brecht (2), Janssen, Ranke, Droysen (2), Treitschke, and Sybel, relating 
to crucial periods of German history, especially to the rise of the Hohen 
zollern and of the modern German Empire. With foot-notes on historical 
topics. 213 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list /res. 
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Schrakamp's ErzShlungen aus* der deutschen Geschichte. Through the 

war of '70. With notes. 294 pp. Cloth. 90c. 

— Berlin mte Deutsche. Glossary. 207 pp. Cloth. 85c. 

Sagen und My then. Glossary. 161 pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Science. See Brandt, Cohn, Helmholtz, and E. R. Milller. 

Simonson's German Ballad Book. 304 pp. Cloth. $1.10 

J6 Stern's Aus deutschen Meisterwerken. (Niebelungen % Parcival (and Lohen- 

"g grin). Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde.) Vocab. xxvii + 225 Pp. Cloth, $1.20 

o Storm's Immensee. Vocab. (Burnett.) 109 pp. 25c. 

"H Sudermann s Frau Sorge. (Grubneck.) (In preparation!) 

o Tieck's Die Elfen : Das Rothkstppchen. (Simonson.) 41pp. 20c. 

fc- Vilmar's Die Nibelungen. With Richter's ** Walther und Hildegund." 35c. 

kT .Watson's German Sight Reading. Easy passages of good unhackneyed 

'£ literature. 41 pp. 25c. 

•44 Wenckebach's Schonsten deutschen Lieder. 300 of the best German poems, 

j£ many proverbs, and 45 songs (with music). (Hf. mor., $2.00.) Cloth. $1.30 

^ Wichert's An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. 20c. 

>q Die verlorene Tochter. (Babbit.) (/« preparation.) 

• Wilhelmi's Einer muss heirathen. Comedy. See Benedix. 25c. 

£L Zschokke's Neujahrsnacht and Der zerbrochene Krug. (Faust.) 25c. 

Toter Gast. (See Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 
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Prices net. Postage Zper cent additional. Descriptive list/ree. 



BOOKS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid. See Catalogue 0/ General Literature, 



Auerbach's On the Heights. 2 vols. Cloth. $2.00 

& A different translation of the above. 1 vol. Paper. 30c. 

2 The Villa on the Rhine. With Bayard Taylor's sketch of the author, and 

S^* a portrait. 2 vols. Cloth. $2.00 

Brink's English Literature (before Elizabeth). 3 vols. Each S2.00 

^ Five Lectures on Shakespeare. $1.25 

flj Falke's Greece and Rome, their Life and Art. 400 Ills. f 10.00 

Goethe's Poems and Ballads. $1.50 

Heine's Book of Songs. 75c. 

Karpeles' Heine's Life in His Own Words. With portrait. $*-75 

CO Heyse's Children of the World. $1.25 
"V Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Translated into English verse. With Kuno 

IT* Fischer's essay. $1 .50 

Jj Moscheles : On Recent Music and Musicians. $2.00 

«*! Spielhagen's Problematic Characters. Paper. 50c. 

^g Through Night to Light. (Sequel to "Problematic Characters.") 

2 Paper. 50c. 

s^ The Hohensteins. Paper. 50c. 

»^ Hammer and Anvil. Paper. 50c. 

•^ Wagner's Art, Life, and Theories (from his writings). 2 Illustrations. $2.00 

Ring of the Nibelung. Described and partly translated. fi.50 

Witt's Classic Mythology. net $1.00 

A complete catalogue of Henry Holt cV Co.'s educational publications^ a 
list 0/ their foreign-language publications^ or an illustrated catalogue of their 
works in general- literature will be sent on application, 
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HISTORIES OF LITERATURE 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Pancoast's Introduction to English Literature 

With chronological tables, reading-lists, etc. 556 pp. i6mo. $1.25, 

net. {Circular free.) 

44 The style is interesting, the conception broad and clear, the bio- 
graphical details nicely subordinated to matters more important."—- 
The Nation. 

Taine's English literature 

Library edition, 2 vols. i2mo. $c.oo. 
Four-volume edition, with 28 portraits. i2mo. $7.50. 
Class-room edition. Abridged by John Fiske. 502 pp. 121DO. 
$1.40, net, 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Pancoast's Introduction to American Literature 

With 13 portraits, chronological tables, and reading-lists, xiii -f- 393 

pp. i6mo. $1.00, net. 

** Quite the best brief manual of its subject that we know. . . . 
National traits are well brought out without neglecting organic con- 
nections with the mother country. Forces and movements are as 
well handled as personalities, the influence of writers hardly less 
than their individuality." — The Nation. 

GERMAN LITERATURE 

Francke's Social Forces in. German Literature 

577 PP.* 8vo. $2. 00, net. 

A critical, philosophical, and historical account of German litera- 
ture that is "destined to be a standard work for both professional 
and general uses" (Dial), and that has been translated in Germany. 
It begins with the sagas of the fifth century and ends with Haupt- 
mann's 4t Hannele" (1894). (Circular free.) 

Gostwick. and Harrison's German Literature (380-1870) 

xii;4-588 pp. i2mo. $2.00, net. 

Chiefly descriptive and biographical, with extracts in translation. 

FRENCH LITERATURE 

Fortier's Histoire de la Litterature Franc,aise 

362 pp. i6mo. $1.00, net. 

A compact and very readable account of French literature to our 
own day, written in French. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE 

Symonds' Italian Literature 

With a portrait of the author, xv + 561 and x -+- 642 pp. 2 vols. 

i2mo. 94.00. 

These two volumes constitute Part IV of the famous History 0/ 
the Renaissance in Italy^ by John Addington Symonds. They are 
comolete in themselves. 

GREEK LITERATURE 

Perry's Greek Literature 

Richly illustrated. XV + 877PP. &vo. $4.00. 
A clear and sympathetic account, with sketches of representative 
works, including copious extracts in translation. 

Postage on net books , 8 per cent additional. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 ^»r 



